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PEEFACE 


The following pages embody the results of my research 
for the last ten years in the field of Old Bengali Literature— 
mainly based on unpublished records to be found in the 
library of1;)ld Bengali manuscripts attached to the Calcutta 
University. The collection is a pretty large one, as up to 
now we have more than eight thousand copies of them in 
the library mainly comprising works transcribed by copyists 
from the 16th to the 18th century, many of which have not 
yet seen the light. There is another collection of this kind 
in the library of the Bangiya Sahitya Parisat which con¬ 
tains about four thousand manuscripts, and it should be 
stated here that the figures in both the cases do not represent 
the actual number of books written by different authors, but 
there are often to be found amongst these several versions of 
the same work. I had a ready access to both the libraries 
and having obtained my M.A. degree in History in 1918 
and again in Indian Vernaculars in 1920, I applied myself 
with an enthusiastic devotion to literary and historical 
pursuits in this virgin field of old Bengali literature, investi¬ 
gating mainly the social conditions of Bengal as reflected 
therein. An unexpected opportunity for this interesting study 
presented itself to me when in 1921 the late Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee employed me as a Research Scholar in the Depart¬ 
ment of Indian Vernaculars. The task I was called upon 
to perform related to a critical examination of the references 
and allusions in the Bengali Classics to social life, customs' 
and manners, trade and commerce, ship-building, culinary 
art, agriculture, architecture, and other activities of the 
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Bengali people together with a study of birds, beasts and 
the weather conditions of the country. Though as a source 
of historical information, its importance was undoubted, the 
held had not yet been adequately explored. It was felt that 
for the purpose of constructing a comprehensive history of 
Bengal these manuscripts should be collated and scientih- 
cally studied. We have not yet got any good history of 
Bengal as attempts in that direction have been confined 
mostly to a study of the records of warfare and conquest left 
by Moslem scholars and a few inscriptions of flie Hindu 
kings. The vernaculars of India are a store-house of in¬ 
formation regarding the progressive culture and social life 
of the people of different Provinces of this great country. 

They have not yet received the attention they deserve, 
and the old Bengali literature particularly has a quite unique 
treasure of historical materials though they are largely inter- 
r/iixed with mythical and legendary elements. I have taken 
great pains to thresh grain from the chaff and give a con- 
jiectcd narrative of the different subjects treated in this 
thesis. As Ramtanu Lahiri Research Assistant, I had to 
submit my quarterly reports to the President of the Post- 
Graduate Council in Arts, through Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen, 
whose devotion to the cause of Bengali literature is well 
known. I waded through a vast body of old manuscripts 
with the help of his guidance and valuable suggestions. I 
have also acquired a knowledge of Bengali calHgraphy of the 
different epochs of our history, but as in many places the 
manuscripts were found worm-eaten or otherwise damaged, 

I met with great difficulties in deciphering the letters and 
ascertaining the proper readings. But with a sincere zeal for 
the work that I had taken up, I not only proceeded in my 
studies steadily with courage and patience, but with a view 
to obtain a first-hand knowledge of the manners and customs 
of our people, 1 took excursions in the interior of the country 
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from time to time. This was essentially necessary, as in. a 
rigidly conservative country like India, social conditions and 
ways of living as depicted in old records, arc found still 
lingering, though in slightly altered forms, in remote 
villages. Most of the specimens of various artistic things, 
of which illustrations have been given in this thesis, viz., 
instrument of music, ornaments, weapons, etc., were found, 
on a close search, preserved in different places such as 
archives of old Bengali mansions and the houses of village 
gentry, agreeing with the accounts furnished in the old 
Bengali literature. 

The writer may humbly lay his claims to recognition 
for the immense pains that his arduous task has involved 
and also to some credit for originality as many facts relating 
to the old history of Bengal of have been brought to light by 
him for the first time. The writer has also tried to study his 
subject from a comparative standpoint and cited illustrations 
of similar customs and manners prevailing outside India. 

English translations to the Bengali text, quoted and re¬ 
ferred to as authority, have been appended in each case in 
copious foot-notes. As the manuscripts have been mostly 
catalogued, it will be easy for any inquisitive scholar to have 
access to the two recognised libraries of Calcutta already 
mentioned. 

Other detaUs connected with the scheme of this thesis, 
will be found in the Introduction. 

In conclusion, I take the liberty of conveying my thanks 
to those who have directly or indirectly helped me in the 
compilation and publication of this work. To-day my 
thoughts turn back to Bengal’s great son, the late Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee, with regret that he who imposed upon 
me the task and inspired me to undertake it, is no more, 
now that the task is accomplished and my work has seen 
the light of day. My best thanks are especially due to 
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Mr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, M.A., Barrister-at- 

Law, M.L.C., the present Vice-Chancellor, whose never- 
failing encouragement it has been my privilege to receive. 
I owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. Dineshchandra Sen, B.A., 
D.Litt., the benefit of whose help I enjoyed throughout 
as I worked under him in the University at the time. I 
take this opportunity of thanking Prof. Sylvain Levi, 
D.Litt., who has always taken a stimulating interest in 
the progress of my researches. I am also gratefyl to Prof. 
Benimadhab Barua, M.A., D.Lit., who has helped me 
in more ways than one, and Mr, Jogeschandra Chakravorti, 
M.A., Registrar, for rendering an invaluable help in the 
matter of expediting the publication of my work. Finally 
I thank the staff of the Calcutta University Press and 
especially Mr. Atulchandra Ghatak, M.A., Superintendent, 
for the personal interest he evinced during the printi)ig 
of the book and Mr. Raicharan Das, B. A., for his intel¬ 
ligent help. 


Calcutta University 
7ih April, 1985 


T. C. DAS GUPTA 
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INTEODUCTION 


Considerable materials regarding the social, political 
and religious history of Bengal lie strewn over the pages 
of old Jiepgali literature. The administrative history of 
Bengal during the Mahomedan rule as also of the period 
immediately preceding it, gleaned from the accounts of the 
Mahomedan historians and copper-plate inscriptions, does 
not give us sufficient information about the social life of 
Bengal. The accounts to be found in these records are, 
moreover, often full of high-flown panegyrics, bestowed 
lavishly by the writers on their patrons, the Riijas, whose 
cause they avowedly espoused. The court-parasites have 
oftentimes given accounts of things which may, at best, 
be taken as half-truths, and unfortunately the historian of 
Indian life and culture has, at the present day, to depend 
mainly on these materials, which are quite inadequate 
for historical purposes. 

In the old Vernacular literature, the reader is carried 
through a jungle of legends, mythical stories and crude 
rustic fiction which are apparently far from being reliable 
materials for history. 

But a closer observation reveals that this literature of 
legends and imaginary stories often bears the throbbings 
of life, and in this crude performance one can feel the pulse 
of the people,—their ideas and inspirations, their manners 
and customs, sometimes with a greater accuracy than in 
the State-records or inscriptions. Underlying these legends 
there is life with all its lights and shades. In these 
accounts the eyes of a true historian will discover precious 
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materials which, supplemented by official records, the 
great value of which cannot be ignored, will enable him 
to reconstruct the social and political history of the country 
on the solid basis of a true scholarly research. 

In the works like the Dharmamahgal, the Chandi- 
mafigal, the Manasarnahgal, the Sunya Puran, the Gorak- 
savijay, the Sivayanas and the Mymensingli Ballads,— 
the poets sometimes derive the subjects of their treatment 
from actual facts, and though much of their acccjunts may 
be found tinged with poetic colourings, there cannot be 
any interested advocacy for a political cause, clouding their 
vision. The historical plays of Shakespeare give us far 
better glimpses into the social and political epochs of the 
English people than the voluminous accounts on the subject 
left by the historians. 

This is more or less true in regard to our Vernacular 
poems also. The difficulty that confronts us in the field is 
the task of separating facts from fiction. All that is 
wanted, therefore, is a historian’s critical judgment capable 
of distinguishing truth from liction and of arriving at a 
scientific conedusion. 

It is not possible, in many cases, to assign exact dates 
for want of materials, as also for the remoteness of the 
period to which the incidents relate. 

But time may come when all available materials might 
be arranged in a chronological order ; but it would now be 
(piite premature to make any attempt in this direction. 

Periods may now be generally considered in two main 
divisions, namely, Pre-Mahomedan and Mahomedan. The 
poets, though most of them belonged to the latter period, 
sometimes left accounts of facts which may be distinctly 
traced to the Hindu Epoch. The works treated of, in 
the following pages, roughly cover a few centuries—possibly 
those between the 10th and the 18th centuries. Of this 
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period the last three centuries were most prolific in 
producing a large mass of literary materials. 

In dealing with the social and other problems of 
Bengali life, materials for which have been mainly gathered 
from old Bengali literature, attempt has been made to 
follow the above principle in respect of chronology. 

The subject-matter has been divided into several 
chapters, as shown below : 

(1) Maniiers and Customs. (9) Hindu-Moslem Unity. 

(2) Ship-building and 

Commerce. (10) Architecture. 

(3) Costumes. (11) Religion. 

(4) Ornaments. (12) Education. 

(5) Culinary Art. (13) Castes and Professions. 

(6) Pastimes. (14) Agriculture. 

(7) Warfare. (15) Economic Condition. 

(8) War-music. (16) Birds. 

Each of the subjects mentioned here tells something 
new and, as such, requires careful study. These items are 
but a. few of the many, each of which, in view of the special 
importance attaching to it, deserves elaborate treatment. 

The manners and customs prevailing in the country 
during the period under review were most peculiar, disclos¬ 
ing an admixture of foreign elements in them. Examples 
are not rare to. show the prevalence of many non-Hindu 
manners and customs in the country in bygone ages. Thus, 
when a daughter was given in marriage to a young man, 
her sister or sisters were also given to him as dowry together 
with a number of maid-servants. This we find in the case 
of Aduna and Paduna, the two daughters of a certain Raja, 
in the Manik Chandra Rajar Gan, evidently composed before- 
the Mahomedan domination. Another custom, namely, 
that of trial by ordeal, was peculiar, and may be supposed 
to be an outcome of Buddhistic influences, though parallel 
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cases may be found in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 
This custom had a striking similarity with a similar practice 
prevalent among the Anglo-Saxons of England prior to the 
Norman conquest. The Mayanamati songs, the Chandi" 
kavyas, the Dharraamahgal poems and the Manasamahgal 
poems are full of these trials by ordeals. 

The custom of keeping a written document (Jayapatra) 
from a husband, going abroad for a long period on trade 
purposes, by his wife under certain circumstances, was most 
peculiar. This was done to save the wife giving birth to a 
child during the absence of her husband (generally a 
merchant) from calumny. Dhanapati, the merchant of the 
Chandikavya story, is said to have executed such a document 
in favour of his wife and we have reason to believe that it 
was held perfectly legal in the Law Courts in those days. 
This throws a flood of light on ancient ways of life and 
points to an age when a wife was not under the complete 
subjugation of her husband, as in later days. The spirit of 
free love, free movements, and self-culture among women, 
as found in the recently discovered East Bengal ballads, 
speak of an age quite different from the ojie that followed. 

The keeping of trained dogs by the rich and giving 
them names show that they were once not regarded as un¬ 
touchables. In the Mayanamati songs we learn that Raja 
Govindachandra kept trained dogs, named them and made 
necessary arrangements for their comfort. The songs, com¬ 
posed before the advent of the Mahomedans into this 
country, refer to a period when society was not influenced 
by orthodox Hinduism of later days. 

That the merchants in the past enjoyed a status 
equal to that of the king is sufficiently illustrated in the 
Manasamangal poems and the Chandikavyas. Why and 
how they came to lose this exalted position require careful 
investigation. Bahsldas, the celebrated poet of Manasa- 
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matigal, who flourished in the 16th century, made mention 
of passports being use5 by the merchants, duly signed and 
sealed by the king. 

Bengal was once famous for her efficiency in the art of 
ship-building, and her commercial activities established for 
her a high reputation worthy to be remembered. Besides, 
such foreign works as ‘ The Mahawanso ’ of Ceylon wherein 
mention has been made of stupendous Bengali ships in 
which Prince Bijay and his companions arrived in Ceylon, 
in the 6th century B.C., and other works of authority on 
Bengal’s maritime activity similarly furnish authentic 
accounts on the subject, hitherto neglected by our country¬ 
men. In the Manasamahgal poems and the Chapflikavyas 
we find animated descriptions of the commercial and maritime 
activities of the Bengali people during the pre-Mahomedan 
period, although the poets dealing with those subjects be¬ 
longed to a subsequent age. These accounts refer to a 
period when Bengal enjoyed political independence and 
when her merchants crossed the seas on commercial enter¬ 
prises unfettered by the trammels of the social rules. The 
ships visited distant countries, such as Ceylon, Guzrat and 
Java and the old Bengali literature described incidentally 
the routes, the islands, etc., passed and their inhabitants, and 
various other things in connection with their voyages. The 
description, though otherwise exaggerated due to poetic 
excesses, is amazingly accurate in respect of the route taken 
by the vessels. With all these poetic extravagance and 
absurdities the mention of hugecrabs and lobsters in the Madras 
waters, by the poets, is found to be true even to this day. 

The mention of the Portuguese pirate-ships (Armadas) 
and the once-important ports of Tamluk and Chicacole 
(Madras Presidency), which we come across so often in the 
pages of our old literature, is a matter of common know¬ 
ledge. The Bengali ships are stated as having doubled Cape 
D 
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Coraorini and reached Piltan or Somnathpatan in Guzrat. 
The hugeness of ships and the picturesque shape of the 
prows representing various animals according to the tradi¬ 
tional mode of ship-building (as mentioned in Juktikalpa- 
taru) are interesting indeed. The poets seem to have 
described facts, though not entirely free from poetic flour¬ 
ishes, The rites and beliefs in connection with sea-voyage 
and sea-going vessels curiously resemble those prevalent in 
the days of Greek civilization, in Europe. 

The crew of a ship consisted of carpenters, pilots and 
naval forces. There was a day when carpenters filled the 
places of modern engineers both in the East and the West, 
when these ships were principally made of wood and plied 
with the help of sails and oars. 

The overseas trade once carried on by the people of 
Bengal, was really extensive and the merchandise in which 
they generally dealt consisted mainly of agricultural products 
which formed the chief resources of the country. Among 
other items of export, glass deserves special mention. 

The fact that Bengal once used to manufacture glass 
can be substantiated by reference to the pages of the old 
Bengali literature as also to the statement made in the 
Periplus. 

The grains, earthen and wooden wares, and cloths 
(specially of very fine textures) were exported in exchange 
for horses, spices and other articles. Spices were perhaps 
brought from the East Indies. 

Now, so far as costume is concerned, there has not been 
any considerable change. The dress worn by the people of 
this country, in ages long gone by, was very much the same 
as it is in the present day. In spite of this fact it is not 
very diflBcult to mark some peculiarities which were current 
in the Hindu period and were even in existence during a 
considerable part of the Mahomedan rule. We have it, on 
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the authority of the Manasamangal by Bafisidas, a book 
written on the 16th century A.D., that people used to wear 
the cloth almost in the same fashion as their up-country 
brethren do it now. In the by-gone days of the Hindu rule 
the warriors perhaps wore armour, indications of which 
may be found in the Dharmamaiigal poems. No doubt the 
practice lingered, to some extent, even during the Maho- 
medan period. Wearing of velvet shoes by the warriors and 
silver shoes*by the rich as described by the poets of the 
Dharma songs and the Manasamangal poems deserves our 
notice. In the days of old Hindu rule the fashion was 
perhaps to wear chaddar, save and except on special occa¬ 
sions. The more general practice of wearing shirts and 
coats seems to have come into existence with the advent of 
Mahomedans in this country. 

In the Manasamangal poems we find the use of turban 
(Pdgri) confined only to the well-to-do section of the 
community. 

It is in the costume of the ladies that we mark a more 
remarkable change. They used sadis of fine fabric which 
are now no longer in use. Among these may be mentioned 
Meghnal, Meghdumbur, GaAgajali and other sadis. The 
ladies wore an underwear resembling the petticoat of the 
present day and a kind of belt known as the Nibibandha.‘ 
We find the underwear mentioned in the Gobindalilamrta 
of Jadunandan Das. Sometimes the ladies of aristocratic 
families wore GJidgrd (gowns), Odnd (scarfs) and Kschuli 
(corsets) probably after the Mahomedan fashion. But 
Kachuli (corset) had the antiquity of the days of the Vedic 
culture. Among the toilet requisites Dhup (incense) was 
invariably used to scent the hair. Amloki or myrohalan was 
generally used in place of soap, though the use of the latter 


^ The belt used by men was known as the Patukd. 
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was not wholly unknown as we find in the Kamasastra 
of Batsyayana the mention of Phenakd (a kind of soap). 
The art of decorating the face with paints was practised 
with great care. It was known as Patra-Rachand (lit. 
leaf-painting) and somewhat commonly described as Alakd 
and Tilakd. 

The Tilakd marks had a great utility in indicating the 
caste, to which a particular man belonged. 

Some changes are noticeable in respect of ornaments. 
Such ornaments as Keyur, Angada and Valaya of various 
types have come down to us from a remote past and we find 
mention of them in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 
Many of these ornaments were worn by both the sexes from 
the forgotten past down to a considerable part of the Maho- 
medan period. Of the very old ornaments SdteSwarl Hdr 
and Hirdinangal Kadi (for the ears) attract our attention. 
Magarkhddu and Mallatodar are some of the old items of 
ornaments. The mallas or wrestlers favoured this ornament 
which they wore on their feet when going out to exhibit tlie 
feats of arms. Khadu and Tad, a kind of armlet, once 
constituted articles of gift for presentation purposes. Be^ar 
was another kind of old ornament w'hich used to adorn the 
nose, and is still worn in some parts of the country. 

Some of these ornaments are still favoured by women 
in the country-side, though the glamour of modern civiliza¬ 
tion has completely revolutionised the ancient forms and 
usages in the bigger centres of metropolitan life. Jadu- 
nandan Das, in his Bengali version of Krapadas Kaviraja’s 
Sanskrit work Gobindalllamrta, gives an account of the 
old ornaments and ladies’ costumes, while describing the 
toilet of Radha. 

Culinary art attained a high degree of perfection at the 
hands of the Bengali women from time immemorial. 
Knowledge of the details of cooking was considered essential 
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for women in general and efficiency in this art was looked 
upon as an attainment even by ladies of high rank in out- 
society. Our poets often took pride in depicting female 
characters, possessing, among other fine qualities, a know¬ 
ledge of this special art. Thus Khullana, Sanaka and a host 
of other ladies whom we find to have excelled in this art 
remind us of the typical Greek community of Homeric days. 

The Hindus always refrained from taking meals cooked 
by strangei;s in support of which hard and fast rules were 
framed to suit their own interpretation of dchdra or 
purity. 

A newly married wife was required to cook dainties and 
serve them with her own hands to the kinsmen and rela¬ 
tives, assembled to partake of the nuptial feast. 

Great stress was always laid upon the selection of the 
various items of food from considerations of health, and 
elaborate rules were framed accordingly. 

The very old sayings of Dak and Khana show the 
particular attention paid to the selection of food. Even 
to-day Bengali almanacs show to what excesses restrictions 
in matters of food were carried. Although, to a casual 
observer, these rules may appear absurd and meaningless, 
they are doubtless based on solid hygienic principle. 

More attention was given to the preparations of sweets, 
vegetables and.fish curries than that of meat. Special pre¬ 
parations of sweets, called Alfa and Inclramiihd are now 
completely forgotten in our country though they are so often 
spoken of by old Bengali poets. Sitdmiirl and Oldldndu 
also are rarely met with. 

Among vegetable dishes Dugdhakusumbhd was once 
very famous. Many of the old varieties of fish and meat- 
curries are still prepared in the country. 

It seems that before the advent of the Mabomedans in 
India the people used to enjoy a free life unfettered by 
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the trammels of increasingly numerous social and religious 
institutions. The women took part in physical exercises 
both indoor and outdoor.* Th’s may seem strange now-a- 
days but nevertheless it was a fact based on literary and 
historical evidence. Examples of women possessing phy¬ 
sical strength as in ancient Sparta, may be seen in old 
Bengali works such as the Dharmamahgal poems. The 
Amazonian princes Mallikil of our folk-literature is an 
example on this point. The young always took gseat interest 
in physical culture. And demonstration of physical feats 
were often held and enjoyed by the people very much in the 
same way as the boxing tournaments were in Western 
countries. 

The wrestling of Prince Lausen with his wicked 
adversary shows the modes generally adopted in a contest. 
In the Mayanamatl songs, East Bengal ballads and the 
ManasamaAgal poems, we learn that hawking or falconry 
and pigeon-rearing formed some of the favourite pastimes in 
the days long gone by. Another game once very popular 
was the celebrated gem play. In a pada by Chandldas 
we come across the following : C’t^l 

’I'M.’ This geru or ball-playing still obtains in some 
parts of West Bengal. But the more popular among the 
outdoor games was the aristocratic Ghaugdn correspond¬ 
ing to polo, which was current during the Mahomedan rule. 
The game was a favourite one with Emperor Akbar. 
The word ‘Chaugan’ is Persian, signifying play with a ball 
and a stick. It was played on horseback (see Encyclo. 
Britt.) and is known to have originated in Kashmir from 
Avhich it travelled to different countries including Persia, 
Tibet, Manipur and Bengal, Bengal being directly indebted 
to Manipur for its introduction into this country. The 

1 See the Dharmaiuangal Poems, the Mayanamati Sougs, and the stories of 
Pui^pamalS and Mallika. 
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description of Chaugan play in Alaol’s Padmavatlis interest¬ 
ing. With the loss of her political freedom, Bengal lost many 
of her indigenous games, especially the outdoor ones, and the 
ladies gradually ceased to take any interest in them. 

Of the indoor games dice and chess found favour in the 
days of old as they do now. Even the women joined in 
these games. In the Mayanamatl songs we learn of a 
peculiar game known as Dudpati which might be the same 
as or similar to chess. 

The description of warfare, as given by our poets, 
refers to the Hindu period ; but the accounts were written 
in the Mahoraedan period and as such, could not be alto¬ 
gether free from Mahomedan influences. The twelve sub¬ 
lords attending a king followed a time-honoured custom.' 
The description of weapons points to the same conclusion. 
The murals, mudgars, shels, sools, etc., were as old as 
the days of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. An 
elaborate description of these weapons and their use may 
be found in the Dhanurveda, Arthas'astra, Nitiprakas'ika 
and some other works dealing with the subject.^ Some of 
these weapons resemble a boomerang of Australia and a 
cross-bow of mediaeval Europe. The mention of swords 
therein leads us to suppose that Bengal might have manu¬ 
factured the weapon. The chariots, the elephants, the 
cavalry and the infantry were known as the four arms. 
There was no caste-distinction among soldiers who were 
recruited from all sections of the community. Even foreign¬ 
ers were employed, of whom Telugus (the Madrasis) were 
prominent. 


1 See the Dharmamahgal Poems of Ramehandra Bandyopadhyay. 

2 See Gustav Opperts’ ' The Weapons, Army Organisations and Political 
Maxims of the Ancient Hindus ’ and Ramdas Sen’s ‘ Bbarat-Rahasya.’ 
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As for war-music it may be said with certainty that 
many of the old instruments are still used. Among these 
the varieties of drums and pipes attract our attention. The 
horn is no longer to be found although it was extensively 
used. 

After the conquest of Bengal by the Mahomedans, the 
two communities, e.g., the Hindus and the Muslims lived 
together on cordial terms and the vexed question of Hindu- 
Moslem unity did not arise at all. Although the Mahome- 
dan rulers at first grew unpopular with their Hindu subjects 
because of their foreign origin and iconoclastic activities, 
the situation changed as soon as their religious zeal abated 
with the march of time and the rulers began to direct their 
attention to administrative affairs. Of course ill-will 
existed in individual cases as it exists everywhere. But it 
was caused rather by personal jealousies than by any com¬ 
munal dissensions. When an autocrat abuses his powers— 
be he a Hindu or a Mahomedan—ill-feelings are, as a 
matter of fact, sure to grow, and this does not require any 
seriods communal difference to aggravate it. 

No wonder, therefore, that the two communities some¬ 
times fell out under similar circumstances. Among other 
works, the East Bengal Ballads and the Manasamafigal 
poems contain descriptions of racial animosities being 
provoked by similar causes. 

Bengal was not much known in the past to the outside 
world for the excellence of her architectural work. Accord¬ 
ing to the verdict of Western experts Bengal could not 
develop her architecture to any great extent on account 
of certain natural causes, for example, want of stone 
quarries and general unsuitability of the soil for solid stone- 
buildings. Among the supporters of this theory Mr. 
Fergusson’s views deserve special mention. Although this 
theory seems to be to some extent correct^, it is nevertheless 
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open to contention. Our old literature throws a side-light 
on our past architecture the grandeur of which seems 
to be a wonder to us. No doubt the poets are apt 
to exaggerate, but what they said are generally true. In 
the Chapdikavya of Dwija Kamala Lochan and in many 
other works we find excellent descriptions of stone-buildings 
inlaid with gems of various colours. 

The peculiarities of temple-construction, with jars 
fixed above the spires, were indeed remarkable. The exten¬ 
sive use of glass too is worthy of notice. The peculiarities 
of the building of cities and the construction of fortresses had 
been mentioned in detail by various poets among whom 
we may specially mention the poet Bharatcbandra, the 
great contemporary and court-poet of Raja Krsnachandra, 
who flourished in the first half of the 18th century. 
The Mahomedan architecture developed in no small degree 
in Bengal—which belonged to the Gaudian type. Distinct 
traces of this type of architecture in the works of Bharat- 
chandra and many others bearing Mahomedan stamp, are 
noticeable. The architectural ruins of Gaud, once the 
capital of the Mahomedans, draw the admiration of the 
world and Fergusson had incidentally to admit the abun¬ 
dance of stone-buildings in this province. 

But the greatest credit of Bengal lies, according to 
this authority, ip the introduction of curvilinear roofing 
in her buildings. Bengal is said to have taught the world 
the method of building this kind of roofs. With bamboo 
and thatch the Bengalees used to build curvilinear roofs in 
the past though these are now growing gradually scarce. 

Even in stone- and brick-built houses, these roofings 
were used. In old Gaud, ruins of such houses may still 
be seen. Another peculiarity in the building of houses 
was quite unique. It was the use of twelve doors in 
a room, known as Baraduari Ghars In Gau4 there 
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still exist the ruins of a room with twelve doors. In the 
recently discovered East Bengal ballads, Baraduari Ghar 
has been mentioned in more than one place. Among other 
peculiar constructions the steel-house for Laksmindra in 
the Manasiimarigal poems, the Tangighar rooms built 
in a lake as is found in the Chandikavya and Goraksavijay 
and the underground prison-houses deserve special mention. 
The peculiar ditches or moats surrounding a fortified 
castle, the concentric circles of wards around a city, the 
Chowkbazar, and the Kotowali (the police station) were 
perhaps partly Mahomcdan in origin. But the system 
of allotting different parts of a city to different castes 
and professions perhaps mainly originated with the Hindus 
and we read about them in old Sanskrit literature on 
architecture and town-planning. 

So far as religion is concerned, the country showed 
a marked tendency, especially during the Mahomedan rule 
towards transition from Buddhism to the present-day 
Hinduism. If we trace the course of religion from the 
10th down to the lith century wo see the Mahayana form 
of Buddhism holding the people in its sway. Although 
various other cults,—the Dharma cult, for example, counted 
many adherents simultaneously, still it must be admitted 
that most of them had an element of Jluddhisra in them. 
Such was really the influence of Byddhism in those 
days, that the Dharma cult which possessed an extensive 
literature of its own comprising, among others, the Sunya 
Puran, the Dharma-mangal poems and the Mayanamatl 
songs, is supposed by many as being an offshoot of 
Buddhism. The quarrels between the rival cults, e.g., 
between ihc Sun and the Dharma cults, fill up some 
forgotten pages of our history. The Sun-cult is still trace¬ 
able in the tenets of Grahdchdnjyas and the Bratakathds 
(viz., of Itural). Although some zealous • Hindu Eajas 
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of the Sen dynasty did much to revive Pauranik 
Hinduism as it exists to-day, Buddhism was still there 
in Some form or other among the masses. In spite of 
the degeneration of its old ideals, the legacy of moral 
sentiment of Buddhism was not altogether lost to the 
masses. The Bratakathas and the Rupakathd of Miilahcha- 
mala bear evidence of this fact. With the advent of 
the Mahomedans, Buddhism finally lost its lingering hold 
upon the peoj^le, and out of its ruins grew up the present 
form of Hinduism, revived and remodelled by the zealous 
Brahman reformers who particularly emphasised the 
observance of purity in social practices, or cichdra, as 
it was called, evidently with a view to counteracting the 
evils arising out of contact with alien people, people 
professing a different religion. Perhaps it was Vaisnavisra 
that sounded the death-knell of Buddhism in this country 
having assimilated some of its best features. 

Though Buddhism gradually declined in this country 
we cannot forget its great merits. The theory of cosmo¬ 
gony, it is to be observed, as expounded in the Sunya 
Puran of the Dharma cult, bore resemblance to the idea 
of creation propounded in the Kigveda. 

The idea of action* once again exercised a more 
powerful influence over the minds of the people than 
that of complete surrender in everything to gods, fostered 
by the prevailing cult of devotion which became subse¬ 
quently the guiding factor in the life of the people of 
this country. 

In the Mayanamatl songs we find the son putting his 
own mother into boiling oil. This is evidently an un-Hindu 


' For example, we may mention the characters of Lausen, Kaludora, Lakha, 
Kafijavat”, Mayanamati and a host of others to be found in the Buddliistic literature, 
such as the Dharmama&gal poems and the Mayanamatl songs. 
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action and every Hindu will fill abhorrence at such an 
instance of monstrously unfilial conduct. This we trace to 
the degenerate Mahayan form of Buddhism when the theory 
of action exercised its sway over the minds of the people. 
The belief that mystic rites and mantras could work wonders 
may be traced not only in almost every page of the literature 
of the Dharraa-cult but also in the literature of the Hindu 
religion, as illustrated by the legends of the sages, e.g., 
Durbasa, Bis'wamitra and Bhrgu. Throwipg one into 
boiling oil had also its parallel in the story of Sudhanva of 
the Mahabharata. Karna’s sacrifice of his son Brsaketu to 
satisfy a Brahman guest in the familiar story of the Maha¬ 
bharata has its parallel in the Buddhistic story of 
Luichandra. 

All these tend to show that perhaps the form of Hindu¬ 
ism, then prevalent, was considerably influenced by the 
Buddhistic ideas and beliefs as a result of which the Bengali 
recensions of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana are 
specially intermingled with such grotesque narratives. The 
Agni Paiiksd (or fire-ordeal) of SIta has its parallel in the 
stories of Behula and Khullana of the Manasamahgal poems, 
and the Chandikavyas which are apparently imbued with 
the'Buddhistic ideas. The Tapasyd or self-mortification of 
Ravana of the Ramayana story corresponds to the self¬ 
mortification of Lausen and RanjavatT of tlie Dharma songs. 

As regards education it may be said that it was never 
neglected in the pre-Mahomedan days. There were regular 
schools for imparting education in the primary, secondary 
and the higher or collegiate stages. Centres of higher 
education are still well-known as Tols. It is most 
peculiar that caste was no bar to education. In the old 
Chandikavya story Srlmanta, though a Bdnid by caste, 
received the same kind of education with the Brahman boys. 
The Saradamahgal by Dayaram and the East Bengal 
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ballads describe vividly the system of education obtaining in 
old days. 

What strikes us most is the attention given to female 
education. Girls were equally educated with the boys, 
sometimes reading in the same school under the same guru. 
The story of Vidya-Sundar in which Princess Vidya 
challenged all the princes of the world for a literary contest 
with her, was not altogether a myth. Literacy prevailed 
among the lowest as well as the highest classes. Thus 
we find Phullara, the fowler-woman, quoting the Sastras, 
Khullana, the Bdnid lady, recognising her husband’s hand¬ 
writing, a Brahman woman in her connection forging the 
letter, and a minister’s daughter romantically changing a 
letter in a manner which helped to bring about her union 
in marriage with a young man for whom she conceived a 
liking. Even high-class public women were also credited 
with the capacity for transacting documentary business as 
we learn from the Mayanamatl songs. Another public 
woman of the Dharmamarigal poems put knotty questions, 
shewing great erudition, to a prince, for solution. Besides 
having literary education, the women of older days were 
expert in the fine arts. The decorative excellence of Suriksa 
in the Dharmamangal poems and of many other women in 
embroidery and other works astound us in no small degree. 
There are also, numerous examples of excellent Alipand 
drawings in the East Bengal Ballads and other works. 
Dancing was so much cultivated in the pre-Islamic days 
that Behula of the Manasamahgal poems earned the epithet 
of “ Dancing Behula,’’ and the story says that this qualifica¬ 
tion of Behula was instrumental even in restoring her dead 
husband to life. The stories of Mallika, Kalihga, Lakha- 
and a host of others show conclusively |to what extent the 
women of our land gave attention to physical culture, like 
the Spartan women of ancient Greece. These stories prove 
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the spirit of the times and the pictures were, perhaps, 
drawn from the exact state of society in a particular period 
of her life. 

About the various castes it cannot be denied that there 
was much peculiarity in the by-gone days due probably to 
the prevalence of Buddhism in the land. In the Sunya 
Puran and the Dharmamahgal poems, we find such low 
castes as the Uadis and the Dorns receiving even the laudatory 
homage of the staunchest Brahmans and occuj)ying the 
foremost position in society. The sun-worshiping Graha- 
charyyas and also the Bdnids once occupied a better status 
than they hold now. How these castes came to lose 
their position and the Kapouji Brahmans came to 
occupy the forefront in the Hindu society is, in spite 
of meagic data, an interesting study. Different 
parts of a city were allotted to different castes. Besides, 
we see from the times of Raghunandan the stereotyped 
form of the present-day Hindu society with the Brahmans 
as its undisputed head, has held its ground. But previ¬ 
ously, Buddhism, Nathism and .some other cults, and in 
later days, Vaisnavism,—strove to oj)pose it with all their 
strength. If we read the Buddhistic Jatak stories and 
some other works it seems to us that the reason for the 
superior position of some inferior castes of the present day 
was that, caste was in the making at the life-time of 
Buddha, as Prof. Rhys Davids would say. The present 
form dates with Raghunandan (I5th century) but the 
attempt for stereotyped caste-system and Brahmanic 
supremacy may be traced even from the days of the Maha- 
bharata when the Ksatriyas disputed the position of the 
Brahmans with great force. In Bengal it was the Sen 
RajSs who became the staunch upholders of Brahmanic 
supremacy and established gradations in society from the 
standpoint of merit alone which latterly turned to be the 
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hereditary privilege of the descendants of the original holders 
of those special recognition. The system has since been 
known as kulinism, and perhaps has wrought more mischief 
than benefit to society, since its first inception. 

In respect of Agriculture, the Bengali peasants attained 
a high degree of perfection at a very remote period of our 
history (9th-10th century). The sayings of Dak and 
Khana,—especially the latter, furnish a store-house of agri¬ 
culture wisdom—the heritage of the Bengal peasantry. 
There is no doubt that the cultivators committed to memory 
most of these aphorisms and followed the principles 
contained in them in their agricultural operations with the 
utmost precision. It is a peculiar feature that astrology 
formed an important element in these aphorisms and the 
technicalities employed in them must have been highly 
useful to the peasant-folk from the practical point of view. 
It may safely be said that the cultivators could appreciate 
essential principles of the science of astrology, disseminated 
amongst the masses, by means of couplets which could be 
easily understood. The weather forecast in the aphorisms 
of Khana is so definite that the cultivators followed it with 
great advantage. Specially interesting are the agricultural 
superstitions (in respect of sowing seeds and plucking 
fruits) by which our illiterate peasants were guided. In spite 
of much that pan be said against superstitions in general, 
we must admit that some of them were really beneficial to 
agriculture as they are evidently the outcome of agricultural 
wisdom, based on the practical experience of our race in the 
matter, from an early age. 

As regards the economic condition of the people, it may 
be said without any hesitation that during the pre-Maho- 
medan period, as also to some extent in the Mahomedan, 
they enjoyed considerable prosperity though there were 
occasional reverses, due chiefly to the misrule of individual 
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despots. The Mayanamati songs, among others, seem to 
confirm this view, though the picture is clearly overdrawn. 
Although the common people led rather a plain and simple 
life during Hindu rule, to the rich, naturally enough, 
articles of luxury were not altogether unknown. Thus 
various arts and industries—such as those of weaving, 
embroidery, painting and others—flourished in the country. 
Cowries were then the prevailing medium of exchange 
though barter was frequently resorted to, as we read in the 
old Bengali literature. 



Aspects of Bengali Society 
from 

Old Bengali Literature 
CHAPTER I 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 

Ordeals .—Before we dwell upon the social customs 
prevalent in Bengal in the Hindu and the early Mahomedan 
periods, it would be well to begin with a description 
of the tests applied in the early days of the history 
of Bengal for ascertaining the character of criminals 
and suspected persons. It is needless for us to attempt 
at tracing the origin of these tests or ordeals. Some 
of these were extremely crude and might have come 
down from a remote pre-historic period, others no doubt 
bear traces of a Tiheto-Burman origin and the rest might 
have their origin in the degenerate forms of Tantric 
Buddhism. In the Maynamatl songs we find a description 
of Raja Govindachandra testing the integrity of his own 
mother by throwing her into a vat containing boiling oil 
which is evidently a monstrous exaggeration. Inspite, 
however, of all the hyperbolic display of poetic fiction, the 
poets of Manasamangal and Chandikavya distinctly indicate 
some of the tests which were applied for ascertaining the 
guilt of suspects in the Hindu period. We find numerous 
forms of these tests suggested as alternative ordeals for 
Behula and Khullana. The Astaparlksii or the eight ordeals 
so often described by our poets consisted of piety, fire. 
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water, seat, ring, serpent, iron and balance ordeals.^ There 
were three more, namely, the hot iron, wax-house and iron 
ordeals. These ordeals have something in common with 
those prevalent in Europe in the contemporary period. 
Trial with hot iron was often resorted to in England in the 
pre-Norman period and walking blindfold over red-hot 
plough-shares, plunging one’s arms into the boiling water 
and grasping red-hot iron, etc., were also some of the 
English ordeals^ corresponding to Bengali ones.^'The ordeals 
which were intended for invoking divine help rather than 
appealing to human agency are still resorted to in this 
country and are now known as ‘Jalpada’—a kind of water 

^ The following forma of ordeal were known as the As^apariksa 

(a) Dharraadharraa Parikaa or piety ordeal. Here a person had to thrust his hand 
into a big jar and pick out a ring from it at once without knowing where it lay. 

(b) Agni Pariksa or fire ordeal. Here one was to walk seven times over a 
furnace covering oneself with cotton. 

(o) Jala Parlksa or water ordeal. Here one was to be thrown into water bound 
hand and foot. 

(d) Asana Parlksa or seat ordeal. Here one was to remain saepended in the 
air without any support. 

(e) Anguri Pariksa or ring ordeal. Here one was to pick up a ring from a jar 
full of boiling ghee. 

(/) Sarpa Pariksa or serpent ordeal. It is traditionally believed that some of 
the most venomous snakes have gems on their hood. The victim was to seize one 
from the hood of a snake without being stung. 

(g) Laulia Parlkfla or iron ordeal. One was to handle red-hot iron. 

(h) Tula Parik^fi or balance ordeal. Here one weighed in a balance was 
required to be as light as a particular piece of gold. See Ban^idas’s Manasamangal, 
p. 651. Two new ordeals are mentioned in the Chandikavya by Mukundaram (pp. 181- 
83), viz., hot iron and wax ordeals. In the former case a piece of red-hot iron was to 
be carried by the victim who was made to walk round a circle seven times with it. In 
the latter case one used to be shut into a wax-house which afterwards used to be set 
on fire. The cooking of iron grain till they become soft and edible is mentioned in the 
Manasamafigal poem by Bafi^Idas (p. 619). The system of trial by means of ordeals 
is described by Hiuenthsang who visited India in the 7th century (see V. Smith’s 
Early History of India, 342). 

2 See the Groundwork of British History by G. F. Warner and Marten. 

3 Asiatic Researches, Vol. I. See also the article 
by Sorendranath Ghosh, PravasI, Sravan, 1330 B.S, 
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ordeal, ‘Chaulpad^’—rice ordeal, ‘Nalchala’—reed ordeal, 
‘Batichclla’—cup ordeal, etc. In Jalpada the culprit is to 
drink water charmed with Mantras, the effect of which is 
believed to make him vomit blood. Similarly in Chaulpada 
the culprit is to chew rice under certain condition which is 
believed to produce some effect indicative of his guilt. 
The last two ordeals, the reed and the cup, when charmed, 
lead the person who touches them, to the culprit or the 
spot of the perpetration of the guilt. 

Marriage and doirry .—There was a curious custom of 
giving away a younger sister of the bride to the bridegroom 
as a part of the dowry. In Mfinikchandrarajar Gan, com¬ 
posed some time between the 11th and the 12th centuries, 
we find Raja Govindachandra marrying Aduna, the elder 
daughter of Raja Ilarischandra of Sabhar, and receiving 
Paduna, his younger' daughter as dowry, who, however, for 
all intents and purposes became his wife.* When marrying, 
the Raja received a hundred maids, in addition, to look 
after his household. 

Marriages were held as a fitting occasion, by the well- 
to-do sections of the community such as the Banias, for the 
display of wealth and pomp, and these may be found in the 

1 S'ee ManikchaDdra Eftjar Gan (Vanga Sahitya Parichaya, by D. 0. Sen, Vol. I, 
pp. 46, 47, 50, 74 and 75) and ‘Gopichandrer Qftn.’ Mr. Nalinikftnta Bhat^a^ali refers 
to the practice of giving away the maid attendants of a girl of respectable family as 
part of the dowry to the bridegroom at the time of marriage as being still prevalent 
in the district of Jalpaiguri. See p. 9, Bhat^asali’s edition of Maynamati songs. 
Professor Joge4chandra Ray says that the practice prevailing in the Raja’s palace 
in Orissa is to give away the maid attendants of the bride in dowry on the occasion of 
a marriage, Prativat Bhddra^ 1328 B.S. Compare the reference to ‘Nityananda-Vani^a- 
Vistar’ (p. 12). But the custom in many cases is to give away sisters as part of a 
dowry. The similarity in the two names, Aduna and Paduna, and the fact that on 
Govindachandra’s desertion of the palace the other wives of the Rftja went to the 
harem of Khetu, his foster-brother, Aduna and Paduna remaining true to the ascetic 
prince, seem to indicate that Paduna who was given away to Govindachandra 
along with his wife Aduna, was her sister and did not hold an inferior position. 
See also Bha(ta4ali and Datta’s ed., Maynamatir G&n, p. 8. 
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description of the marriage ceremony of Laksmlndi^, son 
of Chfind Sadagar in the Manasamahgal poems.’ 

The system of receiving dowry {‘pan') w’as also in vogue 
in the past with this difference that the bride’s side, and 
not the bridegroom’s side, as is the case now-a-days, was 
the recipient. But it still remains tlie same with the lower 
classes (e. g., the Mathials). The songs of the Sun-god are 
full of pathos expressing seiitiments of a girl whose father 
having received the ‘pan' before an assembly wjfs under the 
legal and moral obligations to allow her to be taken away 
by her husband at a tender age when she naturally longed 
for tlie society of her parents. The pathetic outbursts of 
feeling on such occasions give a true and unvarnished 
picture of a particular aspect of our society.^ 

Owing to the marriage of girls before adolescence, 
parents had often to deplore untimely widowhood of their 
daughters—the saddest calamity in the life of married girls. 
Widow-remarriage was not allowed in the upper classes of the 
Hindu society. Besides widows were not allowed to parti¬ 
cipate in social functions such as marriage, as their appear¬ 
ance was considered inauspicious. The lot of these girls 
became harder Avhen, with the loss of their husbands, they 
gradually found themselves deprived of almost all the privi¬ 
leges enjoyed by a woman and put as it were under a social 

1 See Mfinnsaraangal poems of Bijay Gupta, Bansldas, KHetoanaDda, etc. 

See tbe songs of the Sun-god : 

‘Msfl Sit'S 'SIX *11% I 

irtf^ II 

Jit'S Jltfti:^? I 

Jitbw '»t| ’sfji ii 

'stsri Jit'S Jit'fti;?i^ ^ 5^^ 'sd ‘tt% I 

’it'ew Jftf^ ^ ^tJRi #t?Ji n" 
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ban, requiring to pass their lives in austerities, attended 
with fasting, vigil and numerous other hardships. So, it 
is not difficult to fathom the feelings of a girl-widow’s 
parents. In their affection the parents of the unfortunate 
widows would sometimes allow them to use Fag (red 
powder), gold bracelets and Pdtsddi (a kind of cloth) in 
substitution for Sindur (vermilion), 3mkhd (shell bracelets) 
and Khuan (cloth) * which only the wives with their 
husbands alive are privileged to wear. The practice of 
chewing betels by widows as mentioned elsewhere and 
the practice of using costumes and ornaments by them, 
as everybody knows, are now denounced in our society. 

Jaypatra .—There was a time when commerce was 
in a flourishing condition in Bengal. The merchant 
community in those days held a position very little 
different from that of a prince. The merchant princes 
in those days sailed across the deep in an undaunted 
spirit and spread the name of Bengal far and wide as 
they stopped at various ports with ships laden with the 
products of this land. In course of these voyages years 
would sometimes elapse before they could re-embark for 
home. It happened not infrequently that a merchant had 
to go away when his wife was in an early stage of 
pregnancy, too early sometimes to be noticed. It was 
often found from experience that these wives, after the 
departure of their husbands, were subjected to popular 
suspicion and scandal. Our folklore is full of descriptions 
of the miseries of these wives.In the story of Khullana 

* See Manasamaiigal by Ketakadas Ksemananda : 

frsi ! 

'sf? II" 

- See Tbakurdadar-jhuli by D. Majuradar. 
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in Chandikavya we find the merchant Dhanapati leaving 
for Singhal (Ceylon), under orders of the king, for 
trade-purposes with ships laden with merchandise. The 
merchant had to stay away from home for a very long 
time. Shortly after his departure, his wife Khullana 
showed signs of conception and in due time gave birth 
to a son. Srimanta was the name given to this boy, 
who at an early age was sent to a Pathsala where his 
proficiency in all the subjects struck his .Guru with 
astonishment. On one occasion, the Guru dropped a hint 
regarding his parentage by way of a joke, which the lad 
deeply took to his heart. Thereupon he left home on 
board a ship in quest of his father and finally came back 
with Dhanapati, his father. Instances of this nature are 
numerous in our folk-literature. The opinion of the society 
often influenced the minds of the husbands of these hapless 
wives and they were persecuted even by their husbands. 
In these circumstances, a clear necessity demanded some 
sort of remedy with a view to affording protection to these 
women and safeguarding their fair name, and ‘ .Jaypatra ’ * 
was the thing which gave them the remedy. This was 
a letter given to them by their husbands, on the eve 
of their departure for foreign countries, admitting if their 
wives were in an advanced state of pregnancy or even 
if there were any signs of the same. .This document, 
which was to be signed by the husband and sealed in his 
presence, used to be kept by the wife for production when 
necessary, and was moreover, recognised by the court. 

It is difi&cult to ascertain when this peculiar custom 
came to be introduced in Bengal, but that there was 
once an imperative necessity for such a measure is an 
unquestionable fact. 


' See Kavikanka^ Mukundaram’s Chaj^^ikSvya (BaAgiabasi ed.), p. 190. 
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Charms.^The use of charms by women to exercise 
control over their husbands was very popular in the 15th 
and the 16th centuries in Bengal. It was specially resorted 
to by women who wanted to make their husbands sub¬ 
servient to their wishes as they were constantly in dread 
of losing all hold on them and of their co-wives exercising 
greater control on their husbands. There might have 
been some justification for this action on the part of 
the wives vfho, in many cases, were treated with neglect 
by their husbands. The drugging and charming perhaps 
came to our country from Kamrup, one of the centres 
of the Tantric cult. It is said in the countryside, even 
to-day, that the women of Kamrup are capable of trans¬ 
forming a man into a lamb, to which unfortunate condition 
many strangers visiting that place are believed to have 
been reduced by unscrupulous women in the past. The 
belief in the theory that drugging or the simple utterance 
of Mantras can change a human being (like the characters 
in the stories told in the Arabian Nights) into a lower 
animal, has been handed down to us from the days of 
the Tantric Mantrayana Cult of Buddhism which however 
has strange similarity with the Tantric l5akta cult of 
Eastern India as we still find in the temple of Kamakhya 
(Kamrup) in the province of Assam. The similarity in 
the matter of the use of charms and drugs in Bengal 
with England seems apparent when we read Kavikahkan’s 
Chandikavya and Shakespeare’s Macbeth, both of whom 
flourished in the 16th century, giving almost the same 
list of magic ingredients for the purpose of charming.^ 


* See Kavikafikan’s Chandikavya, pp. 136-37 : 

c^lETl n” i 
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These formulas might have travelled to Europe from 
India, at a very ancient time, with the Indian Gypsies. 

Freedom of Women .—Women enjoyed perhaps greater 
freedom before the Mahomedan invasion. In Maynamatl 
songs we find the mother Maynainati going to meet her son 
Raja Govindachandra when he was transacting business 
in his court. The dowager queen dressed herself in a 
white Sadi, took a stick (made of bintal wood) in her hand 
as she was old and chewed scented betels when ’ proceeding 
to the court.* We also find in the same songs the 
queens supply the ingredients for what was to serve the 
purpose of collyrium to paint the eyes with. 

Aduna and Paduna went to the house of an ordinary 
Bapia named Nimai on some business.^ In the Dharma- 
mangal songs which breathed Buddhistic sentiments, 

(Bring the nails of tortoise, teeth of crocodile, an owl from its hole and the biles of 
lizard, etc.). 

See also Bah^idas’s Manasamahgal, p. 503 : 

“ ’tt'Q I 

tt'S II” 

(Bring the left leg of a crab, the biles of a rat and the left eye of an owl to supply 
the ingredients for what was to serve the purpose of collyrium to paint the eyes with. 
See the Witches’ broth in Macbeth, which contains, among many other things, eye 
of newt, adder's fork, maw of shark, wool of bat, scale of dragon, gall of goat, 
lizard’s legs, and wings of owlet. 

Cf. The incantations of women in the Vedic age, who were afraid of their 
co-wives. Kgveda, X. 145 and X. 149. See also the Atharvaveda. 

1 See MuynSmatl song : 

?itfl ^ eft’ll II 
★ * * 

^ I 

iir nit 0 

if?Rtr?|C5 SHRl ^ II” 

2 See Maynamatl songs. 
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descriptions are found of women enjoying greater personal 
liberty in all the spheres of life including even tlie battle¬ 
field where they are found fighting side by side with their 
comrades of the opposite sex.' Examples of free love 
between men and women are abundant in the Mymensingh 
Ballads, proving without doubt that women of all grades 
of the society "commanded then a greater freedom than in 
the days that followed. 

Garland and Sandal-pa ate (Mala-chandan).—In social 
gatherings it* was the practice to offer garlaml and sandal- 
paste to the most I'cspccted guest present as a mark of 
honour. These could only be offered by the host hiinsell 
and naturally most of the guests present in such a gathering 
jealously watched the conferring of the honour. Such 
gatherings often gave rise to bitterness amongst castemen 
who found it a suitable occasion to decry one another and 
tried to uphold the prestige of their respective families. In 
those days political activities were thrown into the back¬ 
ground and social matters occupied the fore-front of public 
attention. A vivid description of Mala-chandan contest 
is to be found in Kavikaiikan Mukundaram’s Chandikavya, 
pp. i75-7(). 

Passport :—This document with the royal seal issued in 
former days was known as ‘ Berajpatra.’ A kind of passport 
in the shape of ‘Puri’ or thread is found mentioned in the 
life of Mfiladhar Basil of Kulingram.^ In the days of 
Cbaitanyadev, people intending to go to Puri on pilgrimage 
had to pass through this village. The family of Ramananda, 
to which Mfiladhar Basu also belonged, had the right of 
issuing passports to the pilgrims in the shape of a piece of 
thread. The pilgrim wore the thread on one of his arras. 


1 See the Dharmamangal songs. 

2 See Chaitanya-Charitamrta, p. 176, and Bangabha?a o Salu'tya, p. 152. 
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Penance.—The penance ‘Sale-Bhar’‘ (ie., self-torture 
by impalement) was prevalent in the pre-Mahomedan days. 
A devotee practising this penance was inspired with the 
belief that he would thereby win the choicest favours of 
the god he worshipped. In the Dharmamangal songs it is 
mentioned that the queen Ranjabatl got a son (the famous 
Lausen) by practising this penance. 

Fondness for the dog .—This animal which is now 
regarded as untouchable by the orthodox ^Hindus and 
Mahomedans was a pet at least in the twelfth century. In 
Manikchandra Rajar Gan it has been described that when 
Raja Govindachandra left his palace with ascetic’s vow, his 
birds, cows, elephants and dogs were so much moved that 
they set up wailing for him. His favourite dogs which were 
no less than a hundred and eighty in number ^ threw them¬ 
selves at his feet as if much moved over his imminent 
departure. Again in the same place we find that these one 
hundred and eighty dogs were not only favoured in our 
homes, but received regular training if they happened to 
belong to rich masters. ® Dogs in those days served also the 
purpose of keeping watch over a house. Hadi Siddhii, the 
Guru of Govindachandra, made arrangements for the main¬ 
tenance of a pair of formidable dogs to prevent the Raja 

1 See Dharraarajer-git by Narasinha Basu : * 

“ »rtc?i I 

^ II ” 

(When I, Rafljavatl, got noyself impaled at Chapai to get a son by the advice 
of the priestess Samulya, the god Dharma granted me the desired boon.) 

8 “ ^ ^ *11^ I " 

Ma^iikchandra Rajar Gan. 


Ibid. 
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from entering the houses of his subjects for alms, by way of 
testing the strength of asceticism of that monarch. These 
dogs were named ‘ Hapan and Jhiipan.’^ The naming of 
dogs was another peculiarity of those days. They often 
indicated the nature of the animal, for instance, Hapan 
signifies quick-breathing and Jhapan, jumping. 

All these prove the popularity of dogs in ancient Bengal 
suggesting a coincidence with the place of the animal in the 
present European society. 

Likeness for luxuriant hair .—In the Mahomedan period 
the Hindus used to keep their hair long, a custom inherited 
by them from their forefathers.^ It is, however, interesting 
to trace the change of national taste in this direction from 
time immemorial to the present day. With the arrival of 
the Mahomedans in this country, the taste changed and our 
people began to imitate the ruling race. They began to cut 
the hair to a shorter length allowing it just to touch their 
shoulders and this fashion came to be known as ‘Babri.’ 
Thus the art of hair-dressing, specially plaiting, received a 
partial check so far as it concerned men, the fair sex keeping 


‘ " %Ttvi ^ I” 

Ibid. 

The various orders of ascetics of ancient Bengal used to carry sticks or staffs 
with them for fear of dogs kept by the villagers—See Jaina iyaraipga Sutta. 

C/. The story of the Mahabharata which tells us that the Pai?davas were 
preceded by a dog (or the god Dharma in disguise) during their final journey 
to Heaven. 

2 See Manasaraafigal by Bijay Gupta (P. 8. Gupta’s ed.), p. 196. 

" ST#?? *rt«lt? pi I ” 

(Laksmindara possessing large arms had also long hair.) 

See also RamSyaija by Krttivas (Lankakanda), 

" ?M? ^ p I ” 

<,The soldiers of Bama fled so hastily that they could not find time to tie up 
their hair.) 
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up the old practice down to tlie present day. The Babri 
also came into disfavour some time after the advent of the 
Europeans in this land. The Europeans themselves were 
fond of keeping long plaited hair and using wigs up to the 
18th century. But it is not witliin our scope to trace how 
and when this fashion changed in England giving place to 
the practice now prevailing, bringing about, as it did, a 
corresponding change amongst Europeans in India. We 
may, with some degree of accuracy, assume th’dt it was the 
Civil War of ItilB which was responsible for this change. 
At that time the Puritan anti-Royalists cropped their hair 
short (to demonstrate their hatred against the Cavaliers who 
used to keep long hair), a practice which won for them the 
special epithet of Boundheads, a terra by which they 
latterly came to be known. The English and other 
European nations imitated the new fashion discarding the 
old practice. The Bengalis gradually grew accustomed to 
the fashion introduced by the ruling race. Therefore quite 
contrary to their tradition, the young generation of Bengal 
keep longer hair in front of their heads and in many cases 
the hair at the back is actually cut off exposing the skin in 
imitation of the European fashion. 
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SHlP-BUILDlNa AND COMMERCE 

In ancient Bengal ship-building reached a high degree of 
perfection imd the sea-going vessels used to be actively 
engaged in promoting the prosperity of the country by 
conducting commercial intercourse with various places both 
within and outside India. 

The wood required for the construction of ships was teak, 
gambhari, tamal, pifd, kathfil, etc. But it seems that the 
wood of the fabled tree Manapaban was best for the purpose. 
In the earliest times, the word Manapaban implied the 
extreme speed of a vessel, compared with the flight of 
the mind and the wind, and we have a text in the 
Mahabharata, ‘ to sheu' this. But 

latterly it seems that a certain species of wood was identified 
with Manapaban, the exact nature of which is not known. 

In building a vessel the first work to be done was 
a ceremony known as ‘ Darabindha ’ or the thrusting of 
a gold nail (Sonarjal) to the keel (Dara) with the help 
of a silver hammer (Hatur) . It was done by the owner 
himself. After this ceremony, the actual work of con¬ 
struction was to begin. First a measurement of the 

—I 
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vessel was taken. Then the keel was to be carefully 
constructed with which strong pieces of timber were 
^joined with the help of iron nails. Next the ‘ Galui ’ 
(prow) was to be built. This finished construction of 
the hold of a vessel. The deck, the Patatan (pieces of 
timber joined to the keel) and the shed were also made. 
After these, the construction of helm and rudders, and 
decoration-work made the building of a ship complete.' 
It may be noted that the prow took the * appearance 
of a peacock or a Suka bird or some other fancy shape 
specified in the works on art and the ships were accordingly 
known as ‘ Mayurpahkhi,’ ‘ Sukapahkhi,’ etc. Mention 
of seven types of prows representing the shapes of a lion, 
a buffalo, a serpent, an elephant, a tiger and a bird is 
found in old Sanskrit works on ship-building, such as 
Juktikalpataru by King Bhoja. ^ 

A vivid description of the construction of a vessel is 
found in the Manasamaiigal by Bangsidas (D. Chakravartl’s 
ed., p. 286). An idea of this is given below 

The lord of Champaka (the merchant Chand) construc¬ 
ted some vessels for which he himself performed the 
ceremony of gold-nailing (Sonar-jal or Jalai). The length 
of the vessel was fixed at a thousand yards (more than 
half a mile, evidently an exaggeration). ^From the keel 


1 For the construction of vessels see also Chandidas’e Srikrg^ia Kirtan (p. 140) 
published by the Vahgiya Sahitya Parisad. 

2 See also Vi^vakos, Vol. X, p. 461. In ancient Europe also the prows of the 
vessels represented various models. See the figure of the old Attic ship in the 
Dipylon Vase (British Museum) and Boman galleys in Trajan’s column Eostrata. 
See the pictorial representation of the landing of Vijaya in Ceylon in Ajanta cave 
paintings. (See B. K. Mukherjee’s A History of Indian Shipping and Maritime 
Activity, p. 44.) See also the sculptures from the Sanchi Stupas (E. K. Mukherjee’s 
above work, pp. 33-34). The Chinese Junk (Commercial Museum, Philadelphia) as 
told by Marco Polo (Periplus of the Erythrman Sea, 247, published by Longmans, 
Green and Co.) may also be mentioned in this connection. 
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to the central deck the height was six cubits and a half 
(thirteen Tal) which was designed to stabilize the equili¬ 
brium of a ship. The bamboo-poles required to set a 
ship in motion where the water was shallow were also 
measured with thread. More serious work, however, 
commenced with the construction of the hold of the ship. 
The wood ordinarily chosen for the purpose was known 
as ‘Manapaban,’ noted for imparting the swiftness of 
the wind (ir of a wish to the ship. Strong pieces of 
this timber were joined together with the help of iron 
nails. In this way the construction of the hold was 
completed. When it was finished the metallic sheets 
(pith-pat) were fitted and the mat doors (jhap) fixed up. 
Then ‘ Mathakastha,’ or ‘ Galui ’ (prow) was made, 
decorated with flowers of gold and silver. The principal 
cabin was built, after the deck, composed of wooden planks, 
had been fitted up (Piitatan). This cheif cabin (Raighar) 
was beautifully decorated with rows of artificial flower- 
garlands. On the vessel the mast (Malum wood) was duly 
fitted. The helm (Patwal) and its auxiliary piece of 
timber (Jhokabari) were not forgotten. When these had 
been finished, a nicely ornamented shed was built on the 
ship. It had rows of Chamar (chowrie) and festoons of 
various types which made the vessel look pretty. Finally 
the eyes of the figure on the prow of the ship were made 
with jewels resembling the moon. This completed the 
building of the ship. 

A similar description of ships as found in Kavikankan’s 
Chap.4lkavya, pp. 221, 222 (BafigabasI edition), is given 
below 

“ Seven ‘dingas ’ or vessels were built by Bisiwakarma 
and his son Darubrahma with the assistance of Hanuman. 
The mighty hero Hanuman began to saw the wood of 
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various denominations, such as ‘Sal,’ ‘tal,’ ‘kathal,’ ‘pial,’ 
‘gambhari’ and ‘tamal.’ The architect Dariibrahma in the 
meantime made the nails. They made beautiful vessels, 
each of which was a hundred yards in length and twenty 
yards in breadth. The prow of each vessel resembled 
the head of a Makara fish. It was made of ivory and 
the eye-balls were of precious gems. First, the ship 
‘ Madhukara ’ was constructed. In its central part there 
was the ‘Raighar’ containing ‘ Rajasan ’—the principal 
cabin for the merchant. A nook was reserved for the 
lielmsman and the back part as the strong room for keeping 
treasures. There was also a mast on the vessel. The 
Danda-kerwill or oars were made of jack and teak wood and 
a helm was fitted to the prow of each vessel. The seven 
vessels were named :—' 

1. Madhukara (the Bee)—The flagship. 

2. (xuarekhi (Its prow resembled the head of a lion). 

3. Ranajaya (the Victory). “ 

s(f^ I 
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2 d, Nelsou’s Flagship ‘ the Victory’ in the battle of Trafalgar. 
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4. Eanabhima (the Terrible in war). 

5. Mahakaya (the Titanic). ‘ 

G. Sarbadhara (the All-Container). 

7. Natasala (the Amusement Hall).^ 

The following were the principal parts of a vessel: — 

1. Dara (helm) or patwal.* 

2:.: Malumkastha (the mast). 

3. Tala (hold). 

4. Mathakastha (prow). 

'T® 
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1 C/. the famous ship ‘ Titanic ’ of the White Star Line Company. 

^ Inspite of exaggerated descriptions of our poets, these vessels containing 
amusement hall, as in * Na^^ala * and containing everything as in the ‘All-container* 
of the list of Kavikankan as also AjayselpSt and PaksTraj of the list of Vijay Gupta . 
mentioned later on, may be compared with the present-day ships of the other 
civilised countries of the world. 

^ Dara in the present dialect of the countryside means an oar, but in our older 
works it has often times the meaning given above. 

3 
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5. Chhaighar (shed). 

6. Patatan (deck). 

7. Dandakerwal (oar). 

8. Bah^akerwal or Dhvaji (Bamboo-pole). 

9. Pas (chord). 

10. Nangar (anchor). 

11. Pal (sail). 

12. Dara (keel). 

These names are still used to convey the meanings they 
did in ancient Bengal. It would be interesting for the 
purpose of comparative study to find out if some of these 
technical names were analogous to those used in other parts 
of India in the literature of ship-building. 

In the description given above, we find elaborate details 
of the different parts of a ship built in those days. Exag¬ 
gerated descriptions are, however, apparent in the writings 
of Bijay Gupta and some of the poets of the latter-day 
Manasa cult, when ship-building as an art was practically 
abandoned in Bengal. But though there is much of legends 
in the stories, the old traditions were not altogether lost 
sight of. Ships of considerable tonnage for commercial 
purposes were surely still being constructed.* The descrip¬ 
tions of voyages often go to show that ships of very large 
size used to be constructed in Bengal even if sufficient 
allowances are made for poetic imagination.® In Bijay 


^ See Kavikanka?, p. 220. (If 100 carpenters worked for a whole year, only one 
vessel could be constructed.) Also see IBan^Idas, p. 285. (1,600 carpenters cut the 
branches of the Manpaban tree and piled them up in rows.) See also p. 282. (By 
the command of the king the Chief Engineer Giribar and the Admiral Gop3>l started 
with 1,600 carpenters.) 

2 See Tumour’s Mabawanso. In this book we come across the following : “ Prince 
Bijay and his followers were sent away by King SiAhababu of Bengal (on board a 
ship) which was so large as to accommodate full seven hundred passengers.” 
According to this work the ship in which Bijay’s Pandyan bride was brought over 
to Ceylon was of a very large size, having the capacity to accommodate 18 Officers 
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Gupta’s Manasamangal (Pearisankar Gupta’s ed.) we find 
the following : 

“First was launched the Madhukara. On board this 
ship, the millionaire Chand took his quarters. It was 
followed by the ship ‘ Biju-siju.’ This was so big that it 
broke the crooked projections of the banks on either side 
levelling them as she moved on. Then followed the ‘Gua- 
rekhi.’ She was so high that the City of Laiika situated at 
a long distance, was visible from its deck. After her came 
‘Bharar-Patua.’ Dancers were on board this ship. She was 
followed by Sankhachfid (the shell-crowned). Her sides 
seemed to touch two opposite banks of big rivers and her 
bottom the ground under water. Next started ‘Ajaysclpaf 
(the invincible steel-bottomed). There was an arrangement 
for a big fair in this ship. Then came up the * Udaytara’ 
(the morning-star). Her length was so extraordinarily large 
that when half the portion was exposed to rain the other half 
enjoyed sunshine. Then sailed the ‘ TiSthuti ’ (or the 
parrot-beaked). She was filled with merchandise, such as 
jute and coarse blankets, etc. Then followed the ‘ Dhabal’ 
(or the white). She moved slowly and often stopped on 
account of her great bulk. After every stoppage she was 
to be set in motion by sacrificing a hundred goats. Then 
sailed the ‘ Kedar ’ (the great god Siva). Before reaching 
the shore the ship had to be worshipped with incense and 
‘ Panchapradlp ’ as is done in a temple when performing the 


of StatCi 75 menial servants and a number of slaves besides the princess herself 
and seven hundred other virgins who accompanied her. (See Eadhakumud 
Mukherjee’s A History of Indian Shipping and Maritime Activity, pp. 157-162 ; also 
pp. 163-164.) See also ‘ BafigalTr Bal ’ by Rajendralal Acharyya, p. 22, and the copper¬ 
plate grants found in East Bengal for Bengali docks and harbours of ancient 
times. See for the above * The Indian Antiquary,* Vol. XX, pp. 44*45. (Scupper- 
plate grants from East Bangal, by F. B. Pargiter.) See ‘ Bangalir Bal,’ p. 39, and 
J.R.A.S., 1896, p. 625. 
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evening service.' Then came the ‘Paksirfij’ (the Prince 
of Birds). Many fruit trees of considerably large size were 
there for the use of the people on board the ship. Then 
was launched the ‘ Bhimakfa ’ (the fierce-eyed). This 
vessel carried fourteen lakhs of conch-shells. This was 
followed by the vessel ‘Ankhatilli’ (the treasure of shells). 
Her principal parts were made of sandal wood. Behind her 
sailed the vessel ‘Ajla -kajla.’ She used to devour a hundred 
goats at every turn of the river (meaning that its size was 
so big that at every turn its motion had to be ensured by 
sacrificing a hundred goats). Thus one after another the 
ships proceeded to the Gaiigasagar.” ^ 

^ The popular notion of the old Bengalis about the ships being endowed with 
life bears a striking similarity to the notion of the people of ancient Europe. 
We learn in Grote’s History of Greece (London, John Murray, 2Dd ed., Vol. I, 
p. 214) the following “Argus, the son of Phryscus, directed by the prompt¬ 
ings of Athene, built the ship inserting in the prow a piece of timber, from the 
celebrated oak of Dodona, which was endowed with the faculty of speech.” See 
also Apollon. Ehod., 625, IV, 680. Apollodor, I, 9, IG. C/. the death of Iphyginia, 
daughter of Agamemnon in Homer’s Iliad. 
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The following descriptions found in the Manas,iraahgal 
by Bahsidas (D. Chakravarti’s ed.), p. 288, may also be 
noted :— 

“The first vessel which Chand launched on water was 
Madhukara. Its deck was filled with earth, so that it took 
the appearance of land on which a small town with markets 
was set up. The foredeck was reserved for worship. A 
tank of fresh water was there with aquatic plants on its 
surface to kbep it cool and with fish of various descriptions. 
A vegetable and a flower-garden completed the outfit of this 
wonderful ship.” The merchant Chand ascertained the 
cost of this ship to be fourteen lakhs of ‘tankas’ as may be 
gathered from what he had said to his treasurer Govinda. 
He furthermore said that the merchandise on board this ship 
was worth the same amount.^ 

'st^i f%5rl I 

^ ’tRf ^'Qtitt^ f%5rl irtw I 
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Another description found in the same work, p. 319, is 
given below :— 

“ First started fiankhachuda followed by Chhotighati 
(the ship of wares) which was filled with earthenwares. Then 
KajalrekhI (lined with collyrium), Durgabar (the boon of the 
goddess Durga,) and Manikyamerua (the diamond-crowned) 
sailed one after another. The last was so big that it had to 
be driven by sixteen hundred oarsmen. Then proceeded 
Agal-pagal (the mad), Rajaballabha (the favoifrite of the 
king), Hansakhal (the Royal duck) and Sagarphena (the 
sea-foarn), one behind the other. The last one was filled 
with soldiers of Kalirlga. Behind these ships came Udaygiri 
(the mountain of the rising sun), followed by Laksmipasa 
(the abode of the harvest goddess). In the latter ship 
the priest Subhai established himself with all the requisites 
for worshipping Hara-Gaurl. The next two vessels were 
Udaytara (the morning-star) and Gafigaprasad (the favour 
of the Ganges). The last one of the fourteen ships was the 
flagship Madhukara, the Bee, which was the best of the lot. 
In this ship the merchant Chand, the lord of the fleet, had 
his quarters with his five advisers. During the voyage the 
crew sang Sari songs (a kind of chorus) all the while.” ‘ 

' Tt'S ^'8 *tt'8 
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Another description from the Chandikavya by Kavikaukaij 
Mukundaram, p. 191, is given below : — 

“First was recovered from water the ship Madhukara. 
Its drawing-room was made of pure gold. Then came the 
turn of Durgabar. It was full of Gabars or sailors. Then 
came to sight the ship ‘Guarekhl.’ Her mast (Malumwood) 
might be seen from a distance of six miles. Another ship 
which rose up was Sankhachuda. Her breadth was eighty 
yards. Anctther ship named Chandrapal was now recovered 
from the depth of water. When sailing, her sides touclied 
both the banks of the river. The seventh and the last vessel 
was Chhotirnati which carried rice.” * 
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In the midst of the evidently exaggerated descriptions 
of the poets about big vessels we sometimes come across 
accounts of smaller crafts in our old literature. We find in 
Ban^Idilsfp. 320), for example, the following:—“The admiral 
Gopal who sailed first had with him forty-two small boats 
(Hat-nao). The mode of construction of the river-boats and 
that of sea-going ships are now precisely the same as we 
read about them in our old literature and the nomenclature 
adopted in the past was on the whole the same*as we use it 
now. It seems that the sea-going ships and the river-crafts 
were built on the same principle. Even the other day a 
coasting vessel named the Amlnfikhatun and its sister-vessels 
of considerable tonnage were built by a merchant of Chitta¬ 
gong with the help of local carpenters and mechanics and 
the method of building adopted for the purpose appears 
to be the same as was done in the past. So far as their 
build and speed are concerned, these ships were perhaps not 
inferior to those used in England in the days of Nelson. A 
point of coincidence, i.c., of keeping a flagship in the 
mercantile marine as we find in the navy of the civilised 
world tb-day, is indeed curious. The number of ships, i.e., 
seven and fourteen, which the merchants of old generally 
adopted in completing a fleet, was perhaps due to the notion 
that these numbers were auspicious. A merchant before 
undertaking a voyage used to perform certain ceremonies.’ 

'»tta rar’itq i 
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' See Sen’s Folk-Literature of Bengal, Calcutta University, pp. 73-75. 
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The following among others constituted tlie crew of a 
ship : — 

1. Gabar (sailors, consisting of two classes) : (a) Manjhi 

or oarsmen, (b) Dari or Karnadhar (helmsmen). 

2. Sutradhar or Carpenter. 

3. Karmakar or blacksmith. 

4. Paik or foot-soldiers. 

5. Pubari or diver. 

6. Mirbahar or admiral. 

7. Karikar or craftsmen. 

8. Karari or helmsman and captain. 

Gabar—a sailor. The caste from which boatmen were 
generally recruited is still known as Gabar in Bengal. They 
were exceptionally sturdy and the terra ‘Gaithyargabar,’ 
applied to them, signifies great physical strength. The 
sailors used to sing a chorus called Sari when plying their 
oars.’ The sailors-were mainly recruited from East Bengal.’’ 

Sutradhar—carpenter.’* Carpenters’ services were requir¬ 
ed for repairs and the joining of parts; these carpenters suppli¬ 
ed the necessary crew corresponding to an engineering staff 
maintained on board a modern ship. Carpenters were 
essential for European ships when steamships were not in 
vogue. 

Karmakar—blacksmith. Blacksmiths were engaged in 
building a ship and as their services were considered indis¬ 
pensable, they were taken on board the ships. 

Paik—foot-soldiers. They were taken in perhaps owing 
to insecurity of the age to protect merchandise from any 

1 See Satyanaraya^er Punthi, edited by Abdul Karim and Manasamaftgal poems. 

3 See Kavikankap, pp. 198 and 207-8. The Gabars used ‘Da^ida (helm), Dafida 
Kerwals (oars), Ban^akerwfils (bamboo-poles) and Fans (chords) to ply the vessels. 
See Kavikahkap, pp. 194, 195, 207, 227, 228, 229, 234 and 23G. 

3 For Carpenters see Anson’s Voyages and Discoveries (published by the 
Everyman Library). 

4 
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possible attacks of pirates or hostile foreigners.' Mention 
has been made of the Telugu soldiers employed by the 
Bengalis in the Manasainahgal and the Dharmamahgal 
poems. 

Pubari—divers. They accompanied the sea-going mer¬ 
chant vessels to ascertain if there was anything wrong in 
that part of a vessel which remained under the water.® 

Mirbahar—-admiral. It is an abbreviation of the Arabic 
term Amir-al-Bahar, meaning an admiral of.a fleet. The 
admirals would not only use warships but also armed 
merchantmen as appears from the description of Chand’s 
voyage for trade. In Bahsldas we find Admiral Gopal 
accompanying the carpenters in their voyage in quest of 
Manapaban wood perhaps to guard them against any possible 
attack, a precaution which was considered necessary to 
provide against the insecurity of sea-voyage. 

Prom the descriptions that one comes across in the works 
of our poets it appears that the merchandise carried in 
Bengali vessels was mainly intended for export to Patau and 
Singhal. A system of barter was generally resorted to and 
fraud® played by the Bengali merchants on foreigners of 
questionable civilization, furnished a stock of humour and 
fun to our poets, on which all of them wrote in the same 
strain. We find occasional mention of merchandise, wherein 
the prices are sometimes ludicrously exaggerated, for during 
the time when these works were writteii, sea-voyage was 
reduced to a vague tradition in which fact and fiction were 
hopelessly blended together. Still we give below two lists 
which may be found interesting as they no doubt contain 
some elements of truth. According to BaA^Tdas, it was the 

1 See Bafi^Idas, p. 329. 

2 See Bafisidas, p. 329. 

3 See the Chan^ikffvya by Kavikaukan (tbe character of Murari^ila) and the story 
of SaAkhamala by D. R. Majumdar. 
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Bengali merchants who introduced cocoanuts and betels in 
some foreign countries, but this seems to be a myth. 


First List. 


Items of Bengali Merchandise. 

(1) Betel-leaves in exchange of 

(2) Betel-nut ,, 

(3) Lime * ,, 

(4) Catechu ,, 

(5) Cardamom ,, 

(G) Satabari Kame^war 

(Asparagus racemosus) ,, 

(7) Fruits ,, 

(8) Vegetable-roots ,, 

(9) Pulses ,, 

(10) Onions and garlics ,, 

(11) Camphor ,, 

(12) Water-weeds ,, 

(13) Dolichos (jladiatus 

(MTikhana) ,, 

(14) Goats and sheep ,, 

(15) Radish . ,, 

(16) Dry fish 

(17) Sugarcane ,, 

(18) Jute ,, 

(19) Wooden utensils ,, 

(20) Wooden furniture ,, 

(21) Earthenwares 

(22) Oil and clarified 

butter 


Articles of Foreign Countries. 

Ten emeralds for each leaf. 
Ten gems. 

Quick-silver, 

Gorachana (a bright yellow 
pigment). 

Pearl. 

Musk. 

Golden bricks, bells, etc. 
Diamond. 

Corals. 

Maces. 

‘Bakhar.’ 

Diamond. 

Ruby. 

Gold. 

Ivory. 

Sandal-wood. 

Royal maces (Nabadanda, 
symbol of royalty). 

Chowrie (Chamar). 

Gold and silver utensils. 
Golden furniture. 
Bell-metal utensils. 

Quick-silver. 
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Items of Bengali Merchandise. 

(2S) Kuokum in exchange of 
(24) Poppy 
etc. 


Articles of Foreign Countries. 


A jar full of honey. 
Strings of gold-bell, 
etc. 


For a reference to the above list, see Bah^Idas, pp. 380- 
390 and 392-393 (D. Chakravartl’s ed.).^ 


Second List 


Items of Bengali Merchandise. 


Articles of Foreign Countries. 


1. Peer 

2. ‘Biranga’ 

3. Suntha 

4. Ape 

5. Pigeon 
G. Fruits 
7. Bahara 


in exchange of Horse. 

,, Clove. 

,, Tanka—a kind of wood apple, 

Feronia elcphantum. 

,, Elephant. 

,, Sua (Parrot). 

,, ‘Jayfal.’ 

,, Betel-nut. 
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Items of Bengali Merchandise. 

8. Jute in exchange of 

9. Glass 

10. Sea-salt ,, 

11. Dhuti (cloth) ,, 

1'. Oyster-shell ,, 

13. Harital ,, 

14. ‘Joani’ ,, 

15. ‘Chui’ ' 

16. Sheep ,, 


Articles of Foreign Countries 

White Chowrie (Chamar). 
Emerald. 

Rock-salt. 

Pots. 

Pearl. 

Diamond. 

Mina.’ 

Sandal-paste. 

Horse. 


(See Kavikahkan Mukundaram’s Chandi-kfivya, p. 
191—Dhanapati’s exchange of mercliandise in Ceylon.’ 
The exchange of commodities seems to be somewhat more 
reasonable than that to be found in Bahsidas). 

It is to be noted that there was a time when glass used 
to be exported from India. We learn the following in the 
Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, pp. 220-221 (by W. H. 
Schoff, A. M., Longmans, Green & Co., 1912):— 


“ The origin of the glass industry in India is uncertain. 
According to Mitra, Antiquities of Orissa, I, 101, it was 
made in Ceylon in the 3id century B. C. and Pliny (XXXVI, 
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66) refers to the glass of India as superior to all others, 
because ‘made of pounded crystal.’ Mirrors, with a foil of 
lease and tin, were largely used at the time of the Periplus, 
and Pliny indicates (XXXVII, 20) that ‘the people of India, 
by colouring crystal, have found a method of imitating 
various precious stones, beryls in particular.’ An early play, 
the Mrcchliakatika, or Little Clay-Cart, describes a scene in 
a court of justice to this effect (Mitra, 100 ; see also A. W. 
Eyder’s translation, Cambridge, 1905).” 

The Bengali merchants usually carried on trade ^vith 
Ceylon and Patan in Guzrat and visited the following ports : 

1. Puri. 

2. Kalinga or Ivalirtgapatam. 

3. Chilkachuli or Chicacole in the Madras Prc.si- 
deucy. 

4. Banpur. 

0 . Setubandha Rameswar. 

G. City of Lanka (in Ceylon). 

7. Nilacca or Laccadives. 

8. Patau (in Guzrat. 

One of the chief places outside India visited by the 
Bengali merchants was the Laccadives. Mention is found 
also of Pralaraba, Nakut, Aheclahka, Chaudrasalya island 
and Ahartana island which we cannot identify but which 
undoubtedly lay outside our country. A vivid description 
of the coasting voyage of the Bengali vessels from Sapta- 
gram (an inland port of Bengal) to Patan in Guzrat by 
doubling the Cape Comorin, is found in the Manasamangal 
poems of Bahsidas. In the Chandikavya of Kavikahkan 
Mukundaraju we find accounts of mercantile adventurers 
of Bengal related in glowing terms. The lists of ports, 
both Indian and foreign, and the conditions of sea-voyage 
tally in both these works. 
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In Bansidas we find the following deseription of the 
voyage of Chand, the merchant. Inspite of poetic fancy 
and exaggeration, a rough idea of the sea-routes and ports 
may be gleaned from it. 

“ The merchant started for south Patan. There were 
great celebrations and festivities at the city of Champaka, 
All the ships started one after another. At the head of 
the vanguard was Admiral Gopal with forty-two small 
vessels. After leaving his own territory Cdjand passed 
through the following places in succession : Kamarhati, 
Madhyanagar, Pratapgarh, Gopfilpur and Eamnagar. 
He then reached Kalidah-Sagar which he crossed, leaving 
Gandharvapur to the right and Blrjiagar to the left. 
Then the merchant reacdied the mouth of the Ganges 
after passing through Kamesswar, Mandarerthana, Pichalta 
and Kamhisnupuri one after another. At Gahgasagar 
Chand performed worship and sacrificed goats. After 
leaving Champaknagar the ships were on the voyage for 
five months. The merchant passed through many difficult 
places after having reached the sea. He passed through 
[Jtkal and Kalinga on his right. Crabs, lobsters, leeches 
and crocodiles obstructed his passage through the malice 
of Manasa Devi. At last the merchant reached the Golden 
Lanka surrounded by golden walls. Chand here saw the 
Raksasa king and received his passport before proceed¬ 
ing further. Then he left Lanka on his right and passed 
the Malaya mountain near Cape Comorin. He also passed 
Bijaynagar (Ceylonese?) then ruled by king Ahi. The 
next important place which the merchant visited was 
Parasurrimtlrtha. Leaving this place the merchant reached 
the vast sea known as the Nllaccarbunk (/it. bend of sea 
near Nilacca—perhaps Laccadives). Reaching this sea 
the crew felt giddy as they heard the deep sound of the 
waves which rose as high as mountains. They almost 
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lost their way but through the expert direction of Captain 
Dulai the vessels were steered properly. It was by look¬ 
ing at the stars that Dulrd could keep to the right direction. 
After much trouble, the merchant Chand and his com¬ 
panions reached the city of Patan, then ruled by King 
Chandrakctu.' 

On Cluind’s way back from Patan, he crossed the 
Laccadives, then passed the Vindhya-ranges, Lanka, 
Setubandha-Rameswar and reached Kalidaha,-sagar where 
he experienced a heavy storm.^ 

The above description leads us to the conclusion that 
Patan, once a celebrated city in Guzrat, was frequented 
by the merchants of Pengal who reached the place by 
sea crossing the Bay of Bengal, part of the Indian Ocean 
and the Ai-abian Sea. The voyage was probably a coasting 
one and Ceylon which stood midway between Bengal and 
Guzrat by tbc sea-route, was a favourite place of commerce 
for the merchants of Bengal. Patan is not an inland city 
similar to Tamralipti or Tamiuk which was once one of the 
most important seaports of Bengal. Though Patan means 
a city yet the frequent mention of this particular Patan 
and the way leading to it, makes us think that it is no 
other than the Patan or Somnath Patan of Guzrat, not a 
fanciful creation of our poets.'* 

' See Baiisldas, pp. .IlS-.W.). 2 See BaiiSidas, pp. 396-399. 
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It seems our merchants used to frequent the islands 
and ports of the Bay of Bengal to which reference has 
already been made in this chapter. 

The following description is to be found in Bijay 
Gupta’s Manasamaiigal (N. M. Sen Gupta’s ed., pp, 
194 - 195 ) : 
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“Oh merchants, listen. In the north King Mukteswar 
reigns. It is very difficult to comprehend the ways of his 
people. They take the seeds of pepper for rice. The 
king of the east is known as Bidyasaoga. The greater 
the bulk of the person the more the respect is shown to 
him. The people are all degraded and the social customs 
are in a most pitiable condition. Marriage-laws are not 
at all strict as brothers often exchange their wives. Even 
a brother marries his sister in that land. The women 
enjoy complete freedom and use coloured cloth especially 
to cover tlie breast. Caste-system is not observed at all. 
Ill the west the people are barbarous. They bore their 
ears, .seldom observe any caste-distinction and use ornaments 
on the neck. They do not give the girls in marriage 
unless they are sixteen and even then they put the married 
girl for some time in the priest’s house in lieu of his fee. 
A married girl even keeps the house of her si.ster-in-law’s 
(husband’s sister) husband. In case of any child being born, 
it shares the property on both .sides.' Now hear the condi¬ 
tion of Patan or the South Pfitan. Its king is Bikram 
KesarT. The people of this land are very rich. They 
keep jars full of gems. In their land oonch-shells, 
pearls, etc., are abundant, as sea-waves fling them 
in large numbers on the shore in particular phases of the 
moon. Even the poor own oysters and pearls.” ^ 

1 The peculiar customs regarding inheritance such as inheritance of nephews 
as found in BafiSldas are still prevalent among the Nairs of Madras side. The 
preservation of dead bodies mentioned in the same work gives us glimpses of 
customs prevailing among the Buddhists. 

® ^«!ri 'OJ? I 

cf\ C'fr*!?! irfsft 'srtr? ii 

’Itf? (71 *1*^ I 

(71 (PHTf? (TTflTP ^ ’em II 
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The above lines, though full of grotesque fiction, seem 
to contain some grains of truth. By the term ‘ the north ’ 
the poet perhaps indicates the foreign countries to the 
north-east of Bengal. Prom Chittagong onwards to China, 
people are fond of pepper and they take it iii excessive 
quantity with their meal. By the term ‘ the east ’ the 
poet perhaps means the Buddhist Burma and the adjoining 
countries where owing to the influence of Buddhism caste- 
system is ignored and marriage-laws are less rigorous. 
The Burmese women are very fond of coloured garments. 

(7f W ^ II 

^ 1 

*11^ II 

^fi c^t?i I 

^ II 

;srl^ f '«ltf II 

CT c?c*t^ ^ s(ff I 

C5t?m II 

'SRt'rartii ^ '«rh?i i 

find *t«f ^ ^f»f ii 

^ m I 

^fki >2W»i II 

cqc^ i 

Th! II 

^*(1 5’C® 5tC^5 ^?I5I ?hR I 

BSW'? ilt^t?l CTC»t 'srt’hR II I 

—c>tJ? ), ’j; iss-iss I 
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Freedom of women is also allowed in Burma. The western 
country may possibly mean the Madras Presidency which 
lies to the south-west of Bengal. As regards Pa tan, it 
may be said that it was a rich city or else the merchant 
vessels would not have been described as visiting the place 
for the purpose of trade. 

Another account of the voyages of the Bengalis (as found 
in Kavikafikan’s Chandikavya, pp. 195-202) runs thus p 

“ After the performance of the usual ceremonies before 
sailing, the merchant Dhanapati passed the following places : 
Bhowsinherghat, Matiarisafar, Chandigachha, Bolanpur, 
Purathan, Nabadwip, Mirzapur, Ambua, fiantipur, Gupti- 
para, Ula, Khisma, Mahespur, Pulia and Hrtlisahar— 
all by the side of the Ganges. Then he reached the 
very celebrated inland port of Bengal known as Saptagram 
near the Tribeni.” The poet here incidentally praised this 
port and gave it a superior place among the following 
ports and places (some of which are Indian and .some 
foreign) known to the poet. They are the ports of “ Kalinga, 
Trailariga, Aiiga, Vaiiga, Karnfita, Mahendra, Magadha, 
Maharastra, Guzrat, Barendra, Vindhya, Pingal, tJtkal, 
Dravid, Radha, Bijaynagar, Mathura, Dwaraka, Kasi, 
Kankhal, Kekaya, Purabak, Anayuk, Godfibarl, Gaya, 
Sylhet, Kfimrup, Koch, Hangar, Trihatta, Manika, Patik.a, 
Lanka, Pralamba, Nakutta, Biigar, Malay (Indian), 
Kuruksetra, Bateswaii, Ahulanka, Sibatta, Mahanatta 
and Hastfna, etc.” According to the poet the merchants 
of the above places visit Saptagram but the merchants 
of Saptagram do never visit those ports and places (which 
prove the exaggerated notion of the poet about Saptagram). 

“ At Saptagram the merchant took on board sufficient 
quantity of drinking water for his voyage ; he then passed 


1 


Only the gist of the Bengali passage is given here. 
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some other places of note by the river banks, such 
as Nimaitirtha, Betarali, Bagan, Kalighat, Omuliuga, 
Chhatrabhoga, Kalipur, Hiinai, Hetagarli, Sahketainadhaba, 
Maclanmalla, Blrkhana, Kalihati and Dhuligrain. On his 
way lie encountered storm on the river Magra. It took the 
merchant twenty days to reach the canal of Aiigarpur. 
Then his vessels entered the sea adjoining the country of 
the Dravidas. The first place of note was Puri, celebrated 
for the temple of Jagannath. Then the merchant visited 
Chilkachuli or Chicacolc. Next ports of note were Balighata 
and Banpur which were soon left behind. They then 
reached the land of the Firinghees (Portuguese). They 
stealthily passed this place under cover of darkness at night 
as they were afraid of these people who were very strong 
in their fleet of warships which were known as the Harrnada 
(Portuguese Armada, the Portuguese being very strong in 
ships in these parts). Dhanapati then passed some seas 
whicli were infested with crabs, snakes and crocodiles, 
etc., like Chand. After much difficulty he reached Lanka. 
Befori- reaching Lanka, however, Dhanapati’s vessels 
touched Setubandha-Rameswar and crossed Kalidaha or 
Black-watered Sea.” * 


^ ^ csil’Fl ’rft^ 

^ I 

Tf%i II 

( *151 I 

^ ^ II) 

I 

JTfiS^rtf^ jppii ^ II 

jfffe I 
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It is peculiar that Kalidaha which BaMdas mentions 
to be near Bengal, Kavikankan places near Ceylon. It 
may be that any expanse of blue sea was called by them 
‘Kalidaha.’ As for the mention of Harmadas, it may 
safely be said that they are matters of history. The 
Portuguese pirate-vessels were for some time the curse 
of the eastern seas. 

II 

CT ?l%1 ^ II 

>rt^ srr?f i 

II 

^ I 

fwl II 

'5lt?5l II 

^5 Wl C’f®! I 

s^jf ^tt’f '5rfei( II 

II 

*TI II 

* ♦ * iif 

II 
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In the voyage of Srlmanta, son of Dhanapati, we come 
across the names of two islands namely, Chandrasalya 
and Abartana, both lying on the way to Ceylon. We cannot 
locate these islands as we cannot locate Banpur en route 
to Chand’s voyage, for obvious reasons. 

Though there is evidently much exaggeration about 
the size of the ships, it is quite probable that the 
vessels belonging to Bengali merchants were often of 
enormous sisje,' tor the bulk of ship^ counted very much 
during those days.'' The Bengali poets had some traditions 
of the past, to which they added mucli that they derived 
from their imagination. In one of the ballads of Mymen- 
singh, it is mentioned that a vessel was called Kosa, 
because its length was two miles (a krosa). Of course, 
it is almost absurd to suppose that any vessel could be 
of such a monstrous shape, but it is not unlikely that 
in ancient times when there was a fashion in the civilised 


f®5ri ‘ 5IC5I II 

^ (T|t^ JltJll ’tt?I II I 

—I 

1 As regards the possibility of Bengali vessels to be of enormous size so 
far as can be gleaned from hyperbolic poetic description, it should be noted that 
doubt is entertained by some eminent scholars and savants. 

2 For detailed information on ancient ship-building of Bengal which is still 
current to some extent in Chittagong, see among others an article on the above 
subject in the Bengali newspaper “Jyoti,” dated the 17th Bhadra (1327 B.S.). Sec 
also Introduction to Mymensingh Ballads (Vol. 2, C. U. Publication) by Dr. Sen. 
For a detailed description of the river-crafts of Bengal see, among others, the 
illustrated article named “ The Boats of the Ganges ” by James HornelJ, published 
in the “ Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” Vol. VIII, No- 3, pp. 173 198. 

3 Cf. Chinese junks. 
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countries such as Egypt and Babylon, and as a matter of 
fact all the world over, in constructing huge and titanic 
vessels, a full fleet was sometimes made to cover a space 
of more than a mile, the tradition of which still lingers 
in the name of pleasure-boats, known as ‘ Kosa.’ 
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CHAPTER III 


COSTUMES 

The costumes and ornaments of the old Bengali people 
were different *in many respects from those used now-a-days 
by them. In this respect Bengal had more kinship with 
the North-Western India than we see it to have now. The 
illustrations given in the following pages are from works 
mostly written in the Mahomedan period though they 
will appear to represent things having a bearing on an 
earlier period. 

Angardkhd .—It was a kind of coat once favoured in 
Bengal and still in use in Rajputana, Gujrat and some 
other parts of Northern India. It was a military dress 
in the Hindu period and this may be understood from 
the fact that the Rajputs still commonly use it while 
other people such as Baniils do so but rarely. The Rajputs 
used it with a breast-plate purely for military purposes, 
which might have served as ‘kabach’ or armour, of which 
we have frequent mention in our old literature. The 
Ahgarakha is now generally used as a purely civil dress. 
In Kotah (Rajputana) and Gujrat it is more commonly 
termed as Koria. Koria or Ahgarakha as used by them 
is a long garment reaching the knee-joint and instead of 
buttons it has fastenings in the neck and breast. With 
an additional fastening at the waist it constitutes a special 
type and is known as ‘ Balabandi-koria.’ The cuff of 
the Koria is generally loose though sometimes close-fitting 
when buttons are used. In Bengal its use is restricted, 
6 
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being worn by old men in the remote corners of the 
province.' 

Kdnehuli .'^—A corset. It is still used in many parts 
of India, such as Behar, United Provinces, etc. In 
Bengal it was considered as a fancy dress by ladies even 
in the days of the Mahomedan rule. But it is no longer a 
favourite costume with them. Kanchuli has two main types : 
one short—covering only the breast, and the other long— 
reaching down to the waist. The corset (Kanchuli) is 
fastened at the back with ribbons. Keference to this garment 
has been made by Kana Hari Datta, Chandldas and a 
host of other writers, times without number. Old Kanehulis 
bore beautiful artistic decorations—specimens of needle¬ 
work. For a description of these decorations we may 
refer our readers to the Dharmamangal poems by Ruparam. 
Here we find Nayani wearing a Kanchuli, with exquisite 
needle-work decorations representing the ‘ rasa ’ of l5rl- 
Krsna. In Harivans'a by Dwija Bhawani Das wc find 
the description of a Kanchuli with the figures of Dasavatara 
on it. In KavikaAkan’s description of a Kanchuli we find 
the figure of Bhagawatl adorning the dress. The pictorial 
representations given by our poets are evidently exaggerated, 
but it cannot be denied that there is .some truth in 
them. Specimens of beautiful representation of pictures 
are still available at Dacca, Benares and some otlier parts 
of Northern India. 


^ For Angarakha see the Dharmamangal poems by Eamanarayan, C. U. MS. 
No. 2464, Fob 12, 

^ i 

(The General put on an * Angarakhft ’ and looked fierce.) See also Viswakosa, 
Vol. I, p. 76, where it has been made synonymous with Sanjoft signifying armour. 

* For a description of Kanchuli see Sri-Kr 9 pa Klrtan among other works, 
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Nlbibandha .^—A kind of belt used by women. Another 
kind of belt, not so fine and artistic as the Nibibandha, 
was made use of by men, and it was called Patuka. The 
belt had a string of small bells attached to it, from end 
to end, to keep up a jingling sound pleasing to the ears 
as the wearer moved about. Descriptions of women using 
Nibibandha when dancing and of men using Patuka when 
going to battle, are to be found in our old literature, 
such as the Dharrnamangal and Manasamangal poems. 

An account of the different kinds of costumes used by 
people of different professions are given below :— 

A Brahman .^—The Dhuti and Chaddar of the priestly 
Brahmans are, of course, of hoary antiquity. Garments, 
such as shirts or coats were never used by them. The 
orthodox Brahman priests would never use garlands or 
scents, specially when they were ‘ Brati ’ or engaged in 

^ See Manasamangal, by Baii^idas, p. 312, 

^ «itf^ I 

(Slie wore a belt in the waist above the ouvel.) See also Bamnarayai;), C. U. MS. 
No. 11454, F. 13. For see ibid., F. 2. 

'«rri51 

(The commander tightened a golden belt around his waist.) 

(The commander tightelied a belt around hia waist.) See also BaA^idas, p. 312. 
See Eamnaraya^, C. U. MS. No. 2454, F. 13, 

(Close-fitting bells surrounded the waist of the warrior.) 

2 See the Mahabharata by KS^iraindas, p. 2G9, 

I 

II 

’Tt^IT ’1!:^ ’fc?! I 

(Why have you all overlooked the custom by wearing garlands and using scents 
and sandal-paste, inspite of the fact that you are all Brahmaris as well a.s 
Bratls? A wise Brahmai;i never wears a garland.) 
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observing austerities. (Ohaitanya, when a young man, used 
scents and garlands as he was not a ‘ Bratl Bipra.’) 

Yogi .—An ascetic of the Yogi class used to shave his 
head, wear ‘ Kupdals ’ or earrings of copper, rub his body 
with ashes, put on a rag and carry a beggar’s knapsack, 
a dry pumpkin-gourd and a stick. The most significant 
mark of a Yogi or a YoginI was the use of a Kundal. 
This, however, was often used as a threat by people, 
offering as it did, a broad hint of his (Jesire to turn 
a Yogi or YoginI.' 

A merchant .—The merchant community as well as 
the upper classes of the Hindus used rich garments accord¬ 
ing to their means. Coats were used perhaps on special 
occasions while a Dhuti, a Chaddar and a Pagri constituted 
their usual costume.^ Shoes of various descriptions in¬ 
cluding silver-shoes were used by persons given to luxury. 


1 See Govinda Chandra’s song, slokas 645*(346, 

^ ^ II 

^<*11 #1 II 

(The king shaved his head witli a golden razor, wore the costurue of a Yogi with 
ku^idals or earrings and rubbed ashes over liis body. He »lso wore the particular 
kind of cloth known as Kanpin. With rags and a beggar’s knapsack on his 
shoulders he became a veritable ascetic.) See also Bahsidas, p. 247, 

viit^ sr1x«f I 

^ II 

'5t5 I 

(He took the dry skin of a gourd, a stick, rags and a begging bowl with him. 
He also put on an ochre-coloured cloth and copper earrings as if a Yogi.) 

2 See Bausidas, p. 195, 

?h(, ’itwi 
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A warrior .—The dress of warriors in pre-Mahomedan 
period consisted of an armour, a helmet, a pair of trousers, 
a belt with jingling bells attached to it and shoes some¬ 
times of velvet. Ordinary soldiers, however, did not use 
velvetshoes. A warrior would use armlet, bracelet and 
Nupura and rub his body with dust like that of the 
Mallas or wrestlers before being engaged in a duel. Long 
sticks were often carried by soldiers and these were known 
as ‘ Baibans.* In Manik Ganguli’s Dharmamahgal songs 
there is an animated description of the march of an 
army in full military dress.' 


(The merchant Charid started in a palaiujiiin. He wore silk clothes and had a 
silken scarf round his head.) Also the same author writes elsewhere,— 

(Chand put his feet into his silver-shoes.) 

1 See the Dharmamahgal poems, specially of Manik Gaiiguli for a description of a 
commander’s dress, — 

mi, mi i 

(The commander bad a helmet on his head, a good garment on bis body and he 
wore an excellent pair of silver-shoes.) Sae also liamnarayan, C. U. MS. No. 
2454, F. 13, 

’fim c^fiti mi itm I 

(The warrior tied the girdle or belt round the waist and rubbed ochre-coloured dust 
on his body.) Again the same author writes—C. U. MS. No. 2454, F. 13. 

'55CIC5 r:if^ c^tii i ’ll! ii 

(The warrior put on his waist close-fitting bells known as Ghuhgura and wore 
Aijgarftkha which made him look fierce.) See Madhavacharyya’s Chandikavya. 

fmiTO isfes I 

(The military * Topar ’ otherwise known as ‘Ra^atop’ or helmet adorned the bead and 
the bells adorned the waist of the warrior.) See Ramnarayan, 

iuti c»fh5T;i mi i 

(Tlie Tad or armlet and Bala or bangles adorned the warrior’s arms and the Nupura 
made the feet look pretty.) See the Dharmamangal poems by Rarachandra Banerjee, 

itim^^ mmi mmi mi i 

(Thousands of soldiers armed with Raibans were on their march.) 
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A cow-herd .—He used a short stick (Pachanbadi) and 
a piece of rope for managing his cows. He used a Pagri 
and such ornaments as ‘ Tad ’ (Armlet), Bala (Bangles), 
Kundals (earrings), etc. He also used a Singa (horn) to 
call his companions and herds The cowboys were very 
fond of garlands of field-flowers and specially those of Guiija 
(Abru.s precatorious). They often painted their faces with 
Alaka and Tilaka—marks of sandal-paste.^ 

Fe}n(i(e dres.'i .—The women ordinarily used* ‘ Kanchuli ’ 
(corset), ‘ Odna ’ (a sort of thin wrapper), Sadi with an 
underwear and Nibibandha with ‘ Kinkinl ’ or Ghungura. 


^ See Gltaratnavali, pp. 70-7J, 

(a) 'ilrbiw I 

(Tlie cow-boy Si'idatu comes forward with a red turbjin on his liead ) Again, 

(/;) 5fC9I ^ I 

C’fti'fiR II 

(The cow-boy had the garland of Abrus precatorious on his neck and armlets 
and bangles on his arms. He had also Kundals or earrings on his ears and he 
carried a rope on his shoulders to bind the cows.) Bee Mukundamangal by Haridas. 

(c) I 

(He started giving signal to his companions by blowing the horn.) Bee Go^tha 
by Balar&m Das in which a cow-boy’s dress has been thus graphically described :— 

(fl) I 

II 

w’l I 

^1^65 II 

^ I 

II 

(A cow-boy’s dress tidorned the person of Krs^a. He wore jewels and yellow* 
coloured cloths. He had a necklace on his neck, ‘ Kihkipi ’ on his waist and 
‘ Kupura * on his feet. His person looked exceedingly fine when he wore a bunch 
of flower with a peacock’s feather arranged slantingly on his head, put ‘ Tilak * mark 
on his forehead and rubbed sandal.paste on his body.) 
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In the sixteenth century and even earlier, the Bengali 
women probably used Kocha (the tuck of the lower garment 
which hang's loosely in front of the SadT). The up-country 
and Marathi women still preserve the display of a ‘ Kocha ’ 
in front of their Sadi though it is not prevalent at present 
among the Bengali women. It may be said that stray 
references to the use of ‘ Ghagra ’ is found in our old 
literature such as the Maynamatf songs and the Vaisnava 
padas. In ‘ Ksitlsa Vansavalicharit ’ too, we find mention 
of the occasional use of Ghagra by ladies in the family 
of Raja Krsnachandra of Nadia. All these illustra¬ 
tions tend to prove that Ghagra was rather used in 
Bengal as an exceptional dress and came into vogue in 
this country in the pre-Britisli period owing to the 
Mahomedan in%ience and the etiquette then prevalent in 
the country. It had never commanded universal use, 
perhaps on account of the climatic condition of this country. 
Ghagra is still used in North-Western India and 
this may be due to the close association of the people of 
that province with the Mahomedans on account of the 
latter having had their power most strongly established 
there. The Vaisnava poets of Bengal used the word 
Ghagra probably to indicate the idea they conceived of 
the Braja-GopTs of Vrndavan.' 


N. B. —Vai^navas out of their tender feelings for the cows would not use the 
word ‘ bandha,’ but they use the softer word ‘ chhadan,’ instead, hence the word in 
the above quotation (6). 

^ Dr. Coomarswami and Mr. Arun Sen consider the following, in their translation 
of Vidyapati : 

** Skirt—Ghftgra—not now a separate garment but that part of the Sadi which 
forms a skirt. But in Vidyapati’s days the costume of Bengali women seems to* 
have been that of Western Hindustan (skirt, bodice, veil) familiar in Rajput 
paintings. In^this case * Nibibandha ’ is actually the skirt-string (p. 177, notes.).’ 

They further remarked that “ Nibibandha is not properly a separate garment.” 
W© think that their comments are applicable only to the case of Mithila, the land 
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Men and women of old used incense (Dhup) to dry and 
to scent their hair. For scents, the women used Kuhkum, 
Aguru {Aqualaria agolacha, Aloe), sandal-paste and scented 
oil named ‘ Narayan Taila ’ and ‘ Visnu Taila.’' Though 
the use of soap (Sanskrit is found in Sanskrit works 

of Su^ruta and Batsyayana, its use was perhaps either 
unknown or forgotten in Bengal during the period under 
review. In place of soap rnyrabolans were in use.^ The 
practice of using musk and sandal-paste was prevalent 
among both the sexes.^ Sankha or shell-bangles, eollyrium 


ol' Vidyapilti and not of Beofial. F’roni a perusal of our old literature it seems 
doubtful whetlier Nibibandha was not a separate garment. 

For the use of S&dl with an underwear by the Bengali ladies see Jadunandan 
Das ‘ The 'Juliet of Radlia,’ 

«(f^ ’^511 

II 

(The beautiful girl wore a thin red cloth as an underwear over whicli she put on 
a blue-coloured Sadi.) See also Chandidas’ Khandita, 

»(tl5 I 

(The blue silk Sadi had a * koeba ’ with it.) 

1 See Manasamangal by dagat Jlban Gho?al, 

(Using Narayan Taila and Vispu Taila in hair.) See also Sunyapurana by Ramai 
Pandit and the Mana.samangal poems by Ketaka Das for a description of the use of 
Nirayan Taila. See also the Manasamangal poems by Dwija Rasik for a description 
of the use of Kuhkum and sandal-paste, 

(The cloth diffuses the odour of Kuhkum and sandal-paste.) 

2 See KrttivSsi Raraayan, 

OT %5t?( I 

(The maid uses rnyrabolans to cleanse Sita’s hair.) 

See Krttiv&si Ramayan, 

(The whole body was besmeared with the sweet-scented sandal-paste.) See also 
the pada by Vasudev Ghosh, 
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and vermilion ^ were indispensable to married women 
with husbands alive in former days, as Sahkha and 
vermilion are even now. The sandal-mark (Tilak) on 
the forehead was essential in the Hindu period as the 
peculiarity of marking indicated the particular sect of a 
person. The painting with sandal-paste and musk was 
sometimes done by way of luxury and this was called 
‘ Patra-mchana ’ (lil. leaf-painting)." In it the leaves 
were not tho only things that were represented on the 
cheek, forehead and the breast. The painting Alakd and 
Til aka were very common." This painting was afterwards 
practised as a regular art and the ingredient of the paint 
consisted of sandal-paste, Harital (yellow orpiment), 

(Rubbing the rausked sandal-paste on the body and preparing a flower-garland.) 

1 See Jagarai^a (Ghandikavya) by Madhavacharyya, Vahgasahitya Paricluiya, 
Vol. T, p. 334 

(*■) ^Tl^dT I 

(She had on her arms fine shell-bangles.) 

(n) ^5?^ I 

(Bright-coloured vermilion adorned the foreliead and the liair-parting.) 

(in) I 

(Her deer-like roaming eyes were coloured with collyrium.) 

Besides, see Manasamftngal by Ketakad^s Ksemananda and Dharmamaiigal by 
Ghanarara for Sankha and vermilion. 

2 See Jadunandan DSs, 

(The forehead was painted with musk.) And Ray Basanta, 

I 

(The figures of newly sprouted loaves and flowers and Tilak mark were painted with 
the help of musk and sandal.paste.) 

See Padavall by Govinda Das, 

I 

(Pain Alaka and Tilaka marks.) 


7 
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Manahsila (realgar) or Gorochan;! (a bright yellow 
pigment).^ 

Ill onr old literature such as Manikchandra Kajar Gan, 
the Manasamarlgal poems and others we find mention 
of cloths of various descriptionssuch as ‘Pater Pachhra ’ 
and Khuna (ordinary silk cloths), ‘Chatak Dhuti, Matak 
Dhiiti ’ (silk cloths of Assam), ‘Agun PatsadI’ and ‘ Megh- 
Dambiir,’ ‘Meghnril’ and ‘Gahgajali Sadi.’ Gangajali 
Sadi means that the cloth looked white ana transparent 
like the water of the Ganges on acount of its fineness 
and superior quality. Similarly Meghnal Sadi of the 
Maynamatl songs and Megh-dambur Sadi of Kavikankan 
were named after the blue cloud for the resemblance of 
their colour with that of the cloud. ‘ Matak Dliiiti ’ had 
perhaps some similarity with the Matkas of Assam. In 
all probability these Matkas used to be imported into 
Bengal from Assam. There were embroidery and picture 
decorations in garments.'* 

A close study of the old Bengali literature makes it 
clear that the mode of wearing cloth and Pagri was just 
the same in our country as is now prevalent in the 
up-country districts. 


1 See Batsyayana’fl ‘ Kamasufcra,’ a Sanskrit work, for a detailed account of 
the above. 

2 See among others tlie ManasSmangal poems by Jagab Jiban Ghosal (17th 
century) for Sadia of very fine fabric with such picturesque names as Yatrasid 
(auspicious starting), * Manjft Phul ’ (a kind of white flower), etc. 

^ See Ban6Idas (D. Chakravarti’s edition), 

'SiVS '0^ SR II 

(Her entire frame was covered in a fine wrapper with beautiful paintings on. 
Listen to what these paintings were about.) 



CHAPTER IV 


ORNAMENTS' 

The use of the following ornaments was ini vogue in 
Bengal, many of which have now grown obsolete :— 

(i) Sinihi .'^—This is still used in some parts of Bengal 
and nearly everywhere in India by women as a head- 
ornament. It consists of three gold strings two of which 
run from ear’s end joined at the centre by another which 
goes straight along the hair-parting. In Rajputana it 
is called ‘Sirbandi.’ 

(ii) Besar .^—In rural Bengal it is called ‘Nilkchhabi’ 
—a nose-ornament. It resembles a small semi-circle and 
is worn by women. 

(Hi) Knndal .*—A kind of earring formerly used by both 
sexes. It was generally made of gold inlaid with pearls. 


^ Referencea to ornamonta and attire will be found in D. C. Sen’s Vanga-Sahitya 
Parichaya (Vols. I & II) pp. 210, 227, 260, 286, 334,335,372,385,486,667.829, 
907,1223,1291, 1293, 1294. 1295, 1519, 1520, 1521 and 1794. (See also Glimpses of 
Bengal Life by D. C. Sen, pp. 41-45.) 

2 See the Padavall by Govinda Das—Abhisar, 

fej TO WR ofm I 

(The maid Chitra brought a golden Sinthi and put it tenderly on Radha’s head 
between the hair-parting.) 

^ See Padavall by Jnanadas, 

^ I 

(She touched the nose-ornarnent Besara and smiled a graceful smile.) 

^ See the Gitaratnavali (B. Saha’s collection;, p. 70, 

I 

(The Kupdals or earrings decorate the ears.) Also p. 97, 

I 
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In Bengal the original form of this ornament has been 
modernised and is now known as earring. The old and 
original form, however, still exists in some parts of 
Northern India. 

A special kind of Kundal was known as the ‘Makar 
Kundal ’ as it resembled the head of a Makara—a kind of 
fabulous sea-fish. Latterly, however, this pattern was 
replaced by others—but the name it.self was not changed. 
The present Bengali epithet ‘Makri' given te a particular 
kind of earring may have derived its name from this 
‘Makar Kunfial.’ A peculiar kind of Kundal which is 
now used in the up-country districts is commonly known 
as ‘Chowdani.’ It was once used in Bengal, but not 
in our days. 

(iv) Kdnhala }—An ear-ornament otherwise known as 
‘Chakravali,’ worn on both ears. Chakra or Chaki Avas 
a sort of earring exquisitely decorated with pearls and fixed 
on to the upper part of the ear. The ‘ Vali ’ practically 
covered the whole ear surface. Between the ‘ Chakra ’ 
and the ‘Vali ’ another ornament known as ‘ Hlramahgal- 
kadi ’ or ‘ Madan-Kadi ’ was also used. Chakrrwali is 
still worn by Marwari women of Kajputana. 


(On the forehead (here were the marks of Alaka and Tflaka and in the ears 
the Makar-kiindals.) See also Kasi Das’a Mahabharata, Virat Parva, p. 542, 
1). C. Sen’s edition, 

I 

(A pair of Makar-Kundals and an excellent armour were given to him.) Also ibtd, 
Adiparva, p. 

('riic earrings of the wife of king Pausya.) 

^ See the Manasamahgal poems by Jagafcjlban Gho^ftl, 

I ^ ^ 1 
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(r) Hdr .^—A necklace. Frequent mention of a peculiar 
kind of Har known as Sateswari is to be found in our 
old literature. Along with Har another sort of neck- 
ornament was used, known as ‘ Grlbapatra’;^ It fitted 
the neck closely above the necklace, like a collar. It is 
still used in Bengal and is known as ‘ Chik ’ and ‘ Hansuli.’ 
At present the use of ‘ Hansuli ’ is rather limited as 
the lower grades of the Mahomedans only seem to 
favour it. But this ornament was used by Hindu ladies 
in ages long gone by as will be evident from stone images 
of gods and goddesses with Hansuli on, built in the 11th 
and 12th centuries and even earlier. 

(ri) AngadaJ ^—Ail ornaments for the upper parts of 
the arms were known as Ahgada. A few of these are 
noticed below : — 


(On the upper part of the can there wore t)ie ‘ Chakis ’ an<l below them lengthwise 
were the ‘ Valis ’ and in the middle the ‘ Hirainahgal Kadis ') See Cha^dldas’s 
Srl-Krspakirtan, p. 1V2, 

(The ornament Hiradhar Kadis of the ears.) 
t See Chandidas’s Sri Kr§ijaklrtan, p. 88, 

(I shall tear oft the Satesari necklace, oh old lady.) See the Pada by Bhupati Sinha, 

(She wore the nose-ornament Be4ara and the necklace Satej^wari.) 

See also Kavikankaij-Chandl (C. U. edition), p. 318. 

iV.B.-“Were there two varieties of necklaces so far as their coils were 
concerned e.g.^ seven.coiled and (hundred-coiled) ? 

2 See Bansidas’s Manasamangal, * U^ar-Bes,’ 

(She put on her neck the ornament (Iribapatra which was studded with pearls.) 

3 See Jadunandan Das, Sri Kadhik-ir Be^abinyas, 

(The maid Bisakha brought the gold armlet ‘ Afigada ’ and put it on Pad/id's 
arms.) 
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(a) Ta4 ^—A pair of plain gold bands about two inches 
in breadth used on the upper parts of the arms. This 
ornament was not only used by women but by men as 
well. Tad is otherwise known as Taga. Its use is now 
almost obsolete in our country, it having been replaced 
by ‘ Ananta ’ (a nicely decorated armlet). 

(b) Keyur .-—An ornament for the arms used by both 
the sexes. ‘ Keyur ’ was a sort of gold band with nice 
decorations on. It is a very old ornament an(\ a reference 
to it is to be found in old Sanskrit works written when 
the Aryans did not yet settle in Bengal and Assam. 

(c) Bdju .^—An armlet otherwise known as ‘Baju- 
bandha.’ In the villages of Bengal, especially of Eastern 
Bengal, it is still continuing its existence though feebly 
amongst women and children ; formerly it was made use 
of by adult males too. It is generally w'orn high up 
on the right arm in Bengal but it is sometimes used 
on both the arms in Behar and in the United Provinces. 
Baju is a sort of thick band of gold with engravings on 
and tied to the arm with a string. 


• See Bau6I(ias, p. .‘312, 

(The orntiment known aa Tad or armlet, Bahuti or bangles and gold Chud or a type 
of bracelet.) See also (liUiratijrivuli, the Chandikavya by Madhavficharyya, etc., etc, 
2 See Govinda Chandrer Gita, Slokas 70t-()o, 

(She pnt off the necklace Har, the armlet Keyfir and the bangle.q Kahkan.) See also 
Brndaban Das’s Murali Siksa, 

(You do take the armlets and the bracelets.) 

^ See Chandravalir Punthi (Battala ed.), 

.I 

(The two arms were decorated with the ornaments Tilc^, Baju.Keyur and 

Eafikan.) 
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(d) MfiduUd —An armlet, It is almost similar to Baju 
with this difference that it contains more decorative work 
and is less thick. Other names of this ornament are Tabi j 
(by which name it is known in Eastern Bengal) and 
Kabach. Another variety of this ornament is known as 
Jasam which consists of double rows of Maduli and is 
more commonly used in the rural parts of Bengal. 

The order of the different types of Augada by which 
they are to bd worn is summarised below : First (nearest 
armpit) is worn Maduli, then comes Baju, then Tad and 
Jasam and finally Ananta closes the list. 

(rii) Jlaianchnd .—A bracelet. It has three distinct 
parts each having a different name of its own. The upper 
part is known as Jf??! (Sarala), middle part as (Child) 
and the forepart as (Kahkan).' Sometimes this 

Kahkan, otherwise known as Balaya or Bala, was used as a 
separate ornament. In Saral a ring of pearls or precious 
stones was set. Adorned with floral decorations the Chud 
was a nicely worked ornament. Cliud without Saral and 
Kankan are still used. A kind of bracelet known as 
Bahuti^ was also used. It is even now favoured by the 
up-countrywomen. A kind of shell-bracelet ( La/cs?nibifd.s 
Sankha^) whicli was once popular has now become out of 
fashion. With Kahkan was connected a pair of precious 

1 See Jadunandan Daa’a Sri Radhikar Ve^avinyas, 

(The gold armlets added to the beauty of the arms.) 

2 See Krttibaai Ramayaua, 

i 

(Above the shell-bracelets adorned the gold bracelets or Kahkan.) 

2 and ^ See Bansidas, 

(Gold Bahuti or bracelet was worn on the wrist above the Laksmibihis Sahkha 
or shell-bracelet.) 
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strings and another oriiaraent for the hack of the palm, 
known as Hatpadma. In the middle of the back of the 
palm was set an exquisitely beautiful ruby in a golden lotus 
with open petals. This was fixed to the rings worn on all 
the fingers. 

(vHi) Khadu. —Silver anklets. A peculiar kind of this 
ornament, known ns Magar-Khadu,' was in use among both 
the sexes. In Chandldas another kind of Khadu has been 
mentioned. It was called ‘ Malla-Todar. 

We find also mention of llahkaraj Prita or Baukpata* 
Mai ■* in our old literature. 

(ix) linchhat' otherwise known as Ujjhalika. It is 
now popularly known as ‘Pasuli.’ It was a kind of ring 
for the toes of the feet. In our old literature frequent 
mention of Uijhatika is found. 

1 See Bijay Gupta, 

) 

•a 

(Little boys wore anklets known as Maj^ar-Khadu.) See also Sri-Kr§na-KTrtuDa 
of Chaodidus, pp. 79, 302. 

2 See Cbapdidfls 

(On the beautiful feet adorned the anklets Malla-Todar) Sec also Sri-Kr«pa- 
KTrtana, p. 381. 

^ See ChandravalTr Punthi, p. 199, 

’ll?! I 

(There were anklets in the feet known as ' Bankpata.mal.’) Eadha in her fine frenzy 
was described in a Pada by Banaibadan to be wearing Bankaraj Pata on the breast. 

fUadha wore the anklets Bahkaraj-p5ta on the breast through mistake, owing to her 
excess of ©motion, for Sri Ef?!?®'') 

In Midnapore side the ornament is popularly known as Bank-mal 
or Bank-mahala (^1^'^^®!)- In Balagore side Orissa) it is known as Banki or 

Banka 

4 See Jadunandan Das’s Sri-Radhikar Vesabinyas, 

(On the toes of the feet rings made of precious gems were fitted.) 
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CULINARY ART 


The culinary art once attained a high degree of perfec¬ 
tion in this cohntry. It was systematically cultivated by 
the Hindu women and even the ladies of rank took pride in 
cooking and thus we find a Sanaka' and a Khullana ^ 
preparing a hundred palatable disbes. 

In ancient time a knowledge of the culinary art in a girl 
was more appreciated than any other attainments. It was 
owing to the peculiar condition of domestic life in the 
Hindu society and the part allocated in it to women that 
they acquired efficiency in the art and learnt how to cook 
innumerable articles of food. Due regard was always paid 
to the ordinary rules of hygiene in preparing these dainties. 

In ‘ Daker Vachan,’ ® composed between the 8th and 
Pith centuries A.D., we find mention of curries, plain and 
simple, being composed mainly of vegetables, bearing a 
striking contrast to the subsequent rich dishes of meat 
and onion of the Mahomedan period. In Manikchandra 
Rajar Gan and in other writings of the pre-Mahomedan 
period mention of fifty dishes was very common. 


1 See Sanaka's cooking in the Manasaraafigal poems of Bafi^Idas (ICth century). 

2 See about Khullana’s cooking in the Chandikavya of Kavikankan Mukundaram 
(I6th century). There are very interesting items of curries in various places of 
the work. 

Among other instances may be mentioned Surik^a’s cooking in Manik Gahguli’s 
Dbarmamahgal poems and Sita Devi’s cooking in Chaitanya Charitarnrta 
(Madhyakhanda). 

3 See ' Randhan Prakaran ' in Daker Vachan. 

8 
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Some of the dishes of this period, the preparation of 
which seems to he forgotten in our days, are enumerated 
below : 

( 7 ) Sitd Miiri. —It was a sort of crystallised sugar 
made by the following process :'— 

“ The juice of sugarcane is boiled first. At that stage 
dregs appear on the surface in the form of froths, which 
when removed the sugar gets condensed. It is known as 
‘Baja Gud.’ It is then made into ‘ Modak Giid ’ or ball- 
shaped raw sugar which again is kept in a jar having an 

* See Saliaja Upriaana Tatwa : — 

m I 

OTtCJf C?«f II 

C?^ C®fiT ( 

II 

c^5f f^1 ^ ’3^ II 

’ft?? I 

f?ui I 

^aR< ^ f5^ I 

t^'aUC'^C^ 'Q^rf^^’ttfh II 
*3!^ C®n»f f?U] I 

'Sf«fQ 51v55^^ fjf'l ^15 II 

^5 C5tC5f f%5l^ ^5 I 

stPI '5t5 fi|f5f^1 55 II 
5^5 5*f I 

C5^<J 55 '«r%t5 II 
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opening at the bottom. Through this hole tlie liquid 
portion leaks out. At this stage the upper part of the jar 
is broken and a kind of vegetable leaf commonly known 
as ‘ ganj ’ is put on the surface. Owing to the chemical 
action, the raw ingredients of sugar become more refined. 
But it is yet somewhat coarse and is called ‘ Bhura.’ At 
this stage, the sugar is kept in the sun for some time 
and is then boiled with milk. This process makes the 
sugar milk-wjiite purging it of the coarse suhslance. This 
refined sugar is again boiled and made into small balls 
which now become very white and are called the ‘ Olrilandu ’ 
or‘Laddu.’ These are boiled once more with milk and 
formed into lump. It is ne.\t finally boiled with milk and 
now the preparation of ‘ Sita-misiT ’ or the yellow-coloured 
crystallised sugar is complete.” 

(ii) ‘ Indraiiiltha ’ and ‘ Alfii ’ seem to have been once 
very common. They are not perhaps known now'. ‘ Indra- 
mitha ’ was an article of food (a sort of sweet) of great 
delicacy.^ ‘ Alfa ' was a kind of sweetmeat mentioned in 
the Padavall of Chandidas. 

{Hi) Goat-meat with the soft roots of banana plant 
were made into a relishing preparation.'^ 

(iv) ‘ Gddarer Cham ’ (sheep-skin) seems to have been 
a dainty. In the Manbhum district even the upper classes, 
we hear, take the skin of sheep, goat, etc., down to the 
present day as they relish the fat beneath the skin.“ 

(a) ‘Dugdha-Kusmdmla or a combination of milk and 
gourd is now perhaps an obsolete dish though once very 
popular.^ 

1 Vide Manikcbandra Eajar Gan. 

2 Bijay Gupta, p. 94. 

3 Vide Bijay Gupta, p. 94, anti Bansidasi p. 289. 

^ Vide Kavikafikan Mukundaram, p. 157. 
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(vi) ‘Dugdha-Kusumbha’ was another kind of favourite 
preparation.' It consisted mainly of milk and Cannabis 
saliva or opium. It still constitutes a dainty in Rajputana 
where it is taken on occasions of festivity. 


^ Vide Bbaratchandra’s Anoadamadgal, p. 73; also vide History of Bengali 
Language and Literature, p. 890. 



CHAPTER VI 


PASTIMES 

The old literature of Bengal ahouiuls with interesting 
descriptions of pastimes proving the masculine vigour and 
joy of rural life. Among these pastimes the Chaugdn play 
attracts our attention as being specially a favourite with the 
upper sections of our community. 

The game of Chaugan used to be played with much 
vigour.^ The word Chaugan is of Persian origin, from 
‘Chau’—a crooked stick and ‘gan’—a held. The Chaugan 


^ Beo Ahlors Padmfivail, pp. 121*122 : 

H II 

f^^t I 

'Sill II 

csffiic^ I 
ii 

5t?I i 

c^5tPi f^f^t cstt^rt II 
c^l »pfr I 

«f1f% II 
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was played oni horseback with stick and ball. It was 
played just in the same way as the Polo is done at the 
present day. Moreover, the Polo originally came from 
I’ersia where the Ohavgdn used to be played and it may, 
therefore, be surmised that it took the name of Polo 
(from Tibetan ‘ Pulii’) afterwards, as it travelled down 


C'Sff?! 'Sl'f'sffl I 
fit?i1 II 

mew *1tew I 

II 

film ii 

'srt’ii 'gf?i •■‘rfe* ^ttw II 
C5te?[ 'sqt^ I 

srka ^^111II 
'srf’T^i si1 c«f5Tl i 

'siPle5^ ^f??i1 '<91^ II 

I 

C«|5l1 II ' 

f5p?it^e^ me? CT C'>f<p?1 II 

Jicsf -^n ^f?e^ I 

f>T5fC91? m? '«ft fit®! II 

fjisnifi? '5it?te? c^t^rl II 
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to India vid Tibet. Bengal is directly indebted to Manipiu' 
for its introduction into this country.^ 

In Alaol, we get tlie following description of the same, 
which gives a clear idea of the manner in which it was 
played. 

Two parties (the Sinhalese and the Yogis), each con¬ 
sisting of ten riders, stood facing each other. It was the 
aim of each party to drive the ball through the goal-posts 
of the other.* At first one party stood on the defensive. 
When the latter approached the goal of the former (^ 

W ) with hard riding, the defending 

party lost courage. But their goal was saved by the tact 
and agility of the goal-keeper (King Batna Sen of the 
party) who sent the ball to tlie opposite party with a 

f^?i1 I 

JJCiJ '®f«| II 
^ ? 1 {% 11 
^ II 

^rl Tti:^i ii 

5tRhi11 

5R^ c^?i1 nRirl II 

^tRfl c«f»itC’»fR i 

^iRi:;^ rR?i i 

fR?i1 RR^ II 

(See also Ban^idas, p. 276, for the game Gbaugan.) 

> Vide Encyclo. Brit., Vol. 22, ppai-l2. 
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hard stroke from his stick. The opponents received the 
ball in right earnest and again furiously charged the other 
party when it seemed that none could save the situation. 
Suddenly the goal-keeper checked the progress of the ball. 
With a wonderful dash he charged his opponents and in 
their confusion sent the ball right through their goal-posts, 
thus defeating the assailants with much smartness and 
vigour. 

The main point to bo considered in the ^ame is the 
throwing of the ball througb the opponent’s goal-posts. 

In Polo the same thing is also done. The way in which 
one party defeated the other as mentioned in the Padmavatl 
( ^’11% ) shows that in Chaugan there 

was no offside as in the Polo. As from Chaugan perhaps 
comes the Polo, so from the Polo perhaps comes the 
Hockey, Golf and Cricket.^ The Chaugan might also be 
the origin of our indigenous ‘ Dhopbari,’ a sort of rural 
hockey played with a crooked bamboo-stick and ball in the 
district of Mymensingh (Bengal). 

(//) Next to Chaugan, the Geru play may be men¬ 
tioned. Geru means a ball (Prakrit, It used to 

be played by a number of boys in which the throwing of 
the ball by a party against the opponent and the catching 
of it by the latter constituted the main point of interest.^ 
The play is still current in Bankura and some other parts 
of West Bengal. 

{Hi) There was once a game current in Bengal by the 
name Duapati. The play might be the same as or similar 
to the ‘ Dabakhela ’ of the present day.'’ 

i Vide Encyclo. Brit., Vol. 22, pp. 11-12. 

3 See the Padavall by ChandId6B» 

*ft»f I 

C. U. MS. No. 292, Fol. 2. 

3 See the Mainamatt songs (llth*12th century). 
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(iv) The Dharmamahgal poems give us a clue to the 
method of wrestling and its popularity in hygone days.* 

In wrestling it had always been the custom to rub the 
body of the wrestler with the dust of the play-ground, this 
dust being known as ‘ Birinati,’ The ‘ Mallas ’ or wrestlers 
would, after tightening the cloth round their loins and a 
rope known as the ‘wrestlers rope’ (Mallador) round their 
heads, rub their bodies with this grey dust before the game 
starts. There were professional wrestlers generally recruited 
from the lower class people as the line 

would signify. Here is an account of a wrestling 
contest described by a poet. 

“At first the combatants sat crouching, exhibiting the 
strength of their arms, in the course of rubbing their bodies 

^ Vide The Dharmamahgal poems of Qhanaram, pp. 79-82 : 

^ II 

'®Rf% ^f5?r1 vj’ip ’tfvils II 

ITS 5ti;^ 51!:^ I 

^«i-^ '*1^ II 

’ft«rht II 

5^51 5tf% ’Ihf II 

'SRf^ 5t1% I 

'fc’f II 

(7m JRit'sM’t ^ I 

»rrf^ ^ ^ II 
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with earth, and all theitime kept shouting out challenge to 
each other ’I? I 'f W 

. Then suddenly both of them jumped up and caught 
hold of each other’s arms. Each tried hard to subdue his 
adversary and in the attempt of doing so every part of 
the body of each came in close contact with that of the 
other. Interlocking of arms, knocking of heads—all formed 
parts of the contest ( C^?T1 I 

P?*! 5tC**f *ft?I *1t?l). After hard struggle, one of the 
wi'estlers (Lausen) got the better of the otlier whom he 
knocked down upon the earth and sitting upon his breast 
continued dealing heavy blows on him till he spat out blood, 


1 See the Dharmamaftgai poems by Sitaram Da?, C. U. No. 2471, P. 10, for an 
elaborate description of wrestling. See also the DharmaraaAgal poems by Manik 
Ganguli (ed. by H. P. Shastrl and D. C. Sen), pp. 44-46. 




1. Parasu 
3. Yaraadhar 
5. Pa^a 
7. Mudgar 
9. J5akti 


2. Yamadhar 
4. Tri^ula 
6. Tangi 
8. Khetaka 
10. Jatlia. 





CHAPTER VII 


WARFARE 

The picture of u Bengali soldier as depicted in our old 
literature such as the Sivayanas, the ChandTkavyas, the 
Dharmamangals and the Manasamahgals, is a curious 
medley, combining the elements of the Hindu as well as of 
the Mahomedan periods. This was due to the circumstances 
that the majority of the writers who have left us accounts 
of warfare of the Hindu period lived at a time when the 
country was under Mahomedan rule. Undoubtedly the 
older traditions continually changed as is apparent from the 
works of writers of successive ages, and the oldest specimens 
of the above-named works are now almost rare in the process 
of continuous modernisations of the songs, as they were 
sung from generation to generation. As regards weapons 
used by warriors we have quite a long list of them in these 
works including, among more formidable ones, the various 
kinds of fire-arms, ‘Raiban^’, battle-axe, etc. ; along with 
these there is, of course, a mention of other ordinary and 
perhaps primitive weapons of warfare. 

Some of the old weapons are described below ; — 

(1) Parasu.- -A kind of battle-axe which was perhaps in 
use in ancient warfare from time immemorial. Another 
slightly different type of* this weapon was also used and was 
known as ‘Paraswadha.’ The Parasu consisted of a ‘thin 
stick with a broad mouth.’ The shape of the axe attached 
to the handle resembled a crescent. The battle-axe used 
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locally was known as the ‘ Taiigi.’ The Aryan Parasu/ 
inspite of some similarity, must have been originally 
different from the non-Aryan Tangi,—the very non- 
Sanskritic name of the axe, TaAgi, carries its history 
with it. More than one Tiingi was used by a warrior who 
used to fasten them to his belt, on his left.^ A type of 
Parasu was known as the Pattis which had a very sharp 
point.® Pattis has been described in Gustav Oppert’s 
celebrated work ‘ The Weapons, Army Organization 
and Political Maxims of the Hindus,’ p. 21, as a 
battle-axe. In Europe, the battle-axe was a very popular 
weapon in the middle ages.^ 

(2) Yamadhar (Sanskrit ‘ Yamadrangstra ’?).—A kind 
of double-edged (from ‘ Yama ’ both) heavy sword, very 
popular in ancient time. It used to be kept hanging by 
a warrior in his belt on his right.® 


^ See iSivayana by Rame^war, p. 65 ; 

' '5t^, 'll? ’ : 

(The weapons Dabu^, Pattis, Parana and Para^wadha were all hurled ajtainst 
the enemy.) 

2 See the Dharmamahgal poems by Ghanarara, p. 202 ; 

' ^ ^5t«t 5R *: 

(On the left there were a couple of fierce-Iocking battle-axes.) See also the Dharma. 
mahgal poems by Rainnaraynn, C. U. MS. No. 2454, F. 13, 

‘ < 21 ^ ^ ^ : 

(The commander tied three huge battle-axes to bis waist.) 

For a description of Pattis, see Sivayatja by Rarne^wara, p. 65, 

‘ ’ : 

(The Para6u and Pattis were thrust into the abdomen of the enemy by his 
opponent during the battle.) 

^ See Encyclopaedia Britannica, Eleventh Edition, Vol. 2, p. 586 (Arms and 
Armour). In ancient Rome the Roman Lictors always carried axes with them. 

® Sometimes more than one Yamadhar were used by a single person in a battle. 
See the Dharmamangal poems by Ghanaram, p. 2u2, 
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(3) Neflja.^—A short spear or javelin, it was wielded 
by the right hand. {Gf. The Eotnan Piliim or javelin. 
It was carried on an iron rod of about 20 inches in length.) 

(4) 3uJfi or ^rd. —A spear. A spear with three 
points or prongs was known as Trisul or trident.^ 


(The warrior tied a pair of Yamadhars to the belt on the right side.) See 
the Dharmamahgal poems by Eamnarayap, C. U. MS. No. 2454, F. 2 and 12. The 
ancient Roman soldfers used this double-edged sword. ‘ We gather from the monu¬ 
ments that in Isfc century B. C. the Roman sword was short, worn on the right 
side (except the officers who carried no shield), suspended from a shoulder-belt 
(balten) or a waist-belt (Cingulum) and reaching from the hollow of the back to the 
middle of the thigh, thus representing a length of from 22 inches to 2 feet. The 
blade was straight, double-edged, obtusely pointed on the Trajan's column (A.D. 
114); it is considerably longer and under the Flavian Emperors, the long single- 
edged Spatha appears frequently along with the short sword. ’ Vide Encyclo. 
Brit., Vol. II, llth Ed., p. 585. The sword found at Micenae are two-edged, of 
rigid bronze and as long as three feet or even more ; from representations of battle 
it would seem that they were perhaps used for thrusting mainly. Ibid, p. 683. In 
the Phalanx of the Macedonians the sw’ord that was used was straight, sharp- 
pointed, short, sometimes less than 20 inches and rarely more than 2 feet long. 
It was double-edged and used for both cut and thrust. Ibid, p. 584. 

1 See the Dharmamahgal poems by Ramnarayan, C. U. MS. No. 2454, F. 13, 

‘ ^ ^ '; 

(The warrior took in his right hand a Nehja and in his left hand a Raiban^.) 

Cf, The Assagai or Assegai of the South African tribes. It is ‘ a slender spear 
of hard wood, tipped with iron, some for hurling, some for thrusting with—used 
by the South African tribes, notably the warlike Zulus.’—Chambers, T. C. 
Dictionary, p. 55. See also the Chapdikavya by Kavikahkap Mukundaram, p. 46, 

‘ OIWl, C*rtV» ' : 

(The warrior wore a leathern head-dress and marked a spot at a distance for 
practising the art of hurling a javelin.) 

* See the Chapdikavya by Madbavacbaryya, 

(The warrior had a spear in his hand together with other weapons.) The spear 
was much in use among the Mycenaeans. In the Mycenaean age * the Mycenaean 

soldiers carried apparently a bronze spear.It would appear only the chief 

warriors used spear and shield.’ See Encyclo. Brit., llth Ed., Vol. 2, p. 683. 

In ancient mythology of Greece and Rome * a kind of sceptor or spear with 
three prongs, the common attribute of Neptune, the deity of the Ocean ’ (Roman 
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(5) Raibans .—A kind of stick or staff and was once 
a favourite weapon of the infantry known as the 
Paiks.' 

(B) Kdrmnk .—A how, one of the most important 
weapons of ancient warfare. The quiver was commonly 
called Tarkach (c/. Sanskrit Tunir^). There was a peculiar 
sort of arrow called Chifid.''* Though literally the word 
means an arrow with four points it really was /applied to any 
arrow with more than two points. An arrow with two 
points was known as the Doad.’* Chiadi is a diminutive form 
of Chiad, signifying a small arrow. In a battle the bow 


Aiitif].). “A tliree-pronged spear used in tl:e contest of ^dadiators by the 
llotiariug.”—W. Smitb (from Webster’s Dictionary). 

^ See the Cha^dikavya by Kavikankan Mukundaram, p. 91, 

(The infantry wearing jingling Nupiiras on their feet and wielding sharp Raiban6 
with their hands rushed on bravely to the battle.) Cf, “In Roman antiquity a Lictor 
was an officer who bore an axe and fasces or rods, as ensigns of office.”—Webster. 

2 See the Dharmamafigal poems by Ramnarayajj, C. U. MS, No. 2454, F. 13, 

‘ ^ 5^5 ’: 

(The warrior hastily equipped himself with the quiver, full of arrows.) 

3 See Ghanarara, p. 202, 

‘ ’i't^ : 

(The dazzling arrow had five points.) 

* See Kavikankan, 96, 

‘ crtfh? 5tt«i ’: 

(There were arrows with two points and arrows with many points and sharp swords.) 
See also Kavikankan, p. 62, 

(The hero fought with a bow and arrows.) Chapad meant a bow. See also 
KrttibSsa’s Ramayapa, Uttarakapda, p. 151, Sahitya Parisat Ed. 

‘ ’FtQ CT fCTtf% ’ : 

(The hero had an invincible bow in his hand and arrows —all with more than two 
points-'in his quiver.) Kapda or Ka(J in the sense of arrow is still current in 
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used to be carried by a soldier in his left band.* Like 
the battle-axe, the bows and arrows were once very 
popular in Europe also. The cross-bowmen of England 
were once very famous in Europe.'•* 

(7) Bhusaxi(fi or MusawU .—An octagon-headed club. 
It had ‘ broad knots, a broad body, and a good handle for 
the fist.’ It was three cubits in Icngtli and of the colour 
of a cobra. It was noted for two chief movements, namely, 
‘jerking and the whirling.’^ There was also another kind 
of this club, the Bhindivala, which was of a crooked shape. 
We find in Gustav Oppert’s work (p. 13) the following 
translation from the Nitiprakasika by Vaisampayan about 
this weapon : ‘ The Bhindivala or Bhindipala (a crooked 

club) has a crooked body ; its head which is bent and broad 


the colloquy of the districts of Bankura, MaDbhum and Burdwan. See also 
Kavikartka^, p. 90, 

(Fitted an arrow with four heads.) 

^ See the Dharrnamaugal poems by Ramnarayan, C, U. MS. No. 2454, F. 12, 

(In the left hand of the hero there was the nice-looking bow.) 

2 See Encyclo. Brit., 11th Edn., Vol II, Arms and Armour. 

^ See “ The Weapons, Army Organizations and Political Maxims of I he 
Ancient Hindus ” by Gustav Oppert. See also NitiprakaSika (a Sanskrit work by 
Vai^ampayan, IV, slokas 51. See also Kavikahkan’s Chaijdikavya, p. 75, 

‘ ' : 

(The weapons called Bhu^a^di and the sharp Dabui^.) Cf. ‘ The rnace of Areithous, 
mentioned as a unique example by Nestor’ (Iliad, VII, 141). In England after 
the Norman conquest a knight sometimes carried a mace with him together with 
an axe. See Encydo. Brit., 11th Edn., Vol. II, pp. 584-85. 

N.B, “The Eastern mace is wellknown to English collectors; it is 
always of metal, and mostly of steel, with a short handle like our facetiously called 
“life-preserver.” The head is in various forms, the simplest a ball, smooth and 
round, or broken into sundry high and angular ridges like a melon, and in select 
weapons shaped like the head of some animal, bull, etc. “See Night DCXEVI.” 
(The story of Judar and his Brethren, Footnote, Arabian Nights by Richard F. 
Burton, Vol. VI, p. 249, Luristan Edition.) 
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is one cubit long and it is one hand in circumference. It 
is first whirled thrice and then thrown against the foot 
of the enemy. When throwing the Bhindivala, the left 
foot should be placed in front.” * 

(8) Khetaka (otherwise known as Charma or Dhal).—A 
shield.^ It was chiefly made of the hide of rhinoceros and 
buffaloes (c/. the .Athenian Pelta). These shields were of 
various sizes and shapes with figures wrought on them.® 

(9) PM. —A noose. The ancient Pas or noose after¬ 
wards developed into Gamchhii with which the Thugees 
(ordinarily called the band of Gamchharaoras) used to 
strangle their victims. The Pas once formed one of the 
weapons of the God Vanina and the Goddess Durga and 
often figured in the description of the Bengali poets of old.® 

1 See Guatav Oppert’s “ Weapons, Array Organization and Political Maxims of 
the Ancient Hindus.” See also R^radas Sen’s work on the subject named ‘Bharat 
Rahasya.’ See also Kavikanka^'s Chantjikavya, p. 94 (Bangabasi ed.). 

2 See Kavikaukan’s Chandikavya, p. 267 (Baftgabftsi ed.), 

(The Goddess Durga having deep voice was the wielder of Khetaka or shield.) 

3 See Raranarayan’s Dhannaraahgal, C. U. MS. 2154, F. 12, 

\On the warrior’s back tliere was the shield made of rliiooceros’s skin). And also 
Kavikaukap’s Chandikavya, p. 75, 

‘ Ft?! ’ : 

(The soldier bought a shield made of the skin of a buffalo.) 

See Indian Iconograjihy by GopTnath" Rao. See also the History of the Art 
of War by C. Oman and Eucyclo. Brit., 11th Bdn., Vol. II, Arms and Armours, for 
details of European shields, from which the following is quoted :—‘ The round 
Argolic shields of Greece and the oblong Roman shields introduced with the Punic 
wars were once very famous. For general reference on these weapons, see also 
among others, the article named * ^ * by Chandldfts 

Majumdar Vidyiratna, published in VikaS of Falgoon, 1330 B. S., and quoted in 
the Pravasi of A^Mh, 1330 B.S. 

^ See KavikaAkan’s Chapijikavya, p. 71, 

(?^ TO II ^5 ^ ^ II 
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(10) Chakra} —A discus of which the following de¬ 
scription is found in Sukraniti and the Nltiprakfisika, IV, 
pp. 47-48. “The Chakra (discus) has the form of a 
circular discus with a quadrangular hole in its midst. 
Its colour is like that of indigo water and its circumference 
amounts to two spans or ten cubits according to 8ukraniti. 
Five or seven motions are connected with the discus 
practice. It is most probably identical with the quoit 
still in use in some 8ikh regiments and also among the 
troops of the native Indian Princes.’’ (See Gustav Oppert’s 
work on the subject.) 

(11) iSakti or 3el .—A kind of spear or rod. ^ It was 
considered one of the most important weapons of war in 
the past. Its size was about two cubits in length ; one 
end of it was made of metal, representing the liead of 
a lion with open mouth exhibiting the tongue, the chin 
resting on sharp claws. It had a long handle with small 
belts attached all over excepting the part reserved for 
holding. Its colour was black and it attained great velocity 
when thrown against the enemy. The course it took 
when thrown was curvilinear and not straight. Cf. the 
Australian Boomerang. 

The goddess Darga had the following weapons in her ten arms : she held in her 
five arms on the left the Pa4 (noose), the Ankus (elephant-goad), the Ghan^ 
(bell), the Khetak (shield) and the Sarasan (the bow) and on the right she held the 
Asi (sword), the Chnkra (disc), the Sul (spear), the Sakti (a kind of iron bar or 
spear) and Sar (arrows). See also Harirarn’s Cha^dikavya wherein weapons in the 
arms of the goddess are somewhat differently mentioned. 

^ See foot-note on Pa^ in the above. 

2 See Ghanaram’s Dharmamafigal, p. 156, 

‘ ^ '^fn, : 

(Kalu checked the arrows, Sel and the shots which were showered upon him.) 
In '* The Elements of Hindu Iconography ” by Gopinalh Rao, Vol. I, Part I, we find 
Sakti in the form of a spear. It consists of a metallic piece either quadrangular 
or elliptical in shape with a socket into which a long wooden handle is fixed.*' See 
Ratnamala, and Gustav Oppett, p. 13, Nitiprakasika, IV, 32-35 and the Viswako.sa. 

10 
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(12) ToDiar.—The Tomahawk, of which the following 
description is found in Gustav’s work: “ The Toraar 

(Tomahawk) had a wooden body, a metal head, formed 
like a l)unch of flowers. It is three cubits long, has a 
red colour and is not crooked. It is moved in three 
ways.” A type of Tomahawk was known as Sabal and 
another type as Jatha.’ These weapons were hurled against 
the enemy from a distance. 

(13) Mudgar .—The hammer. The description of this 
weapon given by Gustav Oppert in his work (p. 20) is as 
follows : “ The Mudgar, hammer, is small at the foot-end, 

has no face, and is three cubits long. Its colour resembles 
honey, its shoulder is broad and it weighs 8 loads. It has 
a good handle, is round, black-coloured, and is a hand in 
circumference. It is whirled around and fells things to 
the ground.” Not only the soldiers but the war-elephants 
too wielded the weapon with their trunks, creating great 
havoc in the ranks of the enemy.^ It was a common 
practice for the Indian war-elephant to use Mudgar during 
a battle. Cf. the hammer of the Scandinavian god Thor. 

A peculiar type of Mudgar was known as MayCikhl. It was 
a kind of club and three and a half cubits long. It had 


^ See Kavikankan’a (’linndikavya, p. 94, 

‘ ftd, c»t?i ^tci, ’ -. 

(The MShut took upon the back of liis elephant Sel, Sabal and J^thS.) See also 
Raine^war’s Sivayana, p. 05; 

‘ c5it?r^ »: 

(Among the weapons there were the iron clubs, the battle-axes, the Tomahawks, 
the Sels, the Suls, and the sharp daggers.) 

2 See Kavikaftkan’s Chaptjikavya, p. 94, 

(Hundreds of war-elephants who bad iron hammers in their trunks were brought 
in the battle-field by the commander of the army.) 
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small bells attached to it and was capable of five move¬ 
ments.^ 

(14) Tabak .—A musket of old type—-a blunderbuss. 
A musketeer w'as generally known as the Tabaki. A 
special type of Tabak was known as the Belak (Carbine).'^ 
The blunderbusses and the carbines were much in use in 
Europe in the 18th century. 

(15) AnkuL ^—The elephant-goad. “ It was a weapon 
consisting of a sharp metal-hook attached to a wooden 
handle.” 

War-chariots and war-elephants were amongst the more 
important paraphernalia of warfare.' 


'51C5t I I ^5 >2pPt?— 

) I 

^ See Kavikankan’s Chandikavya, p. 94, 

‘ 'JW ’It'l ’ : 

(The muskets called Tabak and Belak and also the arrows.) See also p. 95 of the 
same work, 

(The .soldiers wielding Ra'ban.s, Tabaks and the bows.) See also p. 76, 

(The blow was as effective as a gun-shot.) Farikal meant a detachment of troops. 
See also p. 96, 

‘ f’lt‘1' : 

(There were the soldiers wielding the Tabaks, the Belaks, the cannon and the 
swords.) 

3 See ‘ The Elements of Hindu Iconography’ by Gopinath Rao, Vol. I, Part T.- 
t See Kavikahkai^’s Chandikavya, p. 94, 

‘ ’Tfii *rtft Jrtfl’: 

(The war-chariots drawn by horses and ridden by great warriors were marching 
in line.) 
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Horses employed in warfare were not only of indigenous 
breed (specially of Sind) but those imported from Persia, 
Arabia, Kamod (Cambodia or Tibet?), Turkistan, etc.‘ 

The elephants, horses, chariots and infantry were the 
four principal arms employed in warfare and were known as 
the Chaturailga (lit. four arms).^ The artillery came to be 
introduced in later years. From a description of warfare in 
our old literature it may be surmised that the cavalry used 
to march first followed by war-chiefs raarcHing ordinarily 
on trained elephants." The description of the ‘Eaibansia 
paiks’ or the infantry armed with lathis fighting side by side 
with the artillery seems queer indeed. The paiks used to 
cover their perisons with earth to check perspiration before 
going to a battle and they wore nupura on their feet.‘ 
Among the infantry we find mention of archers, wrestlers, 
shield-bearers and clubmen.® 

The carrying of flags in a battle is mentioned in the 
Chandfkavya by Mukundaram.® 


1 See the Jiigarana Chandikavya by Madhavacharyya (edited by CbaDdrakaota 
Chakravartti), pp. 209-270, 

' ' : 

(The big horses from Persia, Turkistan, Sind, Kamod, etc.) 

2 See the Dharmamafigal poems by Kffmchandrn Banerjee, 

‘ Tfq ’ : 

(By order of the king all the four arms were in readiness for a battle.) 

3 See the description of march of an army in the Dharmamahgal songs by 
SltaiSm Bas, C.U. MS. No. 2471, F. 6, 8. 

4 See the Chapdikavya by Mfidhavacharjya, also Chandikavya by Kavikahkaij, 

p. 94. 

5 See the Dharmamahgal poems by Ramchandra Banerjee and the Oha 5 i 4 iJ^avya 
by various authors. 

® See Kavikahkai;i’8 Chandikavya, p. 94, 

‘ ^ ’ : 

(The king bad a crown on his bead and he marched amidst repeated loud cheers of the 
array while the flags and chowries hoisted on bamboos waved by the wind.) 
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]*^oreigners were employed in large numbers in the 
Bengal army. Among them the Telugus were numerous 
and their services were highly valued.^ 

The Eajputs also formed an important element in the 
Bengal arrny.^ 

There was a time when people belonging to different 
castes used to be employed in warfare, Brahmans not 
excepted. We find Brahman troops exhibiting their sacred 
threads in mortal fear and reciting the sandhya mantras 
as a sign of humiliation to save themselves from assault.® 

The Pomas though now occupying a degraded position 
in society were once held in high esteem. They were brave 
soldiers and one Kaloo Pom, as is found in the Dharma 
songs was even raised to the status of a general as a reward 
for his bravery. In those days the women also were good 

^ Sec .the Manasamahgal poems by Sas^hibar, 

(Thirty-two thousand Telugu soldiers begian the march.) 

2 See Ramchandra Banerjee’s Dharraamahgal poems, 

(There were the Chauhan Rajput soldiers, armed cap-a-pie with armours.) The word 
Telugu is perhaps connected with the word Telingana which was once a flourishing 
Hindu State in the Deccan with its capital at Warangal, now situated in the 
Nizam’s territories. 

3 See the Chapdikavj^a by Madhavacharyya, in which we find that an ong the 
Bengali troops, cowed down by formidable opponents, were men of various castes, 
such as the BrShmaps, the Yogis, the blacksmiths and others. Thus :— 

‘ ’HbiTl I 

Wii Pfira f^1 II 

% W (TSW?! II 
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fighters as we learn from the glorious description of Lakha 
(a wife of Kaloo Pom), Kaneda and Kalihga (wives of 
Lausen). 

Twelve sub-lords * or vassals used to accompany a king 
to a battle-field. {Gf. Dodanapalis of ancient Greece. 
This custom also reminds one of the feudal system of 
Europe in the Middle Ages and the ‘ Samanta’ system 
of Rajputana which is still in vogue.) 

The warriors were generally armed to the teeth and 
protected with armour. (Cf. the knight’s accoutrement 
of Europe in the Middle Ages and the armours of the 
Homeric warriors and the warriors of ancient Greece 
and Rome.) 


m I 

^ II 

gt^«l I ' 

f‘I m II 

^ II ’ 

—(’Jj i/^) I 
1 See the Dharma songs by RaiiiChandra Banerjee, 

(Twelve vassals followed their lord on horseback and the dust raised by the hoofs 
of the horses concealed the sun from view.) 
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CHAPTER VIII 


WAR-MUSIC 

Instrumental music always accompanied an army in 
former days ^s it does now all over the world. The two 
lists of musical instruments, given in the Dharmamaugal 
songs by Ramchandra Banerjec and the Chandlkavya by 
Kavikankan Mukundaram are more complete than other 
works on the subject.‘ A few musical instruments which 

1 See the Db arm a man gal poems by Ramchandra Banerjee, Typ. Sel., Vol. I,p. 412 : 

. *1^ II 

f>i^ c«fl I 

m 5t¥ Ut¥ '®tf^ II 

(?rr^ i 

’I’l^ II 
C«ig I 
ftJfpfl «ft« «rf$ II’ 

(The military music consisted of the following instruments ; Eayvina, Qandhavmft, 
Jambura, Kralan, Kshamari, Mohari, Ka4a» Kahan, Dagad, Dagadi, Benu, Rudra- 
vina, Bans!, Earatal, Qhanta, Kflnsi, Sindhu, Anabarol, Ranabherl, Kali, Jaydbak, 
Blrdhak, Dhusari (Mohari?), Dhol, Khafijari, Khamak, Jagajhampa, Rana^ingft 
Bhorang and Damama. 

1 CTl^fil (’lift) Jisiftl (’fWrp ) I 

See Kavikankap’s Chandlkavya, p. 264 : 

^ "*1^ *^5 ®R1 II 
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seem to have been used in former days but are now made 
use of mostly on festive occasions are noticed here. 

(1) Rudmvlna .—A kind of lyre. The following descrip¬ 
tion about ‘ Vina’ occurs in ‘A History of Music’ (p. 26) by 
Stanford and Forsyth: “Vina was originally made of 
a hollow wooden tube, supported on two empty gourds. 
At one end were the pegs (generally seven) and at the other 
a raised ‘claw.’ The wires ran from this claw or tailed 
piece to the pegs. But between these wires and the tube 
itself a number of little brass bridges were interposed. 
These varied from 19 to 23 or even more. The wires 
touched only the bridges nearest the pegs and therefore this 
bridge acted as a sort of ‘nut.’ The remaining bridges were 
used like the frets of guitar or mandoline. In other words, 
the players’ fingers depressed the wires on to the bridges at 
pleasure. The nearer the finger approached the claw the 
shorter became the vibrating length of the wire and conse¬ 
quently the higher the pitch of the note produced. A metal 
plectrum was used tor plucking the strings.” Rudravina 
was made of wood partly covered with leather. It had six 
strings, which were not metallic ones but were made of hair. 
A piece of fish-scale was required for plucking the strings. 
Rudravina and two other allied instruments, Rayvina and 
GandhavTna may be classed with the species known as harp. 

^ '9fsi II 

WKirtT I 

(?Rn 

?brl ii’ 

The musical instrumentB, mentioned above were : Rayvina, GandbavInS, Rudravinfi, 
Dagad, Dagudi, Ghanta, Karatal, Jaydhak, Birdhak, Damama, Dhol, Daramasa and 
ISindhiian. 
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(2) Danimia. —A kettle-drum. It was played with a 
pair of short sticks like Tikara, Nagara or Pataha and Dagad 
—all of which were almost similar instruments of music. 
A drum of a considerably large size was known as Jaydhak. 
A peculiar kind of kettle-drum was known as Jagajhampa 
which was suspended with a cord from the neck of the man 
who played on it with a pair of cane-sticks. Feathers of 
birds were used to decorate a Jagajhampa. It had always 
been a favourite instrument of music with the Mahomedaus 
and it is still used by them specially on religious occasions 
(c/. the Arabic Tambourines). Bheri, another kind of 
kettle-drum, was once a favourite military musical instru¬ 
ment in our country. Our literature gives an abundant 
reference to this instrument. Akin to Bheri there was also 
another type known as Dunduvi. Both Bheri and Dunduvi 
were used in ancient times and are now almost unknown in 
our country. A special type of drum having only one side 
to play on was known as Kada. It too used to be suspended 
from the neck of a player with a cord who struck it with 
both his hands. Strokes were given by the right hand 
with the help of a cane-stick and by the left with the palm.' 

1 Cf. The kettle-drums as used iu Egypt and Arabia. “ Most of their 
{Arabian) instruments came from the Egyptians. These primitive kettle¬ 

drums are still played in Egypt and Arabia. During the Crusades, they found 
their way into Europe and were adopted as the earliest form of small kettle¬ 
drum. Tn England their Arabic name Naqqareh became naturalised into the 

current fourteenth century word Nakers. They were afterwards superseded 

by the big Hungarian cavalry-drums” (Jaydhak ?)—‘ A History of Music ’ by Stanford 
and Forsyth, p. 23. See Kavikahkan’a Chandikftvya, p. 94, 

^ rW’il ’: 

(There was the order to get ready for the battle, when Damama, Dagad and Ohak 
were beaten for the purpose.) See also Ghanaram’s Dharmaraahgal, p. 20, 

f'W’rl f’t? : 

(The musical instruments Damama and Dagad when beaten gave out a deep note.) 

See Kavikaftkap Mukundaram’s Chandikavya, p. 94., 

11 
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(3) Dhol .—A kind of drum. Phol and Pholak are 
both of the same species of musical instruments, the 
former being of a larger size than the latter. Dhol is 
used to be hung on the neck of a person by a cord 
who beats it with his right hand on one side and with a 
stick on the other. The stick used for the purpose was. 
generally made of a small piece of bamboo with a curved 
head.^ A kind of Phol, named Pindima, which was used 
in ancient time, is now out of use. This instrument of 
music was also in use in many other parts of the world 
such as Assyria, Babylonia, China and various other coun¬ 
tries outside India.^ 


(There was the flourish of music of Jagajhampa and Kada.) See p. 95 of the same 
work. 

‘ ’: 

(There was great display of music specially of Dundubhi and Damama.) See the 
Dharma songs by SitSrarn Das, C. U. MS. No. 2471, F. 6, 

‘ f^sri 5Ttf%9I ’ : 

(There was great noise of musical instruments such as Singa, Kada and Dhol, the 
occasion being the preparation of the king’s brother-in-law for a battle.) 

1 See Kavikahkan’s Chapdikavya, p. 94, 

‘ dPt®!' : 

(There were 320 musicians, beating (J^ols, when the Kol soldiers numbering 208 
got themselves in readiness for a battle.) See Kavikankap, p. 95, 

‘ ’ : 

(The sound of Dindiraa and Kada.) See Ghanaram’s Dharraamangal, p. 156, 

‘ ' I 

(A pair of Kada and Khafijar, KhaSjari.) 

N.B .—KhafijanI or Khanjari is a kind of small drum combined with cymbals 
while Khahjar means a shot or a dagger. 

^ “In the Hindu legends the drum is the characteristic instrument, associated 
with all the acts of life. And it remains so to-day ... Its two chief types are, 
^nd probably always were, the long-drum beaten at both ends either with the 
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(4) Bhorang .—A kind of pipe. It resembled a tele¬ 
scope in appearance, and consisted of double tubes, one 
inner and the other outer. Clever manipulation of the 
instrument produced notes of different pitches. This is 
now practically out of use. (0/. the double pipes of the 
Egyptian musical instrument.) Another type of wind 
instrument was known as Ranasihga—a kind of trumpet— 
which was chiefly made of bell-metal (c/. the metal- 
trumpet,—the*Salpinx,—used in Greece). The Raiia^iPga 
{lit. battle-horn) was largely in use in ancient time, 
when the commanders used it in issuing direction to 
their troops in the battle-field. The instrument may have 
derived its name from horns from which it had originally 
been made. The Hebrews used ram’s horn as their 
trumpet.* Another kind of pipe or flute was known as 
Venn. Among flutes of different types it was the longest. 


hands or with drura-sticks, and the small pair of right and left hand drums, 
which had their origin in the skin-covered gourd.*' 

“ The Assyrians and Babylonians had aho drums.” 

“ The huge ceremonial drum which is placed in the Eastern Pagoda of the 
Hall (of China) to balance the principal bell in the western, three other smaller 
drums are used in the ritual music. One is a large drum (Yung-ku) with a 
single head of parchment about three feet in diameter. It is beaten three times 
after each verse of the hymn and each beat is answered by two beats of a 
slightly smaller double-headed drum known as Tsu-ku. A smaller drum still 
(Po-fu), whose use is forbidden except for religious purposes, answers the two 
beats of the middle-sized drum with three strokes—one right-handed, one left- 
handed, and one double-handed.” See ‘A History of Music’ by Stanford and 
Forsyth (Macmillan and Co.), pp. 26, 19, and 35. 

^ See Kavikaftkap’s Chapdlkavya, p. 95, 

(There was no dearth of musical instruments. The Dunduvi, Damama and Sihga 
were all played simultaneously). See also Gbanaram’s Dharmamahgal, p. 156, 

(The deep note of Kapuiinga was heard.) See also the Dharoiamafigal poems by 
RSmngrayap, C. U. MS. No. 2464, F. 3 
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On one side there was only one opening and on the other 
were six. (Cf. The Greek Aulos which was a wooden 
pipe, originally containing three or four finger holes.)* 
The Assyrians and Babylonians used clay flutes with two 
finger-holes. Yet another kind of flute was known as 
Bansi (lit. a pipe made of bamboo). It was originally 
made with a particular species of bamboo but it is now 
made of wood, metal and ivory. The length of a Bans'l 
varied from eight ‘ Angulis ’ (about four inches) to even 
more than a cubit. Its upper end was generally kept 
closed and the lower end open. It had one main opening 
to blow it with mouth and six other openings for the 
fingers to play on.^ Popular tradition associates it with 
the name of Srikrsna,—the particular one used by him, 
according to mythology, was generally known as Murall. 

(5) Kasi .—A gong,—an instrument made of bell-metal 
and resembles a plate with raised border. Two openings 
are made on two sides of it to be held by a piece of chord 
with the left hand by the person who strikes it with 
his right hand by a stick. Another instrument closely 


“The twisted ram’s born trumpet was peculiar to the Hebrews Made from 
tbe natural horn, and therefore roughly conical in form, it was consecrated to 
the service of the temple and found only in the hands of the priestly Levites. 
Seven of these instrument blown under Joshua’s dire'?tic.ns by seven priests 
after they had compassed the city seven times on, the seventh day, in combina¬ 
tion with the shouting of the Israelites, destroyed the wall of Jericho. These 
instruments were also made from the-horns of the koodoos.” See ' A History of 
Music ’ by Stanford and Forsyth, pp. 21-22. 

1 See Vi^wakosa and the ‘History of Music’ by Stanford and Forsyth, pp. 
40-41 and 19. 

® Cf, the Chinese flute * Hsiao ’ with the Veau and Ban4i. “ The flute (Hsiao), 
which has now been used in the ritual music for over 600 years, is a bamboo 
instrument, acientiflcally much like our (English) keyless flute. It measures 
feet long and is provided with an embouchure-hole, five finger-holes <and one thumb- 
hole. Six of these flutes take part in the sacred music. Their use for secular 
purposes is officially forbidden.” See • A History of Music ’ by Stanford and 
Forsyth, p. 36. 
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resembling a Kasi was known as Jhanjar which was formerly 
used in battles to give signals from a distance. It is now 
solely used in the religious ceremonies of the Hindus. 

(6) Karatal or a cymhal .—Circular in shape, it is 
slightly high in the middle, with an opening in the centre. 
Through this hole a cord is passed to be held on the raised 
side by the musician. Two pieces of this round instrument 
are required to be struck against each other. Karatal is 
now used mjfinly in conjunction with Khol, a kind of drum, 
which is a favourite instrument of music with the 
Vaisnava Hindus. A variety of Karatal which is smaller 
in size and somewhat different in shape is called Mandira.^ 


1 Among Sanskrit works on Indian music tho following books may be read 
with pro6t :— 

(1) Bharata (Natya Sastra). 

(2) Sahgita-Damodara 

(3) Sahglta-Parijata 

(4) Ratna-malft 

(5) Naradasara-saiphita 

(0) Hari-Nayaka 

(7) Medini-Glta 

(ft) Safigfta-Darpapa 

(9) 8a6glta>8ara 

(10) Sahgita.Ratnflkara (by Sarnga Deva) 

N.B. —Bhakti-ratnakara (a Bengali work) by Narahari Chakrabarti contains a 
fine exposition of Banskrit (and so of Bengali) music, in its fifth canto. The names 
of the above Sanskrit works except Safigita-Ratnakara may be found in Bbakti- 
ratnakara (Canto V), 

Among English works on the subject may be mentioned “ Indian Music ” by 
Popley, “Indian Music” by Strangways, “Music of the Deccan” by Captain Day, 
and “ A History of Music " by Stanford and Forsyth. 
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HINDU-MUSLIM UNITY 

lleiigal Avas under Mahoraedan rule for nearly eight 
centuries. During this period their relationship with the 
Hindus was on the whole friendly. The Hindus and the 
Mahomedans could live peacefully if the autocrats would 
have allowed it, as the peace of the country to a great extent 
depended on the latter. A good autocrat ruled to the entire 
satisfaction of all, while a bad ruler oppressed both the 
communities. So whatever differences might have existed 
they were due to the tyrannical rule of individual autocrats— 
Hindus certainly not excepted—causing an ever-widening 
breach between the communities. 

Examples are not far to seek. In the days of Hindu 
rule. Raja Manikchandra’s subjects, as we learn from the 
Mainamati songs, were so opulent that “persons who 
somehow managed to live, had horses waiting at their 
doors.’’’ “Even the maid-servants disliked ordinary 
cloths.’’ * “ Nobody used the path which was not his own 

and nobody used the water from the tank not belonging to 
himself.”” Such prosperity was not enjoyed by people for 
a long time in the past. “An East-Bcngal man with a 
flowing beard came to rule the land under Rsja Manik- 
chandra. This man imposed exorbitant taxes on his subjects. 
From a Budi and a half he increased the taxes to fifteen 

^ ‘fro ^ I 
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gandasi. People sold everything—even the ploughs, plough¬ 
shares, yokes, and all other requisites of cultivation. They 
went so far as to sell their children from the bosom of their 
mothers. The widows and the poor suffered terribly. As a 
result, the Taluks were turned into jungles.” '■ 

Inspite of all poetic exaggerations the story might 
represent the actual condition of the people when ruled by a 
whimsical autocrat. The horrible description of the jail in 
the capital of the Raja of Sitnghal in which the merchant 
Dhanapati was confined, as we learn from the Chandlkavyas, 
probably represents the actual state of affairs of our country 
in by-gone days. 

Kavikahkan Mukundaram in depicting the character of 
Mahmud Sherif, a local officer, who represented the type of 
the most oppressive rulers, writes thus in his Chandikavya 
(BaPgabasI edition) :— 

“ Unfortunately for the people, a Mahomedan Governor 
named Mahmud Sherif was entrusted with the administra¬ 
tion of the Pargana. Under his rule the traders groaned. 
He made false measurements of laud—a Kuda was measured 
at 15 cottas and rents were assessed on waste lands. The 
poor man’s prayer was not heeded. The moneylenders 
became exacting. The value of the rupee was reduced by 
two annas and a, half. No purchasers were to be found 

1 '«rt^ 'iyI I 
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for cattle or for straw. The landlord Gopinath Nandi was 
put into prison and the poor people became stunned with 
fear and grief. 

Lest they should abscond constables were appointed 
to keep watch over every cottage. In deep distress the 
poor people sold their spades and every utensil they pos¬ 
sessed. Things worth a rupee were sold at 10 annas. 
The poet helped by Srimanta Khan, an inhabitant of 
Chandibati, and being counselled by Muniv Khan as to 
the course he should follow, left Damunya with his 
brother Ramanath.” ' 
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Mahmud Sherif probably ruled under the Hindu Raja 
Man Simha, who was then the Governor uf Bengal. 

The autocrats used to carry away girls, noted for their 
beauty, by force and marry them against their wish. In 
Samser Gazir Gtin, a historical work (mid-eighteenth 
century), we find the following interesting story bearing 
on the subject: 

“The Gazi once went to a forest for hunting near 
Jaypur Mandia, a village vvliere lived one Mann Sarkitr 
who had a very beautiful daughter whom her father gave 
in marriage to a Kulin Brahmin of Mireswarl. Once she 
went to a neighbouring tank for a bath, accompanied by 
her girl friends, when she was noticed by the Gazi who 
was at once charmed by her rare personal beauty. The 
Gazi seized her from amongst her companions ‘just as a 
serpent catches a frog.’ He was, however, a sensible person 
and by way of persuading his own wife to accord her 
consent to his marrying the girl whom he had captured, 
said—‘ Such intermarriages are not new in this country 
and they arc now recognised everywhere.’ He did not 
stop here. A.ccording to his wife’s advice he tried to 
console the girl by paying a large sum of money to her 
father and getting her Hindu husband married again to 
another beautiful girl of the town of Bhulua.’’ ‘ 

^ I 
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The carrying away of another|Hindu girl by force by an 
oppressive Kazi has been vividly described in the story of 
Malua in the Mymensingb Ballads. The despot Jehangir 
Dewan, a great oppressor, treated the Hindus and the Maho- 
medans alike. He oppressed Malua in a terrible manner, 
and the Kazi was beheaded by his order without a hearing. 
If the chief was a despot, the rigour of his (xovernment fell 
equally on the two sections of the community. 
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It should be clearly understood that not only did the 
Hindu girls but the Mahomedan girls also suffer at the 
hands of the autocratic rulers. The abduction of girls might 
have been felt more keenly by the Hindus because of the 
fact that such an occurrence always entailed excommunica¬ 
tion and social degradation. These outcastes formed 
numerous subcastes such as Sherkhani, Pirali, Bhairabgha- 
taki, Harimajumdari—all of which Avere originally pure 
Brahmins.* 

The Hindu Rajas sometimes were notorious for their 
tyranny. Cliand Ray, the Poujdar of Gaurdwar was, as we 
understand from the Vaisnava literature, ‘Physically a very 
strong man and had become the terror of the people. He 
killed men, looted their property, and seized their wives and 
daughters so that at the mere report of his approach, people 
of a town or a village fled with their families and treasures.’ * 
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^ See N. Vasu’s Castes and Sects of Bengal, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 201-18. See 
also the works of Harikavindra and Danujari Misra. 

* See Dr. Sen’s Vaisnava Literature, p. 136. 
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Whims of autocratic rulers always kept the country 
under a constant alarm in those days. Thus in the Dharma- 
mangal poems, the cruel treatment of Mahudya towards his 
nephew Lausen, the capital sentence which that wicked 
minister contrived to inflict on Harihar Baity for the fault 
of telling the truth—all go to prove that the Hindu and the 
Mahornedan autocrats had all a common mentality and the 
question of racial difference cannot be regarded as supplying 
any evidence for the purpose of judging their conduct. Tlie 
Jegends of tlie Dljarmamangal poems indicate a state of 
society which though presented in mythical form is but a 
reflection of what actually happeiu'd in the country in those 
days.^ We find in the Kith and 17th centuries Bir HamvTra 
and Chand Bay committing atrocities on the Hindus in the 
most cruel and heartless manner. 

In the Chaitanya Mangal by Jayananda is to be found a 
story about Husen Shah’s oppressions of the Hindus though 
that monarch is known in history as a great patron of 
vernacular literature. 

It is quite natural that these autocrats would often treat 
people not belonging to their own race with a greater 
severity. We have heard the story whicli describes the 
most inhuman criielty with which Ballal Sen punished a 
Mahornedan who had killed a cow, at a place many hundred 
miles away from his capital. There are besides examples 
of tyranny of the Mahornedan Kazis of which the Hindus 
were the victims and all this will show that the racial 
question played at least some part in these matters. The 
history of Europe of the contemporary period presents a 
parallel picture of one party persecuting the other among 
the Roman Catholics and the Protestants. The poets 
of Manasamahgal, specially Bijay Gupta and Ban^Idas, 


1 See the Dharmamangal poema by Ghanaram, Ma^iik Qaiiguli and othera* 
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have left some stories for us which inspite of the poetic 
exaggerations they contain may have some bearing on 
the actual condition of the country. 

We give the following story, taken from Bijay Gupta’s 
Manasdmangal (Peary Saukar Gupta’s ed.) : — 

“ The Stoi ji of Hasan and Husen. 

In the south, near the village of Husenhati, there 
lived two Mahotnedan brothers, named Hasrm and Husen. 
They were both of notoi'ious character, great bullies and 
sworn enemies of the Hindus. There was another rogue 
also, , named Dula Haidar, a brother-in-law of Husen, 
who always preceded the latter when be went out ; Dula 
surpassed Husen in his o[)prcssion.s which were mainly 
directed to tlie Hindus who used to flee away if they 
happened to meet him. Dula used to arrest the Hindus 
and take them to his brother-in-law, the Kazi, to be tried 
for offences such as the carrying of a TulasI leaf on their 
head (a practice still prevalent amongst the Vai§navas). 
Punishment would now follow as a matter of course. 
The unfortunate accused used to be assaulted, in accordance 
with the Kilzi’s orders, by Dula himself. They were led to 
a spot under the shade of a tree. Blows and slaps fell on 
them as ‘ hails in a storm.’ Dula’s Paiks were particularly 
hostile to the Brahmins and used, in great delight and 
enthusiasm, to draw them by their neck, tear off their 
sacred thread and spit into their mouth. Brahmins of 
a comparatively milder temperament could not use cow-dung 
for purificatory purposes in their house, any custom savour¬ 
ing of Hinduism being sufficient to invito punishment.” ’ 
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Bansidas furnishes some sidelight in the matter as 
will appear from the following : 

“ When the Kazi learnt that some Hindu milkmen 
had been engaged in worshipping the goddess Manasa 
Devi at a certain place, he called out his men to accompany 
him to the scene. Within a moment a large number of 
Khojas (eunuchs) and Mahomedans came out and followed 
him, not one remaining in the town. All of them now 
arrived at the place where the ceremony was being per¬ 
formed. 

The Kazi’s presence filled the hearts of the worship¬ 
pers with terror and they took to their heels and fled in 
all directions. But some of them were caught hold of 
by the Kazi’s followers and beaten mercilessly. The sacred 
jar—an emblem of the deity—was broken to pieces and 
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the requisites of the ceremony were scattered over and 
trampled under foot. This done the iconoclasts said 

their prayer at that very place and caused the Hindus— 
specially the Brahmins who came there as mere onlookers— 
to have them circumcised with a view to break their 
caste. To crown all they desecrated the place by killing 
cows before they left it.” * 
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The people specially the Hindus though generally 
of a mild temperament were sometimes goaded to des¬ 
peration by the oppressive conduct of the Mahomedan 
rulers (who were not certainly many) and were forced 
to take retaliatory measures. Thus we find the following 
in the Manasamaiigal poems by Bansidas : 

“After having desecrated the place of worship of 
the goddess Manasii Devi by breaking the sacred jar 
when the Maliomedans headed by the Kazi were dis¬ 
cussing the means of putting the whole village (peopled 
by the Hindus) to llame, the devotees, all belonging 
to the Goala (milkmen) caste, could restrain themselves 
no longer. They attacked the Maliomedans furiously 
and the latter found themselves powerless with no 
other course left open to them than to take to their 
heels. But many could not escape. Mina Kazi was one 
of them. He was surrounded by the milkmen and bound 
hand and foot. He was then beaten and put to abject 
humiliation. A goat’s skin was tied round liis neck and 
all jeered at tlie prodicaiuimt in wbicb lie was thus placed. 
The vindictive measures went furtlicr still. They burnt 
the Koran and otlier sacred scriptures of the Maliomedans. 
They tore off his beard and when he was let off he 
was barely alive. 'I’lie milkmen then had their bath, 
worshipped the goddess, after which they left the place.' 
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The Mahomedan rulers were sometimes noted for 
governing the country in the most beneficent manner. 
The names of the Sultans Ghyasuddin, Nasira Shah and 
Husen Shah!as also the names of the Governors Paragal 
Khan and Chhuti Khan are instances of these types of 
rulers. The Maithili poet Vidyapati spoke of Nasira Shah 
in the following terms ; 

“ Nasira Shah who knows love matters quite well, 
cupid pierced ‘with his dirt. The poet Vidyapati says, 
‘ Long live the Emperor of the five Gaudas,’ ” ' The poet 
elsewhere spoke of his lord Sultan Ghyasuddin.^ 

Nasira Shah ruled Bengal for forty years till 1325 A.D. 
It is said that it was Nasira Shah who first initiated the 
translation of the Mahabharata in Bengali from Sanskrit. 
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It was, however, the age of Husen Shah (15th century), 
which might be compared to tliat of Queen Elizabeth of 
England (16th century) in respect of the advancement of 
vernacular literature under State patronage. Like Elizabeth 
who patronised Spenser, Shakespeare and many other 
poets and writers, Husen Shah befriended the vernacular 
poets of Bengal, such as Maladhar Basu, Bijay Gupta, 
Jasoraj Khan and a host of others. 

It was at the initiation of Husen Shah .that Maladhar 
Basu translated the Bhagabata into Bengali in 1480 and 
received from his kind master the title of Guparaj Khan.^ 
Bijay Gupta, the celebrated poet of the goddess Padma 
referred to Husen Shah as being the best of all monarchs.^ 
Jasoraj Khan said, ‘ His Majesty Husen Shah who is the 
ornament of the world knows the emotion well.’ ® 

The noble spirit of the master was a source of inspiration 
to his courtiers and thus Paragal Khan who was a com¬ 
mander and Governor under him, patronised Kavindra 
Parameswar, the celebrated poet of the day and advised him 
to transtate the Sanskrit Mahabharata into Bengali, a portion 
of which (up to the Stree Parva) thus was rendered into 
our vernacular. Paragal was the Governor of Chittagong 

■ ‘ ^ >511’? I 

(I have no qualities and have no village in my possession. My name 'Gunaraj 
Khan’ {lit. possessor of all virtues) has been given to me by the Lord of Gaud. 
_Preface to the Bengali translation of the Bhagabata by Maladhar Basu.) 
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where he ruled semi-independently- Paragal’s worthy son 
Clihuti Khan followed in the wake of his father and 
appointed one Srikaran. Nandi to continue the work of 
translation and bring it down to the Aswamedh Parva. 
Kavindra eulogised Husen Shah in glowing terms in his 
work. 

Srikaran Nandi was also similarly full of panegyrics 
for these Mahomedan rulers as we find in the opening 
chapter of his work. 

Not only in social matters but also in religion, the com¬ 
munities joined hands and as a result a common god evolved 
known as Satya Plr, worshipped both by the Hindus and 
the Mahomedans. The very name of this god indicates 
his connection with both the communities, the word itself 
being a combination of Sanskrit and Arabic. 

The abjuration of Tslamism by the Mahomedans and 
their adoption of Vaisnavism are well known in the 
Vaisnava history. The conversion of the Mahomedan 
saint, who afterwards became known as Haridas Sadhu, 
is known to all. T/ie conversion of one Bijuli Khan and 
some other Pathans as found in Chaitanya Charitamj-ta, 
Madhyakhanda,* is also interesting indeed. 

At another place of the same work we find the following 
interesting incident in which Husen Shah, the Emperor 
of Gaud, spoke of Chaitanya Dev as God personified. 
He said 


1 See Chaitanya Chariiamrita, Madhyakbanda, pp. 73G-43. 
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“As people are flocking to see him in such large 
numbers, though they do not receive anything from him, 
shows that the man thus followed must be a saint. I 
command the Kazis and Mussalmans in general not to 
molest him. Let him say anything that he desires. The 
Sultan next enquired of Kesab Chhatri about Chaitanya 
Dev, who was a follower of the latter and who apprehended 
evil designs of the Sultan and thus replied with a view to 
shielding the Great Saint: ‘Your Majesty should consider 
Chaitanya Deva as a common SannyasI and a beggar. Very 
few people go to him. Your co-religionists magnify the 
truth. It is no use taking any notice of this poor fellow.’ 
Thus consoling the Sultan, Kesab secretly despatched a 
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Brahmin to Chaitanya to communicate what conversation had 
taken place between him and the Sultan. The Sultan after¬ 
wards conferred with Dabir Khas, his minister, about the 
Lord, all alone. The minister spoke in glowing terms about 
the greatness of the Lord. He said that it was Chaitanya 
Leva himself who has endowed you with your kingdom. 
It was due to your luck that such a great saint had been 
born in your kingdom. The Lord is your w'ell-wisher and 
surely the Sultan would attain all-round prosperity by his 
benidiction. Ho further told the Sultan that there was 
no need of his asking him those questions about the Lord, 
that he himself could consult his own mind and understand 
all. ‘ You are,’ said he, ‘ the Lord of Navadwip and so you 
have some godliness in you from which emanate all the 
powers of the earthly rulers. Your intellect must, therefore, 
be very pure and, therefore, the receptacle of all true 
knowledge.’ The Sultan said that he believed Chaitanya 
Leva to be no other than God personified. Thus declaring 
his opinion about the Lord, the Sultan closed the conference 
and entered his harem.” 

In Chaitanya Charitamrta we find a certain Kazi 
addressing Chaitanya as his god.^ 
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The Mahomedans, who were at first great iconoclasts, 
thus gradually succumbed to the religious influences of 
the Hindus. Not only many of them became staunch 
Vaisnavas, but many began .to worship the goddess Kali, 
Sitala Devi, Saraswatl, Siva, etc. 

Samser Gazi, the hero of Samser Gazir Gan, is said 
to have once had a dream wherein he found the goddess 
Krdi, worshipped in the family of the Tipperah Baj, 
appearing before him and saying, “ Listen to me, oh 
G izi, see I have come to grant you a boon. You will 
win your battles easily if you would only worship me by 
sacrificing a human being at my altar.” ^ The Goddess is 
said to have appeared to him again and in a dream pressed 
the same proposal when the Gazi said hesitatingly, “You 
are the goddess of the Hindus ; I being a Mahoraedali, 
how can I worship you.” The goddess, however, persuaded 
him in the end to worship her through the intermediary 
of a Brahmin and as a result of this he won his battles. 

The following few lines will throw a flood of light 
on the friendly feeling that existed between the two 
communities : 

* * 

%1 Cfft I 
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“In a work called ‘ Imam Yatrar Puiithi ’ wo find that 
the Mahomedani author has a hymn addressed to Saraswatl, 
the goddess of Learning. In ‘ Yamini Vahal ’ of Kariraulla, 
a Mahomedan is found to pray before the god Siva. 
Aptabuddin, the poet of ‘Jamil Dilaram,’ sent his hero 
to the nether world ‘ to seek a boon from the Saptarsis or 
the seven sages of the Hindus.’ In the ‘Bhelua Sundarl ’ 
of Hamidulla, the Brahmins consulted the Koran to find 
out an auspioious day. 

The poet Kararaali, the celebrated writer of the 
‘Padas,’ dedicated to Badha and Krsna many of his 
poems. 

A class of Mahoraedans earned, and are still earning, 
their livelihood by singing the praises of the Hindu 
Goddess LaksmT. 
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lot 


There are numerous instances in our old Bengali 
literature of a cordial and friendly relationship subsisting 
between the Hindus and the Mahomedans in the remote 
past and the examples I have introduced in this chapter 
will, I trust, prove this.^ 


For detailed illustrations see “The Nobility of Bengal in Old Bengali 
Literature “ published in the Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. XXII 
(Calcutta University), by the author of the present work. 



CHAPTEK X 


ARCHlTECTUilE 

The architectural specialities of old Bengal, though 
not many, doserve special notice, inasmuch as they show 
the extent to which they are indebted to the architecture 
of other parts of India and also the extent to which they are 
indigenous. The people of Beiigal developed a peculiar 
style which contributed much to the general improvement 
of the art. The Islamic conquest gave an impetus to the 
architectural development of the whole country, and Bengal, 
like all other parts of India, felt the impulse in no small 
degree. “ Indo-Saracenic ” was the name applied to this 
style of architecture by Mr. Fergusson, who made the 
following observation : — 

“ It is easy to understand, on the other hand, why, 
in Bengal, the trabeate style never was in vogue. The 
country is practically without stone, or any suitable material 
for forming either pillars or beams. Having nothing but 
brick, it was almost of necessity that they employed arches 
everywhere and in everything that had any pretensions to 
permanency. The Bengal style being, however, the only one 
wholly of brick in India proper has a local individuality 
of its own, which is curious and interesting, though from 
the nature of material, deficient in many of the higher 
qualities of art which characterise the buildings constructed 
with larger and better materials. Besides elaborating a 
pointed-arched brick style of their own, the Bengalis 
introduced a new form of roof, which has had a most 
important influence on both the Mahomedan and Hindu 
14 
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styles in more modern times. As already mentioned in 
describing the Chhatri at Alvvar, the Bengalis, taking 
advantage of the elasticity of the bamboo universally employ 
in their dwellings a curvilinear form of roof, which has 
become so familiar to their eyes, that they consider it 
beautiful. It is so in fact when bamboo and thatch are 
the materials employed, but when translated into stone 

or brick architecture, its taste is more questionable. 

Be this as it may, certain it is, at all events, that after 
being elaborated into a feature of permanent architecture 
in Bengal, this curvilinear form found its way in the 17th 
century to Delhi and in the 18th to Lahore, and all the 
intermediate buildings from, say, A.D. 1050, betray its 
presence to a greater or less extent.” ’ 

The old Bengali literature is full of description of 
these architectural peculiarities which are noticed in the 
following pages. Inspite of poetic exaggerations, excellent 
descriptions are to be found in it, giving, in detail, the 
mode of construction of temples, towns, houses, etc., each 
of which is dealt with separately. 

Temple. 

The building of temples once attained a high degree 
of perfection as is evidcjiced from a Dasyu-raade temple 
at Bankura. The following description occiu's in the 
Ghandikavya by Dwija Kamalalochana about the construc¬ 
tion of a temple.^ 

1 See History of tridian nod Ensteni Architecture by Fergusson. 

2 Jicsr f?q Jjq 
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“ The architect-god Viswakarma with his colleagues 
and assistants applied himself to the task of building the 
temple of the goddess Ambikii. The temple was built with 
stones of various colours. Such was the enthusiasm dis¬ 
played by the architects on the occasion that not a moment 
was lost and work continued throughout the whole night 
with the help of lamps made of precious gems. Big blocks 
of stones were broken into smaller pieces for the pavement 
of the templo-yu,r(l. Between the pieces of stones, valuable 
gems of variegated colours were inlaid and the effect of 
the workmanship thus produced was simply wonderful. The 
colours that were chosen on the occasion were blue, black, 
white, red and yellow (golden). The spire was fitted with 
a golden vase and a black pinnace which fluttered in the 
sky. The walls were built with sundry materials and 

> 515 ^ ^ 

I 
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contained glasses mounted with precious jewels. The 

magnificent gateways to the temple were four in number, 
consisting of golden doors. Gold coins were stuck into 
them to enhance their brilliance. The floor inside the 

temple was decorated with stones of different colours. 
Here an altar was made for the image, in front of which 
aaother circular altar was constructed, set with coins. To 
the west of the temple a hundred stone-houses were built, 
furnished with all the requisites of worship.. To the east 
of the temple, houses for keeping the sacrificial fire ablaze 
w'ere constructed with precious stones. The architect- 

god Viswakarma then gave his attention to the build 

ing of an amusement-hall in the south using his measuring- 
tape all the while. This magnificent hall was made of 
stone with excellent sitting accommodation. To the south- 

II 

<211%^ I 

’JWa c’l?! 

^ «R 11 

ftfW® II 
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east was built a house for the musicians. Its height was 
great {lit. one yojuna). Other quarters -were then construc¬ 
ted by Viswakarma for the accc njiiiodation of guests. 
To the northern side of the temple, artistic cooking-sheds 
were constructed at a considerable expense. These houses 
contained crystal pillars and doors. The whole edifice was 
surrounded with high walls measuring a hundred cubits 
in length with stone-gates on four sides. A very big 
tank was exca,vated by Viswakarma inside the temple. Its 
ghats were all made of stones. Its water was as clear and 

f»fC5 s(f% II 

■'IPit'S '®^»1 

3^ f33 3sf3«1 II 

cfR '=11% 31 : 31^3 
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transparent as crystal with clustering lotuses lloating on 
the surface visited by the bees in quest of honey. The 
banks were all covered with trees and flower-gardens scat¬ 
tering fragrance in all directions." * 

A second account of temple-building is given below from 
Kavikankan Mukundai-am’s (Jhandikavya, pp. 32-33.^ 


^Il 3IWJ ft'?!') 

c«t?l I 

SfC'flC'® elite's 'Sifij 

II 

’ c»ff«f «ifi5 

CJflf'W II 

313rt;;j I ^Jtf^ I 
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■ I 
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“ First a measurement was taken by Viswakarma with 
a pieee of thread. Then tlie plinth was made with a 
kind of blue stone. Hamiman brought an entire hill, 
carrying it on his head, for the construction of the temple 
of Ghanell. In the course of a single night the temple was 
constructed by Viswakarma. The spire was decorated with 
diamonds, emeralds and sapphires. Looking glasses w'ere 
fitted on the sides of the spire. A white choivnc and 
triple flags als*o decorated it. Arrays of corals and pearls 
shed such a brilliant lustre in the temple that it seemed 
that the darkness of the new-raoon night had been replaced 
by the grandeur of the full moon. Pictures of various 
description were made to adorn the temple of the goddesA 
Ghamld. The image of the goddess was made of gold 
and two golden jugs were placed on either side. The 
image of the god Siva seated on his favourite bull, the god 
Kfirtikeya mounted on his peacock, and the god Ganc.'? 
on his mouse were all made of gold. Ilanuman dug 
tanks by simply scratching the earth. Their banks re¬ 
sembled small liillocks, so much earth was taken out to 
make the tanks deep. The ghats and paths were all con¬ 
structed with stones of various colours. The water of 
the river BhogavatT (which flows in the nether world) 
oozed up to fill the tanks. Fruit and flower gardens 
were finally laid out on the sides of the tanks.” 


^^tPlql II 

^ *11^*1 I 

Sfir?! qstfiT cqt«t II 
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Yet another description of a temple by the celebrated 
poet Bharatchandra may not be quite out of place here,^ 

“The architect-god Viswakarma made the temple 
of Annapurna with precious stones. The altar raised on 
this occasion was also made of gems. Viswakarma him¬ 
self was struck with the beauty of the temple. He raised 
walls round the temple and inside it excavated a tank 
with ghats, adorned with diamonds. The four sides of 
tlie tank were decorated with emeralds and sapphires. 
The Pdtal-Ganga or the BhogavatT (which flows in the 
Hades) oozed up into the tank, such was its depth. The 

II 
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water was very cool, odorous, deep and pure. Crystal 
swans were made for the tank. Their beaks and red feet 
were made with corals. Lotuses of various kinds were 
artistically made with various precious stones and the bees 
on them were also made with azure-coloured gems. Birds 
and aquatic animals of multifarious types were also formed 
of the same kinds of precious materials.” 

The following account of temple-building is to be found 
in the Dharrnaraangal Poems of Sitarani Das.' 
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" The temple of Kamakhya Devi was situated to the 
south-west of the city of Kamrup. The area of the temple 
extended over one ‘ yojana,' (twelve miles). There the 
conch-shelJs sounded even without being blown. There 
were the Hags attached to the staffs to adorn the temple. 
The temple itself was five thousand cubits in height and 
the flags one thousand cubits. There were forty-eight 
gates and eiglity-eight stations for the sentries. The 
northern side of the temple was occupied by IJie Yogis and 
the north-eastern by the Dakinis, engaged in performing 
mystic rites. The hero Kalu surveyed everything in con¬ 
nection with the temple.” 

In spite of poetic exaggerations apparent in these 
descriptions, it cannot be denied that there are some grains 
of truth in them. Elaborate description of stones being 
used as materials leads us to suppose that thouglj brick was 
the usual material, stone was not quite unknown. Although 
Fergusson is loath to give the Bengalis the credit of 
possessing any knowledge of stone-buildings, he has been 
constrained to admit that they knew the use of a kind of 
black marble which, according to him, ‘ seems to be an 
indurated potstone of very fine grain, and which takes a 
beautiful polish. Many fragments of Hindu art in this 
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material are found among tlie ruins, and if carefully 
examined, might enable us to restore the style.’ * 

One of the peculiar features in connection with the 
building of temples was the use of glass.^ These were fitted 
to the walls and even to the spires, probably to enhance 
the lustre when the sun’s rays were reflected upon them. 
The whole temple thus looked dazzling and inspired awe 
and reverence in the minds of the pious pilgrims. 

It appears*that the materials ordinarily used for the 
construction of spires were of different colours—blue, black. 


^ See among others Suiiya Purana (Dharniasthan') by Uamai Pandit (lOth-llth 
century). 

See History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, by Fergusson, Vol. I, p. 253. 

2 Sec History of Indian and Pastern Architecture, by Fergusson, Vol f, pp. 
322-325 

“ There is one other peculiarity common to both Hindu and Jaiiia architecture 
in the north of India that requires notice, before proceeding to describe particular 
examples. It is the form of the towers or spires called Sikharas ‘ Vimanas * which 
invariably surmount the cell in which the images of the Tirthankaras are invariably 
placed in oblong or square cells and those of Hindu deities in square—generally 
cubical cells of no great dimension, and that these cells receive their light from the 
doorway only. It seems also an invariable rule that the presence and position of 
the cell should be indicated externally by a tower and spire, and that these towers 

though square or nearly so in plan should have a curvilinear outline in elevation . 

'J'ake for instance the celebrated Black Pagoda at Kanarak in Orissa. The upper 
part of the tower, to some extent, overhangs its base. 

It bends inward towards the summit, and is surmounted by what is called 
an ‘Aralaka’—a massive circular coping stone, which supports a vase called 
' amritakalasa * or ‘ Amrita karaka,’ he., ‘dew vessel.’ Whatever its origin this 
‘ amlaka ’ is generally surmounted by a flat dome of reverse curvature, in the 
centre of which stands the ‘ Kalasa,’ * Karaka,’ or pinnacle, in the form of a vase, 
generally of very beautiful and graceful design...The one hypothesis that occurs to 
me as sufficient to account for this peculiarity is to assume that it was a constructive 
necessity. If we take for instance an assumed section of the diagram (Woodcut No. 
184, p. 324), it will be seen how easily a very tall pointed horizontal arch, like that 
of the Treasury at Mycanae referred to above, p. 312, would fit its extern il form. 
In that case we might assume that the tower at Bodh-Gaya took a straight-lined 
form like the doorway at Missolonghi and the gate of Lions at Myciinae, while 
the Hindus took the more graceful curvilinear shape, which certainly was more 
common in remote classical antiquity, and as is found in Persia may have reached- 
India a t a remote period. ’ ’ 
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white, red and yellow. The spire contained a vase 
(usually golden) which was characteristic of a temple.^ 

The pillars ^ seem to be an essential element in the 
construction of temples. The description of crystal pillars 
by poets, as mentioned before, might not be all a myth. 

We hear of these crystal pillars even in our nursery 
stories. The use of crystal which is found not only in 
connection with the pillars but also in general construction- 
works, as will be shown later on, proves the •existence of 
glass trade in Bengal. This fact is also substantiated by the 
Manasamahgal poems (as of Bansidas) wherein we find 
mention of glass as an important item of export. The 
‘ Periplus of the Erythrean Sea ’ fully substantiates this 
fact. Mention of crystal is also found in the Mahabharata, 
Sabha Parva, wherein we learn that Duryyodhana mistook 
a piece of crystal to be water and thereby got discomfited. 
Pillars, wliether made of crystal or some other materials, 
are in themselves sufficiently interesting and as such deserve 
special notice.® 

The following parts of a temple are worthy of special 
mention : — 


(i) C^t^1 

(ii) (7(^1 
(Hi) ^513^ 


Plinth. 
Wall. 
Vessel. 


' See among others Sunya Purana (Dharinastlian) by Bamai Pan (Jit (lOth-llbh 
century). 

2 See among others Earnai Paiidit’s Sunya Purina (Dharmastban). 

3 “ The pillars {i.e., Stambhas or Luts) are common to all the styles of Indian 
architecture. With the Buddhists they were employed to bear inscriptions on 
their shafts, with tmblems or animals on their capitals. With the Jains they were 
generally Dlpdans or lamp-bearing pillars, but sometimes supporting quadruple 
figures of a Jina; with the Vai^^iavas they generally bore statues of Garueja or 
Hanuraan ; with the Saivas they bore the trisula symbol or were Dlpdans and 
flagstaffs ; but, whatever their destination, they were always among the most original 
and frequently the most elegant, production of Indian art,*’ 
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Spire. 

(v) 


Altar. 

(vi) 


Place for sacrificial fire. 

(vii) 


Amusement-Hall (Theatre). 

(viU) 


Music-Hall. 

(ix) 


Guest-house. 

(x) 


A shed for the cooking of offerings 

(xi) 

. 

to the deity. (Kitchen) 

Pillar. 

(xii) 


Path. 

(xiU) 


Tank. 

(xiv) 


Garden. 

(xv) 


Outer wall. 

(xvi) 


Gate and door. 


In Bhriratchaudra’s Aniiaclamarigal the description of 
artificial birds and lotuses, etc., made for decorative pur¬ 
poses attracts our admiration. The location of the different 
compartments of a temple has been clearly indicated by 
Dvija Kamalalochan.* 


Farts and Fortified[Gities. 


Tlie Dbarmamangal poems supply us with infonmition 
regarding the knowledge of the Bengali people about the 


“ In tlic south of India among the Jains, as mentioned in a later chapter, such 
pillars are very common, usually staiidiug singly in front of the temples, and were 
apparently intended to carry quadruple figures of Tlrthankaraa known as Chaumukhe. 
One class of the stambhas in Hindu temples was intended to carry lamps at festivals 
of which woodcut No. 203 (Kailas temple, Elura) represents a specimen, but another 
class the Dhwaja-stambhas like the above at Elura, are frequently in pairs and bear 
the symbol of the sect—Trisala or Garuda.”^—Fergusson, pp. 64 and 347. The 
mention ol pillars is found in early Bengali works.—See Sunya Pur^ij, Dharmasthan, 
20 - 21 . 

^ Curiously enough the recently discovered ruined temple of Oniah in Egypt 
bears similarity with the Bengali temples. 

See Egypt and Israel by Petrie, pp. 102 105. 
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construction of forts and citadels. These poems, though 
full of exaggeration and poetic fancies, contain an element 
of truth in them. The following description of the citadel 
of Mayanagad from the Dharmamahgal poems by Govinda- 
ram Banerjee may be cited by way of illustration :— 

“The eastern gate was the principal one and made 
of stone. It was so high that the birds could not cross 
it. The stone gates had no openings even for an ant to 
pass, which excited the admiration of LaksmI who 
worshipped them with offerings of flower and water and 
went to the northern gate. It was made of steel and 
fitted in a steel wall in such a way that when closed 
even the wind had no access to it. After worship¬ 
ping this gate too, Laksrni walked on to the western gate. 
This side of the fort was made of copper and so a copper- 
gate stood there. It was built in such a way that it hardly 
had any opening even for a thread to pass. After duly 
finishing his worship here, LaksmI visited the southern 
gate which was made of wood. The buildings on this 
side were all made of wood. The southern gate was also 
duly worshipped. It was constructed in such a way that 
there was no room even for the dust to enter.” ^ 

Sltaram Das, another author of Dharmamangal poems, 
gives us some sidelight of the fortified cities of the olden 
days in his description of the defence of the city of 
Kamrup. 


II 
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“The hero (Kalu) passed through the outermost gate 
which was one yojana in height, resembling a mountain. 
The defensive barrier which Kalu met was a trench or 
moat eighty-one cubits in width. Then he met a bush of 
canes, interspersed with ‘kcd’ shrubs, extending over a 
space of sixty cubits. Around this was another trench, 
the very sight of which frightened away the enemy. Its 
depth was seven cubits and breadth fifty cubits, thus 
resembling a uver of ordinary dimensions. In it there 
were crocodiles and ‘ Makaras’ (fabulous dolphins) in large 
numbers. Kalu passed the seven defensive structures and 
finally reached the city.” ‘ 
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Another description of the fortified city of Burdwan as 
given by Bharatchandra in his Annadamangal may be of 
interest in this connection,* 

“ There were seven fortifications surrounding the city 
of Burdwan. In the outermost compound resided t]ie 
‘ Kolaposlias,’ e. g., the English, the Dutch, the FrencJ], 
the Danes and other foreigners (all famous artillerymen) 
who came there for trade from distant countries. Within 
the next defensive walls there were the Mahomedans 
of all denominations, e. g., the Saiyads, the Malliks, the 
Sheikhs, the Moghuls and the Pathans. Some of them 
were reading Turkish and Arabic with an admixture 
of Persian while others counted beads connected with the 
name of Suleraan. Around the third fortification were 
the brave and warlike Ksatriyas, expert in the use of 
arms. Within the fourth enclosure lived the brave Kajput 
warriors who acted as guards of the king’s palanquin, 
while within the fifth dwelt the Rahuts (ambassadors) 
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together with the Bhat ^ Brahmans who were employed as 
ambassadors and envoys to foreign courts. Inside the 
sixth resided the Bundelas (Rajputs from Bundelkhand) 
who acted as keepers of the royal treasury which required 
the observance of strict vigilance. The millionaire 
merchants fixed that place as their abode. Thus visiting 
the six defences the prince of Kanchi entered the seventh 
or the innermost defence-walls.” 

The peculiar notion of the Bengali poets that a fortified 
city should have seven defensive enclosures might be based 
on facts. About the number of defensive fortifications they 
curiously enough stuck to the mystic number of seven. 
The idea that a defensive battlement should be surrounded 
by bushes and prickly shrubs remind us of the similar 
contrivances adopted by the Africans for defensive fencing- 
works in which these bushes are still employed and are 
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known as the ‘Zariba.’^ In the late Madhist War in 
Africa this kind of fencing was much resorted to by the 
Egyptian army for protection against the Madhist 
incursions. We are not quite aware of any particular 
case of a fortified city in Bengal exactly as described by 
the poets, but the extensive ruins of Eampal (in Bast 
Bengal—the last capital of the Senas), Gaud, Dhekur 
and Maynagad suggest the existence of such things. 

The custom of worshipping the gates of a fort bears 
strange similarity with the worshipping of the ships on 
the eve of a sea-voyage. The extraordinary height and 
thickness of the walls of a fortified city,^ though now may 
seem to be a myth, might not be quite so, as the instances 

^ About a Zariba at Bir Gowi in Darfnr, Slatin Pasha described as follows : — 

The station at Bir Gowi “was surrounded by a square Zariba, each side of 
which measured about one hundred and eighty paces, and consisted of a thorn 
barricade about twelve feet thick and six feet high ; on the inside the ground 
was raised to enable the men to fire over it from a platform, and the whole was 
surrounded by a ditch nine feet wide, and about nine feet deep.”—Fire and Sword 
in the Sudan, by Slatin Pasha, p. G7. 

2 Traces of a very thick and massive wall have been recently discovered in recent 
excavations at Tell-el-Yehudijeh about twenty miles north of Cairo, which bears 
striking similarity with the description of our poets and show that bigness was 
perhaps tlie fashion in the ancient world (c/, the great wall of China). That 
walls of stupendous nature might be built with brick is really wonderful. Bengal 
was perhaps not behindhand in this respect from Assyria and Egypt. The 
following lines are quoted about the ^ytification of Tell-el-Yehudiyeh (surrounding 
the old Oniah temple) from Petrie : 

“ Working over from the eastern side of the hill first blocks of brickwork were 
met with, sunk in the ground, which had formed the foundation of a massive forti¬ 
fication wall along the edge of the platform. Next a few bricks and scraps of wall 
and further on stood the base of the opposite wall of a court. Then at the north 
end was a thick foundation, part of the outer wall and across the court was 
another narrow foundation dividing it in two, forming an outer and inner court. 
At the south end of this was a very massive pile of brick foundation, 65 feet long 

and 17 feet wide, all of solid brickwork, excepting a. narrow groove of the axis. 

The large square building thus marked out, over 70 feet by 50 feet, is on the 
highest part of the mound and corfipletely dominated the temple courts; the west 
face of the great mound, the northern tower, and both of the approaches. It must 
have been the* castle or citadel. Of -the great stairway from the plain there 
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of the forts at Bharatpur (C. I.) and Gwalior may be cited 
in this connection. The ruins of the Mahomedan forts 
at Dacca and Egarasindur show the stupendous structure 
of Indian forts. The moats of the mediaeval fortresses of 
Europe with the draw-bridge and portcullis bear some 
resemblance to the defensive structures of ancient India and 
so of ancient Bengal. 

The principle of town-planning followed the time- 
honoured customs and the Sastras, modified according to the 
taste of the Mahomedans in later days when the latter 
were the rulers of the country. Each guild generally 
occupied one part of a town. Moreover, a capital city 
possessed concentric circles of defences and walls as the 
deserted places at Delhi, Agra and other places would 
signify. Bernier described in clear terms the arrangement 
of defences of a Moghul city which was sometimes nothing 
but a moving camp. Bengal being an important part of 
the Moghul Empire surely adopted the practice. The 
description of Burdwan by Bharatchandra in the celebrated 
Annadamahgal and the concentric walls and residences 
was perhaps an exact representation of a Mahomedan city 
wherein people lived near or apart according to their 
connection with the existing government. Similar was the 
condition of Pekin city under the Emperors. In this 
city around the Imperial quarters lived the Mandarins or 
government officials and the Manchus (people of the same 
nationality as the Emperors). The Chinese lived some¬ 
what apart—outside the walls. The foreigners including 
the foreign legations lived at the outermost part of the city. 
Such a system is still partly in vogue in China. 


remain two thick walla of brick, still eleven feet high, although the upper part 
and all the stairs have been destroyed. The walls were nearly four feet thick 
and between them the space is filled with over six feet of gravel and sand, to form 
a basis for steps,” etc., etc. Egypt and Israel, by Petrie, pp. 102-104. 
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The following description of a town by Dwija Abhiram 
will give an idea of a Hindu town.^ 

“ThePandavas saw with wondering eyes the beauty 
of the city of Manipur, where all were followers of 
Sri Krsna. The houses were built on all sides of the 
town. They were tinged with the paint of ‘Hidgul’ and 
‘Harital.’ The roofs were decorated with flowers. There 
were exquisite cane-works on the roofs adorned with 
peacock-feathers. The spires were made --of gold and 
jewellery and contained white flags. There were temples 
attached to every house and ‘ Maths ’ everywhere.The 

^ In the Sanskrit work Artha^astra by Kautilya, description of houses and town¬ 
building is to be found. The Jataka stories (1st 227 and 346, 4th 378, 6th 
and 6th 677) add much to our knowledge of house-building in ancient India 
including Bengal. See also an article ‘ Arthasastre Samajchitra ’ by N. Banerjee 
in the Sfthitya Pari§at Patrika. 
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people were all devout worshippers of Sri Krsna. Every 
house possessed a hall set apart for the discussions of the 
Sastras. These were very artistically made. The follow¬ 
ing description though containing exaggerations might 
bear some truth showing the idea entertained by Bengali 
poets about ancient cities. 

The houses were built of glass or crystal with the 
‘Jhara,’or vases, bedecked with pearls, with golden flags 
fluttering abeve. The roofs too were made of crystal. 
There were tall trees of various species in the city with 
stone-pavements round their base. At every door of the 
houses there were betel-nut and cocoa-nut trees (auspicious 
signs). The houses at Mathura (capital of Karhsa) were 
of various colours resembling, as it were, the paradise of 
Indra.” ‘ 
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. 'I'he city of Burdwari * as 'described by BharatchandrA 
furnishes us with an accurate picture of a Hindu city, 
modelled after the Islamic style. 

“ The prince of Kanchi left the Police station and 
inspected the various quarters of the city. He saw the 
workshops of the thirty-six sub-castes of the Hindus. The 
royal residence stood at the centre of the city, all other 
houses clustering around it. There were sixteen lanes and 
thirty-six bazars. A large number of elephants were tied 
down to pillars in batches, and were emitting ichor and 
moving the trunks to and fro. The horses imported from 
various countries such as Iraq, Turkey, Arabia and 
countries overseas were all tied to the pillars, in their 
thousands. Who can count the number of camels, asses 
and the mules? Such was also the case with birds. 

Domestic animals and birds of all descriptions were kept 
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in this city. Temples were to be' seen in every house and 
the .sound of conch-shells and bells heard, and the worship 
of the God Siva, recitations of the descriptions about the 
ej^plpits of the goddess Ghandl, sacrifices, and IVfahotsavas 
(the Vaisnava religious feasts) were performed. The 
prince now saw a fine tank before him, the four ghats of 
which were constructed with lime-stone. By the side 
of each of these ghats was to be seen a temple (dedicated 
to Siva) crowded by a great number of Saiva ascetics, 
conspicuous for their matted locks, and bodies covered 
with ashes. There were flower-gardens all around the 
tank. The fragrance of flowers was carried in all directions 
by the southern wind (lit. the wind coming from the 
Malayas). The water of the tank looked transparently 
clear with a large number of aquatic birds floating on the 
surface. The lotuses of all colours, such as white, red, 
blue and yellow, adorned the tank.’ The grandeur of the 
city struck the prince.” 

I 

^ *rf1% ii 

^ ^ II 

I 

c^t?i II 

, Ct® ^ ^ I 

, ' , C^t^? II 

(^5 ^'S>;>-;t«j8) I 

i : f Mnph catfe Was. taken, for the excavation of tanks in old days. The following 
description of ti^^ks Hiuen Tsang left by him on his visit to the great University 
of Kalanda may not be ont of place here. 

f . ’ ’ ■ ■ ' 

1 ’1 “ All-^aropn l pools of translHcent , water shone with the open petals of the 
blue lotus-flowers; then and there the lovely kanaka-tveea hung down their deep 
Tjeid blpspom^ and,, woods: of flark to an go-trees spread their shade between them.” 
—Indian Sculpture and Painting, B..Ha veil, p, 106, 
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The following were the divisions of a city in ancient 
days (specially a capital city) which deserve special 
notice 


(i) 


Workshops (owned by various 
castes). 

(m) 


The chowk-bazar or the central 
Market-place. 

(Hi) 


The police station. 

(iv) 


Tanks. 

(v) 


Temples (dedicated to god Siva). 

(vi) 


Prison-house. 

(vii) 

... 

Royal palace. 

(viii) 


Treasury or Strong-room. 

(ix) 

••• 

Fortified barracks for the Rajput 
body-guard of the king. 

(x) 


Legations. 

(xi) 

wn 

Separate residential houses for the 


various castes and professions. 


These exist even to this day in many of the towns of 
India. Dwija Abhiram, Mukundaram and particularly 
Bharatchandra described at length the main divisions of a 
city very much on the same lines. 

The royal palace^ contained nine gates, the court- 
apartments for guards and treasury and inner apartments. 
From the eleventh century downwards we get almost the 
same picture of a Hindu court except in so far as it was 
modified after the Mahomedan style in the later days. 
The court-house was perhaps situated inside the palace 
and possessed nine gates, the city itself having seven 
defensive walls and gates as we see in Bharatchandra’s 
AnnadamaAgal. The royal palace was probably a small 

» See Bharat Chandra’s Annadamadgal, Mayanamati Songs, Jayanaraya^a’a 
HariUl& and Krttivas's Autobiographical Accoants. 
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town in itself inside the bigger area of the city, like the 
Kremlin of Moscow. The court-room was a big hall with 
rows of pillars supporting the roof. The ‘ Arajbegi,’ an 
officer in charge of petitions (addressed by people to the 
king) usually took his stand by the side of a pillar. In 
Bharatchandra’s Annadamafigal we find that horses and 
elephants were tied to the pillars. From what remote 

period of time such a custom had been prevailing in this 
country is not known, but it may be said, that it was 

considered as enhancing the grandeur of royalty in the 

days of Islamic rule. Of what type these pillars were we 
do not know, but they might resemble those favoured by 
the Jainas for serving the purpose of lamp-stands. 

Adjacent to the royal palace was located the royal 
treasury. It was perhaps very strongly built as the 

description of Bharatchandra shows. 

The Chowk-bazar or the chandni-chowk (the market¬ 
place of the city) was usually located close to the royal 
palace and built in accordance with the Islamic practice. 

The ‘ Balakhana ’ or a two-storied house formed a part 
of the royal residence and was perhaps used by the inmates 
of the royal house to watch the people on special occasions. 

The ‘ Nahabat ’ or a small room for the musicians was 
always an important adjunct to the royal palace in the 
days of the Islamic rule. The rich also possessed it as they 
do now. 

The Kotowali or the office of the prefect of police with 
the jail attached to it deserves mention. The jail was 
known as the ‘ Kutghar ’ or ‘ Bandi-ghar ’ and was generally 
an underground cell, similar to what is known to have been 
existing in Europe in the 18th century and so vividly 
described in the celebrated work, ‘The Count of Monte 
Cristo.’ The Dharma songs, the Chandi-Kavyas and the 
Mymensingh ballads (recently brought to light by Dr. Sen 
17 
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of the Calcutta University) give elaborate description of the 
prison-houses of old. 

The prison-house has been thus described by Narasiiuba 
Vasil in his Dharma songs, in connection with the 
imprisonment of Lausen.’ “Lausen was arrested and 
taken to the prison by order of the minister. Shackles 
were put on his hands and chains round his neck and a 
heavy stone was placed on his breast. His feet were also 
bound in a chain known as the Daruka and the rim of a 
broken pot was made to hang round his neck. His matted 
hair was again tied by a rope by means of which he was 
suspended from the roof of the cell. The smoke issuing 
from the burning husk below nearly suffocated the prince 
Lausen. Besides two sets of sharp razors were arranged 
on the two sides of the prisoner so as to cut his person at 
the slightest movement.” 


*1tar 'et?! ’Ttfl II 

^twf% I 

^ II 
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1 The building of a prison-house with sharp razors fitted on to the walls, is curious 
indeed. 
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This system of punishment bears strange resemblance to 
that obtaining in Europe, especially in England, during the 
reign of Stephen. The use of a pot round the neck of a 
criminal, as described above, reminds one of the system of 
pillory as existed in Europe and the use of a heavy stone 
was perhaps peculiar to this country. 

Every Hindu capital contained an execution-ground 
or ‘ Mashan ’ as it was called, a type of which existed in 
Cooch Behar till the other day. A temple of Kali always 
formed a part of the execution place. A metal-pointed 
bamboo-pole known as the ‘ Sul,’ was kept there for 
impalement. In Bharatchandra’s Vidyasundar and in 
Dharma-songs are to be found descriptions of an execution- 
ground. 

Ordinary houses may be divided into two classes, 
namely, those belonging to the rich and those belonging 
to the poor. The description of a rich man’s house 
given by Maladhar Vasu, as mentioned previously, helps 
us to form an idea of the same. 

Tl lO following parts of a residential house attract our 
notice : — 

(0 ^ ... ... Koof. 

(ti) ... A golden vase set at the 

top of a house. 

(Hi) ... ... Flagstaff. 

(iv) ... ... Walls. 

(v) ... ... Poles or posts. 

The following were the parts of a curvilineal roof made 

of bamboos, reeds and other materials :— 

(i) ... ... Bamboo-poles placed 

horizontally over the 
frame-work.* 


See Chaijdikavya by Karaala Locban. 
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... Split bamboo placed in 
close array across the 
‘ Saraks ’ of a roof. 

... The top of a curvilineal 
roof. 

... The bamboo pieces join¬ 
ing the frame-work of 
posts supporting the 
roof. 

... Bamboo pieces or metal¬ 
lic sheets to protect the 
angles of the four 
walls.^ 

Houses whether belonging to the rich or to the poor, 
were generally made of thatch and bamboo. The quality 
of a house used to be judged by the workmanship displayed 
and not by the materials used. The use of canes for 
building purposes was remarkable. In many cases canes 
were coloured and artistically formed into pictorial re¬ 
presentations. These are to be seen even to this day in 
East Bengal where mud-walls are scarcely to be found. 
In the Chandikavya by Kavikahkan we find the roof of 
the vessel of merchant Srimanta, Dhanapati’s son, built 
artistically with canes. In the Mymensingh ballads we 
find animated descriptions of houses exhibiting all the 
workmanship and peculiarities of house-building (not 
excepting the cane-work). The use of peacock feathers for 
adorning a house as described in the Dwija Abhiram’s 
Mahabharat and in the Mymensingh Ballads^ seems novel. 


(ii) 

{Hi) 

(iv) 

(v) 


' See Manasamafigal by Vijay Gupta. The terms are still in use in East 
Bengal* specially in the District of Mymensingh. 

2 See the story of Malua and other stories of the Mymensingh Ballads (Bengali 
Version* pp. 7, 8,15, 18, 19, 27, 62, 114 and 221, ed. by D, C. Sen) for an 
elaborate description of Bengali houses of old. 
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The doorways ^ (Bara-Duari, lit. containing twelve doors) 
as mentioned in these ballads is indeed peculiar. A room 
possessing no less than twelve doors is not to be found now- 
a-days. The roofs of a big house were composed, as they 
are composed now, of four or eight frames. The houses 
were divided into a number of apartments. The house 
of a rich man would usually consist of five apartments. 

It is not true, as stated before, that the Bengalis did 
not use stone as building material.^ Stone pillars have 
recently been unearthed from various places of Bengal, 
shewing admirable architectural workmanship. But stone 
was used as building-material only by the rich, the Rajas 
and Raj-chakravartis of old. Ordinarily the people of 
Bengal, specially of Eastern Bengal where the rivers 
are so treacherous, used to construct straw-built houses and 
the whole art of the Bengali architects was employed in 
beautifying the roofs and walls with workmanship of high 
aesthetic order, using fine canes, wrought into designs of 
a great variety. 

If it is true that other parts of the world imitated the 
style of curvilinear roofing from Bengal,'* as stated by 
Fergusson, then surely this Bengali style has been adopted 
by the Dravidian people in Southern India as we find in 
the stone-built ‘Raths. ’ Thus writes Fergusson :— 

^ Cf. The Bara-Duari (a pucca building with twelve doors) of Niamotullfth of 
Gaud. See the following lines in Gauder Itihas by R. Chakravarti, Vol. II, p. 16 : 

I '«jtt51 

^ as ism I *r«(T ^ I >2t^- 

W’lf ^ 'B(tC5 I” 

2 That the Bengalis did actually possess such buildings has been admitted by 
Fergusson in a passing way in bis work, Ancient and Eastern Architecture, as 
referred to previously. 

3 A brick-built house with curvilinear roofing still exists at Madhupur in the 
District of Mymensingh. 
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“.The oldest and most interesting group of these 

monuments are tlie so-called five ‘ Baths ’ or monolithic 
temples standing on the sea-shore to the south of the 
other rock excavations. One of these, having an apsidal 
termination, appear in the centre of the preceding woodcut 
(No. 185) and little detached from the rest. The other 
four standing in a line running from north-east to south¬ 
west looked as if they had been curved out of a single 
stone or rock, which originally, if that weVe so, must 
have been between 35 ft. and 40 ft. high at its southern 
end, sinking to half that height at its northern extremity 
and its width diminishing in like proportion. The first 
on the north is the Draupadl’s Rath—a mere pancala or 
cell 11 ft. s(juare externally, and with a curvilinear roof 
rising to about 18 ft. high (Woodcut No. 18G). Appa¬ 
rently it was once crowned by a finial of some sort, but 
its form cannot now be ascertained. This Rath is the 
most completely finished of the five and is now unique 
of its kind but must have belonged to an extensive class 
of buildings when it was executed, and their form 
consequently becoming important in the history of the 
style. The cell inside measured 6 ft. 6 in. depth by 4 ft. 
G in. across, on the back wall of which is a four-armed 
sakti or female divinity, probably LaksmT, with some 
attendants : the Dwarapiilas also are females, as are the 
figures on the north, east and south sides.”’ There are 
also other Raths such as those of Arjuna, Bhima and 
others.^ 


' See History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, by Fergusson, pp. 329-31. 

2 See also among other works Cave Temples of India (Fergusson and Burgess), 
p. 116, and Bengali Temples and their General Characteristics, J.A.S.B. 1909, p. 147. 
See also an article by Nanigopal Mazumdar, read in the eighth 

sitting of Baugtya-Sfthitya-Sammilan at Burdwan, 13‘21 (B.S.). See also 
Ramayapa by Krttivasa, Uttarakanda, p. 11 (Sahitya Parisad edition). 
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A few words more from Fergusson may not be out of 
place here. In course of his remarks on the Bengali 
architecture, he says ; — 

“ The city of Gaud was a famous capital of the Hindus 
long before it was taken possession of by the Mahornedans. 
The Sen and the Pal a dynasties of Bengal seem to have 
resided here, and no doubt adorned it with temples and 
edifices worthy of their fame and wealth. These, however, 
were probably principally in brick, though adorned with 
pillars and details in what used to be called black marble 
but seems to be an indurated pot-stone of very fine grain, 
and which takes a beautiful polish. Many fragments of 
Hindu art in this material are found among the ruins ; 
and if carefully examined might enable us to restore the 
style. Its interest, however, principally lies in the influence 
it had on the Mahomedan style that succeeded it. It 
is neither like that of Delhi, nor Jaunpnr, nor any other 
style, but one purely local, and not without considerable 
merit in itself ; its principal characteristic being heavy 
short pillars of stone supporting pointed arches and vaults 
in brick—whereas at .Taunpiir, for instance, light pillars 
carried horizontal architraves and flat ceilings. The 
general character of the style will be seen in the example 
from a mosque, called Qadam-i-Rasul at the south-east 
gate of tlie fort at Gaud, and is by no means devoid of 
architectural spirit. Bada Sona Masjid, outside the fort 
to the north-east, is perhaps the finest memorial now left 
at Gaud. Built by Nasarat Shah in 1626, it is 168 feet 
in length by 76 feet outside, with walls 8 feet thick and 
faced inside and out with hornblende. It has eleven 
arched entrances in front, each 5 feet 11 inches wide, 
and 14 feet high. These enter the front corridor, the 
arches of which support the eleven domes of the roof. 
Beyond this is the masjid proper, of which the roof has 
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all fallen ; it had three longitudinal aisles supported by 
twenty pillars ; and there were eleven mihrabs in the wall. 
At both sides of the doorways at the end of the corridor, 
and at the back corners were polygonal minarets of brown 
basalt, six in all, but their heads are now ruined. From 
its massive solidity and size this is an imposing building ; 
indeed this characteristic of the Gaud architecture forms 
a striking contrast to the lighter arcades of much of the 
Saracenic style—One of the most interesting of the an¬ 
tiquities of the place is a minar standing just outside the 
fort to the east. For two-thirds of the height it is a 
polygon of twelve sides ; above that circular till it attains 
the height of 84 ft. The door is at some distance 
from the ground, and altogether, it looks more like an 
Irish round-tower than any other example known, though 
it is most improbable that there should be any connection 
between the two forms...It is perhaps a pillar of victory 
a jaij-stamhho, such as the Kutb-Minar at Delhi.” ^ 

Several types of peculiar houses, mentioned in the old 
Bengali literature, are noticed below :— 

Garden-house. 

The prevailing custom of building a garden-house with 
separate areas reserved for fruit trees, flower-plants and 
medicinal herbs is found in the Manasamahgal poems by 
Ban^idas.^ From his description we find that the garden- 
house used to be constructed in the northern side of the 
area, allotted for the residential purposes. Tanks were 
dug and cocoanut trees were planted around it. Among 
other kinds of fencing, we find mention of the use of 


See History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, by Fergusaon, pp. 263-259. 
See the ManasSmarigal poems by BaA^idas, pp, 212-213. 
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‘ Mandar ’—a kind of prickly plants. Growing of banana 
plants, as described in the poem,; is a practice prevalent 
in the country-side down to the present times. 

The description of a steel-house and an elaborate 
account of its construction as found in the Manasamangal 
poems deserve some notice. It is described thus : — 

“ Chand called in fourteen hundred workmen to his 
presence to buijd a steel-house. The architect who was 
chief of them—was Tarapati. He was a man of versatile 
genius and possessed large hands and long rough hair. 
He had in his right hand a hammer and in his left hand 
a balance. His hair was yellow and his waist was bent. 
His nose, eyes and the whole face were black as soot. The 
house to be built was made of steel and should possess only 

one door.Meditating the name of Viswakarma, the 

architects built at the outset a number of workshops. 
The ‘ gabars ’ and the ‘ paiks’ were engaged in thousands 
to carry coal in sacks from the store-house to the work¬ 
shop. Pig-iron in large quantity, was collected in piles 
resembling so many hillocks. Then the iron was put 
into the fire. When it became red-hot by constantly 
blowing the forge, it was moulded as desired by means of 
repeated hammering from the sinewy hands. There was 
great din and bustle in the workshops. Some fashioned 
plinth, some iron posts, some doors and some bolts. The 
expert architect, Tarapati, managed his work very credi¬ 
tably and made the measurement of the steel-house which 
was nine yards in length and seven yards in breadth. 
Then he fixed the posts on earth and began the roof-work 
by standing on these posts. After finishing the structure 
of the roof he took in hand the ‘ruas’ which he fixed on 
it, and then completed the top of the roof which he built 
very strongly. Then Tarapati descended from the roof and 
attached the four steel walls on the four sides of the house. 
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The architect kept only one door at one side. It was made 
also so carefully that even there, there was scarcely any 
room left, when closed, for free ventilation.” ' 

The construction of a steel-house as described here 
bears some resemblance to the corrugated iron sheds of 
to-day. It cannot be said with certainty if these stee - 
houses were really corrugated iron-houses. 
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The outlandish appearance of Tarapati together with 
the superiority of the workmanship claimed by the 
architect, leads me to suppose that he might have been a 
stranger. The description of iron-melting and mouldering 
in workshops shows on what stupendous a scale these 
were carried on and how skilful the workmen were, unlike 
the blacksmiths of the present day. 
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Tangi-ghar. 

The ‘ Tangi-ghar ’ or the tower-house was a very 
peculiar kind of house, built in a lake. A house akin 
to a ‘ Tangi-ghar ’ may yet be seen still existing in a lake 
at Chhindwara, a district-town in the Central Provinces. 
We learn from the Mahabharata that Duryodhana hid 
himself ini a lake which means perhaps that he took shelter 
in such a house, fn Goraksavijay is found mention of 
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a tower-house, which was the abode of Ilara, the great 
god and Gaurl, his divine consort. ‘ A kind of house 
quite different in construction but similar in name is still 
known as the Tong (tower-house). The Tong is still 
built by the Garos and other aboriginal tribes in the jungly 
tracts and hills of Assam and Bengal at a considerable 
height. The house rests on the tops of stout wooden posts. 
A ladder is kept to facilitate ascent and descent. Similar 
houses were built in different parts of India by the villagers 
for protection against raids by the marauding hordes of 
the Mahrattas and Pindaris. ® These were partly used 
as watch-towers. 

The dwellings of the poor were generally composed of 
thatched houses. The walls were either mattings or of 
mud. The mats were chiefly made of bamboo. The poor 
sometimes could not afford a better wood than that of the 
Castor-oil plant. The description of a poverty-stricken 
house is found in Kavikankan. Thus we find, 

“ Fullara sat by the side of the goddess Chandl (in 
incognito) and related her sorrows of poverty. The hut 
had the shed of palm-leaves and posts of Castor-oil plant 
which break down at each gust of wind in the first part 
of Summer (mid-April to mid-May).” ® 

The house of the poor sometimes contained cavities 
on the ‘ Kutcha’ floor which served the purpose of cups. 

‘ See Goraksavijay, Minchetan and Kavikankan Cliandl. 

2 Cf» Also similar houses in Hill Stations of A, B, Ry., E. B. Ry., and 
Govt. Forest offices in India. 
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Thus we find in KavikankaA, the fowler-woman Fullara 
saying in distress : — 

“You will be sorry to hear of our sad plights We 
take ‘Amani’ (a kind of acid soup) from these cavities 
on the floor, for want of cups.’’ ^ 

The method of house-building has been very graphically 
described in the aphorisms of Khana. Thus we gather 
from them that a house should be built in such a way 
that there may be a tank on the east side, an orchard 
or garden on the north, bamboo-groves (essential for house- 
con si ruction) on the west and an open space on the 
routh.' Such a fashion of house-building obviously grew 
out of sanitary considerations. 

This rule 1 las always been observed from time immemorial 
by the lich and the poor alike. The climatic peculiarities 
of a tropical country like Bengal necessitate the admission 
of ample air and light in each room and accordingly 
separate houses were built around a courtyard. Usually 
there aic more apartments than one in a residence. The 
outer apartment of a man living in the country and possess¬ 
ing land invariably contains haystacks and cowsheds. 
The inner apartment always possesses a vegetable-yard 
and a place to husk paddy. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


RELIGION. 

/. Evidence of the Great Ethical Virtues in the 
Dharma Cult. 

A century or so before the advent of Islam in Bengal 
Buddhism had deteriorated into the Uharma cult, which 
as represented in the Sunya Puran, shows some of the 
essential features of the Mahayana creed shrouded in 
popular superstitions. In fact, in all the vernacular poems 
and folk-tales composed before the Brahmanic revival, 
stress has been laid on acts, and not on devotion, the' 
characteristic of the latter-day Brahmanic School of faith. 

‘ As you sow, so you reap,’ with its corresponding em¬ 
phasis upon action, was the doctrine that obtained among 
the Mahayana Buddhists of the day. This canon of work 
provides no place for the intervention of divine mercy, 
leaving as it does, every human being to work out his own 
salvation. The early Bengali poems, prior to Brahmanic 
revival, record glorious examples of moral power, of absti¬ 
nence and other sterner virtues of the soul, as opposed to 
the emotional felicities, extolled in the latter-day vernacular 
work. 

In the folk-lore of Bengal, we come across numerous 
incidents, which serve to glorify human pow'er. Let us, 
for instance, take the story of Malanchamala. Malancha- 
mala uncomplainingly suffers all sorts of miseries sustained 
by her faith in the efficacy of her own actions.* 

1 See D, R. Mazumdar’s * Thakur-mar Jlmli.’ 
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Loyalty, hospitality, respect for pledges, truthfulness, 
abstinence and charity were the virtues which, in those 
days, carried favour with the people of Bengal, and 
devotional fervour—the characteristic of the Kenaissance 
period—is scarcely noticeable in our earlier literature in 
an explicit form. Lau Sen, Kalu Dom, Ranjavatl, 
LaksmI, Harihar Baity and others are described in the 
Dharmamaagal poems to have performed heroic deeds, 
actuated by the spirit of renunciation and inspired by great 
ethical virtues. Here again, stress has been laid upon 
action, as opposed to devotion. Underlying the mytho¬ 
logical fable of Lau Sen’s making the sun rise in the 
West, there is fundamental doctrine of the Buddhist 
religion, viz., that nothing is impossible for a resolute will 
to achieve. The following example from Manik GanguH’s 
Dharmamangal poems lends support to this belief.^ 

“ We read in the Puranas about the great old sages 
Valmiki, Vrgu, Vyasa, Para^ara, Pulastya and others 
passing through great austerities. The sages could not 
make the sun rise in the West,—a miracle, performed by 
Lau Sen.” 

It was believed that all the powers (including that of 
working miracles), attributed to the gods and Brahmans by 
the later Brahmanic school, could be achieved by any and 
every individual, to whatever caste he might belong, if 
only he passed through certain religious austerities the 
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‘ Tapasya ’ and this was the belief that found expression in 
this legend of the sun rising in the West. 

Harihar Baity, a poor man, as we read in the Dharma- 
maPgal poems, sacrificed his life for speaking the truth. 
When he gave evidence, before the emperor, about “the 
sun-rise in the West,” of which, he said, he was an eye¬ 
witness, he knew it perfectly well that he was thereby 
incurring the displeasure of the minister, who would not 
believe in the truth of his assertion and might inflict on 
him any punishment that would please his capricious 
nature. 

But Harihar would never deviate from a path 
believed by him to be the right one. He frankly 
admitted before the king of Gauda that Lau Sen had 
sacrificed his life to make the sun rise in the West, by 
virtue of a boon granted to him by the god Dharma after 
the former had gone through a severe course of austerities 
for three days, and the sun was actually made to rise in 
the West, though only for twelve ‘ dandas ’ (nearly five 
hours).‘ And the price he had to pay for his love of truth 
and supreme fearlessness of consequences was indeed a dear 
one ; it cost him his life. The villainous minister had 
him arrested soon after, on a false charge of theft and the 
fatuous king was made to pass on him the sentence of death 
by impalement.^ 

Illustrations of such moral heroism can be cited in 
profusion from the literature of this period ; but they are 
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hardly to be found in the literature of the Renaissance. 
The account of Lau Sen’s great abstinence and sexual 
purity gives us a glimpse into the spirit of this age. 

When NayanI, wife of Siva Barui, approached Lau 
Sen with her overtures of love, he proved too strong for 
her tempting solicitations. He said,* “What shall I do 
with betels, cool sandal-paste and other articles of luxury 
that you are offering rne? I am an ascetic and hence I do 
not wislt to enter the homo of a worldly man for shelter. 
1 have been practising austerities, from my boyhood in 
tlie name of the god ‘Dharma.’ On this Friday, I fast 
in his name. I shall break the fast on Saturday and then 
take ray spare meal. A devotee of the god ‘Dharma,’ 
that I am, I do not care for worldly pleasures. Among 
us, tlie Vaif^yas, it is not the custom to take meat or fish. 
I have never used oil to anoint my body. At night, we 
two brothers, do not rest our heads beneath the roofs of 
any house ; we sleep under the Kadamba-tree.’’ 
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Thougli the worsliip of Dhariwa, no doubt, implies a 
spirit of devotion, it is not purely spiritual in the sense in 
which the Renaissance has taken it. The devotion of the 
followers of the Dharma-cult consists in self-sacrifice, 
abstinence and other virtues, and not in the mere recitation 
of the names of the Deity, which has been urged, inculcated 
and emphasised by the Brahmanic Revivalists, as possessing 
wonderful efficacy in hastening the spiritual advancement 
of the people. • 

Loyalty, especially that of a soldier, to the cause that 
he fights for, was considered to be one of the most 
important virtues,—characteristic of this period. 

In the Dharma-mangal poems we find a fairly accurate 
picture of an ideal Hindu soldier. He is ever ready to 
sacrifice his life in the service of the king. Although he is 
not a moral propagandist still he will seldom speak an 
untruth or deviate from the path of virtue, for he believes, 
with all the intensity of a true believer, that if he fails in 
his duty, his failings would affect the king adversely. 
When Kalu was on the point of sacrificing his life, only 
to keep the word he had pledged to his brother Kamba, 
he said,* “ You wicked man, you have put on the mask 
of a saint very successfully. You are a contemptible 
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creature and I hate you with all my heart. My first 
impulse was to kill you on the spot, but I refrain from 
doing so, as I am resolved to keep my promise. If I prove 
false I shall not be the only sufferer for it in the world 

to come, but ray master Lau Sen, too, will, to a certain 

extent, incur the demerit of my transgression. This, 
indeed, is a matter of far greater concern to me. If I fail in 
my duty, the austerities of Lau Sen will be of no avail, and 
the sun will never rise in the west.” * 

The following has been taken from the account of 
Kalu’s death, given in Ghanaram’s poems. 

“Kalu tied his wife Lakha tightly (so that she might 
not obstruct him in his self-destruction). He then turned 
to the east and made a promise to his brother Kamba 
that he would accede to liis wishes. It was done very 

solemnly in the name of Dharnia, by touching the holy 

water of the Ganges and TulasI leaf.” ^ 
promise, he then offered himself to be beheaded by bis 
brother, inspite of his wife’s intercession ; and the relent¬ 
less brother did not recoil from his projected fratricidal 
task. 


* Kamba, the wicked brother, has extorted a promise from Kalu, in a moment 
when the latter was affectionately disposed towards him, to this effect that he would 
give Kamba whatever he might seek from him. Kamba, who was all the while 
intriguing with the minister of Gaud to devise ways and means for killing Kalu 
demanded the latter s head m fulfilment of his promise. K41u, now fully convinced 
of his brother’s wicked machinations, offered his head in fulfilment of the pledge 
he had once given, though in an unguarded moment. * 
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“Lakha, when she saw her husband killed, in her 
presence, instantly took her scat on an elephant and 
attacked her husband’s assailant with great fury. She 
hurled a battleaxe against Kamba, which killed the villain 
at once, and recovered the dead body of her husband with 
the severed head.” * 

This act of the widowed wife of Kalu testifies to the 
spirit of the age. 

Hospitality was considered to be one of the highest of 
human virtues. The duties of a host were held to be 
sacred and any violation of them was thought to be 
sacrilegious. 

The host would do anything to propitiate his guest. 
Even the sacrifice of his life was not too dear a price to 
purchase the satisfaction of his guest. In fact, the spirit 
of the dictum was overestimated in this 

period of our history. The story of Karna’s killing his 
own son, Brsaketu, to win the satisfaction of his 
Brahman-guest may have originated in the very age which 
was characterised by a distinct and dominant spirit of 
renunciation and self-sacrifice. In this fable, the idea 
of charity and other hospitable virtues has been strained 
too far. The thrilling story of the execution of Prince 
Luichandra of the Buddhistic age bears a striking similarity 
to this legend. Here is an extract from the account of 
Luichandra’s death ;— 
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* ‘I do not require any other meat,” said the SannyasI, 
‘ save that of a human being.’ He also said, ‘ You 
will be very sorry to hear that I want to eat the flesh 
of your son Luichandra. 0 Madanil, see that you do not 
weep when you dress and cook the meat of your own elder 
son, I will eat the curry, thus prepared, with great 
relish.’ This hideous request shocked the parents of 
the prince ; it stunned them for a moment. The King, 
however, did not shrink back. In a rnom-ent he made 
up his mind and took a sharp-edged sword in his hand 
and killed his beloved lad before the image of the god 
Dharma.” 

Then, again, stories are not wanting in our old litera¬ 
ture, in which God Himself is described as coming down to 
the earth in the guise of a human being to test the spirit of 
hospitality among men. The excesses in which the 
imagination of the people delighted to revel, in connection 
with the above virtue, were responsible for the invention of 
these stories, intended evidently to celebrate the triumph of 
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the virtue of hospitality. People were so greatly fascinated 
by exaggerated pictures of this virtue that they failed to 
condemn such a conception as monstrous and inhuman. 
Hence it is, that the story of Data-Karna, narrated in 
various forms, is to be found in abundance in the pages of 
old Bengali manuscripts that have been handed down to us. 

It will now be evident that virtuous deeds were given a 
higher place than abstract faith. The distribution of rice ‘ 
to the poor and the excavation of tanks for public use are 
highly praised in the Daker Vachan, but very rarely in these 
aphorisms there is a line calling upon the house-holder to 
recite the name of God,—a point seldom forgotten in the 
literature of the Renaissance. 

II. Theories of Creation. 

The cosmogonical doctrines of the Dharma cult may be 
traced to a very ancient age—the period of the Vedas. The 
speculation about the origin of the Universe is based on a 
text of the Rgveda running thus :— 

“ Nor aught, nor naught existed then, not the aerial 
space nor heaven’s bright roof. Above what covered all ? 
Where rested all ? Was it water, the profound abyss ? 

“ Death was not then, nor immortality. There was no 
difference of day and night. That one breathed breathless 
of life (*.c., existed but without exerting or manifesting 
itself) and there was nothing other than it. 

“In the beginning there was darkness in darkness 
unfolded. All was undistinguishable water. That one that 
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lay in the empty space wrapped in nothingness was deve¬ 
loped by the powers of heat (or penance). 

“ Desire first arose in it. That was primaeval germ in 
mind, which poets reaching with their intellect discovered 
in their hearts to be the bond between Being and not-Being. 

“ A ray of light which stretched across these did it 
come from below or from above? Then seeds were sown 
and mighty forces arose and nature beneath and power and 
forces above. 

“ Who indeed knows ? Who proclaimed it here ? 
Whence was the creation produced? The Gods were later 
than its production. Who knows whence it sprang? 

“ He from whom this creation sprang whether he made 
it or not ; the all-seer in the highest heaven, he knows it 
or does not.” '—Muir, 

The Sunya Puran evidently follows the same theory. 

“ There was no line, no form, no colour and no sign. 

The sun and the moon were not, nor day, nor 
night. 

The earth was not, nor water, nor sky. 

The mounts Meru, Mandara and Kailasa were not. 

The creation was not, nor were there gods, nor 
men. 

Brahma was not, nor was Vi§nu, nor the ethereal 
regions. 

Heaven and earth were not ; all was emptiness. 

The presiding gods of the ten directions were not. 

Nor were there the clouds, nor stars. 

Life was not, nor death, nor pangs of deaths. 

The Lord moved in the void, supporting Himself 
on the void.” etc.^ 

' See Rgveda, 10,120. 

* Dr. Seii*8 History of Bengali Language and Literature, pp. 32-33, and the 
SOnya Pora^ by Bamai Pandit. 
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III. Common Features in Buddhist and Hindu Tantritdsm 
and in the Dharma Cult. 

Dr. Kern thus refers to the Tantrik element in Bud* 
dhisin : ' 

“ The doctrines of Buddhism in India from the eighth 
century downwards nearly coincides with the growing 
influence of Tantrikism and sorcery which stand to each 
other in the relation of theory to practice. The develop¬ 
ment of Tantrikism is a feature that Buddhism and 
Hinduism in their later stages have in common. Examples 
of austerities and mortification of the flesh which the 
Tantriks had adopted arc found in the literature of the 
Dharma Cult. The following passage, for example, may 
be quoted from (Ihanaram : 

‘ Oh Lord, do please grant me the boon of a son or, 
else I shall give up my life at the stake,’ said queen 
Ranjavatl. She then offered Arghya to the God Dharma 
before proceeding to carry out her dreadful resolve. And 
when meditating upon the great God she suddenly dropped 
down on the floor, sustaining injuries all over her person 
and began to bleed. It was now believed that she was 
dead. Those who witnessed the scene were deeply moved 
and even the God in heaven could not remain unaffected 
by this tragic occurrence.” * 


^ See Kern’s Manual, p. 133. 
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Again the story of Prince Lausen’s austerities may be 
cited as another example. Says Harihar Baity/ “ My duty 
is to announce the sun-rise by a beat of drums in the 
southern gate on the bank of the Hakanda. I saw the 
sun rising in the west. The miracle performed by prince 
Lausen cost him his life, as he cut off his head with his 
own hands and placed it on a triangular framework of wood. 
Twelve other devotees and the same number of Aminis 
(priestesses) also sacrificed their lives to please the god 
Dharrna.” 

The feats of miracle exihibited by the Tantriks were 
quite a peculiar feature, in this age (from the 8th to 12th 
century). In ‘ Manikchandra Rajar Gan ’ we find Mayna- 
mati^ described as remaining in fire for seven days and 
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nights and yet coming out unscathed in the end. Even 
her garments were not burnt. Krttivasa and Kasidas, 
in their earlier recensions of the epics, introduced these 
elements as they were prevalent in an earlier age and could 
not possibly exclude them from their version, though they 
were themselves poets of the Renaissance period. In the 
Bengali Mahabharat we find Sudhanwa described to have 
remained in burning oil for days and nights without being 
burnt. In the Bengali Ramayana, again, we find Ravana 
cutting off, one after another, his ten heads to propitiate 
the goddess Durga. 

The sorceries, played by Mahlravan are well-known. 
Ilanuman becomes a fly and whispers his message to the 
goddess. These do not certainly form a part of the original 
epic of Valmiki. These Tantrik elements are the distin¬ 
guishing features of the pre-Renaissance literature. 

When Tantrikism took a deep root in the country it 
was believed that man was superior to gods. However, 
quite a contrary belief was current in the Paurfinik 
period. The idea of salvation through individual efforts 
was so much emphasised in Tantrikism that a man’s power 
was considered almost unlimited, provided he could pass 
through austerities, prescribed in the different Tantras. 
In Nathism, which borrowed largely from the Mahayana 
Buddhists, we find gods trembling before men and has¬ 
tening to execute their commands. Even a woman like 
Maynamatl compelled the gods to obey her. “ Maynamatl 
filliped her fingers (producing a sound tudu, tudu) and 
all the ascetics appeared before her. Goraksanath who 
could take any shape he desired, came along in a chariot, 
known as the Puspa-Rath. The sage Narada came riding 
his celebrated “Dhenki” (wooden rice-husker) followed by 
the god Siva, who came on his favourite bull. The 
brothers Ham and Laksman reached there with their 
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bows and arrows and the, five Pandavas followed them. 
Many other sages also came down to the spot.”^ 

Even death, the dread of all living beings, is said to 
have been conquered by the Tantriks ; thus we find 
Maynamatl defying death on the strength of her mystic 
knowledge, the ‘ Maha-jnana.’ 

Yama, the god of death, fled from his own court at the 
mere sight of queen Mayna. The disgrace, which the 
Goda-Yama, a messenger of the king of death, is described 
to have been subjected to by Maynamatl, is a wild feat of 
imagination showing that according to the Dharma cult, 
one could make one’s personality dreaded even by the most 
dreaded of gods. In the course of her pursuit of Goda- 
Yama, the transfiguration (which both of them underwent) 
was the result of acquisition of that power which is ascribed 
to Tantrikism. In the European Folk-literature, too, we 
meet with similar stories.^ 

“Goda-Yama became bewildered at this, and changed 
himself into a carp. The queen transformed herself into 
a water-fowl and began to beat the carp with her wings. 
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Goda-Yf’raa, thereupon, changed himself into a shrimp, 
and the queen became a gander and searched out the 
shrimp from under the water. Goda-Yama next 
flew up in the air in the shape of a dove, but the queen 
changed herself into a hawk and pursued the dove.”' 

"The pursuit is continued for a long time till Goda- 
Yama metamorphosed himself into a Vaisnava saint and 
sat, in an assembly of holy mendicants of that order. 
The queen changing herself into a fly, took her seat on 
the head of the saint. Here Goda-Yama is caught by 
Maynarnatl and l)ecomes her captive.” 

The Sadhu Goraksanath, conquered death and could 
make the impossible happen at his will. When 
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Maynamati being forced to ascend her husband’s funeral 
pyre, prayed to Goraksanath for her rescue the latter 
at once appeared before her and blessed her in the 
following terms, “Go home, Mayna. You will not be 

burnt by fire—you will rather feel as cold as in the depth 
of winter, when you sit on the burning pyre.” * 

When Raja Govinda Chandra objected to taking a 
sweeper for his guru, his mother Maynamati reproached 
him thus,** “The Hadi (Hadi Siddha) does‘not belong to 
this country, he comes from East Bengal. He has made 
the sun and the moon his ‘Kundalas’ or ear-rings. 
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Indra, the King of gods, waves the ‘Chatnar’ at his bidding. 
The Hadi cooks his meal in the disc of the moon and 
serves it on the back of the tortoise which supports the 
earth (the second incarnation of the god Visnu). 
Laksmi herself cooks food for him. The five nymphs of 
Indra’s heaven play at chess with him and the serpent- 
girl of the nether regions is ready with chilams of tobacco 
when he desires a smoke. The goddess Subhachanl prepares 
betels for him* and Meghna Kumar, the son of Yama, fans 
him. He crosses big rivers with sandals on, and if he ever 
meets the lord of death, he keeps beating him for hours 
together when he, the terror of the world, learns how to 
cry helplessly like a child.” 

The most degenerated forms of Tantrikism once held 
the society in its grip as will be evident from the 
description of Raja Govindachandra’s boiling his own 
mother in an oil-vat to test her supernatural powers. 
Raja Govindachandra had a very big fire-place constructed 
and a monstrous vat weighing sixty maunds was placed 
on it by Khetu. The vat contained oil w'eighing eighty 
maunds. 3dl wood was used as fuel and the froths that 
bubbled up on the surface of the oil wore repeatedly 
removed. Thus for seven days and nights the oil was 
kept constantly boiling. On the seventh day no more 
froths could be seen.* 
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Into this vat the queen was thrown by the order of her 
son. These miracles and sorceries form the very backbone 
of popular Tantrikism which is characterised by extra¬ 
vagant fancy and not less by the most monstrous 
atrocities. 

The Pauranik god Siva held a unique position in 
Tantrikism. He was revered by the Tilntrik Buddhists 
and the Hindus alike and figures in the latter-day 
Buddhism of Bengal as a deity next only to Buddha in 
importance. But the Natha-cult which assimilated some 
of the essentials of Buddhism, gives a very high place to 
Siva. In Goraksa-vijaya examples are not rare to prove 
this. Still, however, the great god trembles in fear at 
the mention of Maynamatl on account of the ‘ Mahd-jhdna* 
‘ acquired by her by means of tantrik practices. He 
is described as having said to the subjects of King Manik- 
chandra, “ Do not divulge my name to Maynamatl, for if 
you do so, she will destroy my Kailasa.” ' 

It seems that Tantrikism was so much prevalent in 
society that however much abstruse the cult may have now 
become it was more or less understood even by the illiterate 
country-folk in the 9th and 10th centuries. All the works, 
dealing with that epoch, are full of references to this cult. 
The conversation of Siddha Goraksanath with his Guru 
Mlnanath, as found in Goraksa-vijaya, illustrates this 
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point. The language of the passage is simple but the 
mystic import that it bears is a perfect puzzle to lay men 
unacquainted with the rudiments of the Yoga practices. 
I give below (in the foot-note) an extract.’ 

The powers acquired by Tantrik practices are thus 
classified by Hemchandra who lived in the llth-12th 
century (according to the Viswakosa) and compiled a Jaina 
version of the Ramayaiia. Ravana is said to have acquired 
miraculous powers by Tantrik tapasya. 

IV. The Growth of the Bhakti Element. 

The gradual decadence of Buddhism and the consequent 
revival of Hinduism brought about a marked change in the 
life of our society. Gradually the devotional element began 
to predominate over the ‘Karmavada’ or the principle of 
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action. Devotion or ‘ Bhakti ’ which is the essential 
characteristic of the Eenaissance period had gradually began 
to find favour with the Mahayana school' during the 
declining days of Buddhism. 

Examples of devotional element in the Pauranik Re¬ 
naissance period are not rare. Thus in the Vaisnava 
literature we find a canon to the effect that a man can 
hardly commit sins, however great, during his whole life 
which cannot be expiated by reciting the name of God 
only once. The mere recitation of the name of God was 
considered equivalent to any sort of ‘ Yoga ’ or ‘ tapasya ’ 
in this Kali-yuga. Even in the earliest days of the Saiva- 
cult, the element of devotion was a recognised feature. 

There are lines in the >5unya Puran by Ramai Pandit 
in which the God Siva is advised by the devotee to take 
recourse to agriculture to earn his livelihood. In these 
lines the devotee appears to be so much influenced by an 
exuberance of devotion that he forgets liis own self and 
feels a compassionate pain for the sad plight of his Lord 
in which he imagines him to be. 

In this devotional age men believed too much in the 
efiicacy of prayer. The position of the Brahmans was, 
however, an exception to this. The Brahmans claimed 
equality with the gods, nay, sometimes a superior status. 
He was called “ Bhudeb ” or the god on earth for the 
extraordinary powers he possessed. We read the following 
in Kasidas bearing upon the subject:—“It is the Brahman 
whose anger destroyed the clan of the Yadus—it is he 
whose anger effaced the progeny of King Sagara, it is he 
whose anger stigmatised the God Moon, it is he whose ire 
made the sea-water saline, it is he whose wrath made the 


* As for instance the Dohas of Kftnhapada. See Sastri’s “Bauddha-gan o Doha, 
pp. 123-132. See also its Introduction, especially pp. 6-8. 
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fire omaivorous, it is he whose anger made the body of 
God Indra spotted.” All other castes trembled before the 
gods and the Brahmans. In one or two instances, s\ich 
as the cases of Durbasa and Bhrgn, the Brahmans 
even dared to declare themselves superior to the gods. 
Durbasa cursed Indra for which he lost his sovereignty 
over heaven for some time and the sage Bhrgu is said to 
have kicked the God Visnu on the breast. But these 
instances are rare. In the Pauriinik period people did not 
learn to rely on their own strength but to depend, for 
everything, on the grace of gods and Brahmans. This 
spirit of absolutely slavish dependence naturally weakened 
the Bengali character. But, as has already been noticed, 
the mentality of the people belonging to the earlier period, 
when stress was laid on self-culture and development of 
ethical virtues, was quite different. The conception of 
such characters as the merchant Chand, Lausen, and 
others in the earlier period bears testimony to the stamina 
of the Bengali character. The bold female characters of 
the pre-Eenaissance age cannot but evoke our admiration. 
Lakha had to be tied down by her husband Kalu lest she 
should prevent him from carrying out his resolve of self- 
destruction. But in the later age these characters, as 
recast by the Brahmans in conformity with the pervading 
spirit of the Renaissance, suffered the loss of their moral 
grandeur to a great extent. A heroic character, such as 
Sita, whom Valmiki invests with queen-like grandeur sinks 
to the level of a common woman at the hands of Krttivas 
and the poets of his school. When Rama unjustly suspects 
her, she cries like a helpless weakling and scarcely shows 
that majestic unconcern which we find in Valralki’s 
original. 

The male characters underwent even a greater trans¬ 
formation. In the place of Hadi Siddha or Gorak^anath 
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whose powers were even felt by the gods, we see Ram- 
chandra himself, an incarnation of Visnu, praying to the 
goddess Durgii like a helpless child in his contests with 
Ravana. To a devotee divine help was never refused in 
times of need. 

Thus we find in the Chandikavya : — 

“ Chandl descended from her place in heaven into the 
prison of Krdketu. When the goddess saw the hero in 
ehains, she became quite ashamed of herself. When 
Kalketu saw the goddess before him, he made a reverential 
bow with tearful eyes. Then Chandi removed the heavy 
stone from the hero’s breast and also broke the shackles 
which hound him.” ‘ 

In the cases of other gods and goddesses we find similar 
instances of kindly intervention in favour of devoted 
votaries. 

As the ideas of the Pauranik age took root in the minds 
of the people, they became quite helpless in every matter 
and looked to supernatural agency for relief on every 
occasion. 

Signs, symbols and sorceries held their sway upon 
popular mind, and self-dependence and manly energy 
became wellnigh extinct. 

But in the Renaissance period, men became accustomed 
to resignation which is certainly a great spiritual virtue, 
and the evils of Tantrikism gradually passed away. The 
lives of people became more and more regulated by rules 
of abstinence and other passive virtues. The flowering 
point of the Renaissance culture was reached in the extra¬ 
ordinary development of Bhakti amongst the Vaisnavas. 
The age preceding the Brahmanic revival had no place 
for the culture of faith, but the influence of Islam was 


^ See Kavikankai;i’s Cha^Rjikavja, C.U. Edition, p. 329. 
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clearly perceptible in the Renaissance cults in the form 
of a belief in a personal and anthropomorphic God. In the 
place of an impersonal nature of worship leading men to 
identify themselves with God (the Renaissance 
cults distinctly laid a stress on faith in personal gods. In 
however crude a form this faith was recognised, the 
followers of Sakti cult believed their deities to watch and 
guard their devotees, driving their enemies away and 
protecting them from all dangers with almost the same 
ardour w'ith which the followers of Islam believed in the 
intervention of God in their struggles and conflicts with 
the Kafers. 



CIIAPTEE XII. 


EDUCATION. 

A 

During the latter period of the Hindu and the earlier 
part of Moslem rule the general system of education in 
Bengal was one which was greatly suitable to the existing 
conditions of society. Although education had received a 
great imp'^tus at the hands of the State in the days of 
Buddhism, as a consequence of which monasteries had 
become great receptacles of learning, it deteriorated to 
some extent with the decay of Buddhism and the advent of 
Pauranik Hinduism. However, the Hindu Eajas wlio 
undertook to revive the old Vedic rites, became great 
patrons of Sanskrit learning—heniceforth almost exclusively 
monopolised by the Brahmans. With the advent of tlie 
Moslems, the Buddhistic Universities with their huge 
libraries became extinct owing to the destructive spirit of 
the followers of Islam in dealing with all institutions of 
the Kafers. The State support being withdrawn, education 
now depended mainly upon the village communities, rich 
people and learned men who kept the torch of culture 
burning as best as they could by their own efforts. The 
following pages will show the condition of education not 
only of the Mahomedan period l)ut also of the age prior 
to it. A considerable period is covered by the subject, 
though we fail to assign a definite chronological datum 
in all cases, for the obvious reason of lack of historical 
materials. 
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There were, as usual, everywhere, two courses of 
studies—one Primary and the other Higher. Education 
supplementing the primary, was somewhat different in 
its type from that of the present-day system. This kind 
of education was almost invariably technical and 
vocational suiting the tastes and capabilities of people 
of different castes. 

The course for elementary education consisted of easy 
primers. Tire period of study was perhaps not fixed for 
this course but together with the secondary or advanced 
course it would extend normally up to seven years. The 
elementary course probably covered not more than three 
years as is the practice now-a-days. The ceremony of Hate- 
Khadi ( ) formed an important and interesting 

part when a boy first entered his student-life. 

The following were the writing materials :— 

(1) —A small piece of straw or reed. 

(2) -Chalk. 

(3) ^—Dust or sand. 

(4) —Thin twig of bamboo. 

(5) Inkpot. 

(G) Banana-leaf. 

(7) Palmyra-leaf. 

(8) —The bark of Bhurjja tree. 

(9) —Stained paper dressed with sulphate 
of arsenie. 

The slate, pencil, as well as the black-board were 
unknown in the primary schools of old Bengal before the 
advent of the English. In place of a black-board, a 
student had to write on the floor (of the class-room) strewn 
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over with sand. The first stage of writing would be com¬ 
pleted in this way : a piece of straw would be used as the 
pen. In Dayarain’s ‘SaradS-Mafigal ’ we learn the story 
of a prince who was once put to such a great stress that 
he had to perform the servile function of supplying sand 
and straw to students in a school-room. From the nature 
of his work, fellow-students nick-named* him “ Dhula- 
Kutyil” ( ), *•<?., ‘supplier of sand and straw.’* 

Ordinarily, amongst various punishmerjts inflicted 
for inattention, the above, shewing the great humiliation 
to which a prince was subjected, will illustrate one of the 
reformatory systems then in vogue. 

Having finished writing with a straw or reed on sand 
or dust, a student would attempt writing with chalk 
With this also one had to write on the floor. In the 
beginning letters of bigger size would be attempted until 
the hand would be set in a way fit to write smaller letters. 

At this stage banana and palmyra leaves as also 
‘ Bhurjja-Patra’ would serve the purpose of paper. 

On them the pieces of reeds ^ or bamboo-twigs or quills 


^ (j) Cf. the condition ol a poor student in America at the present day. He 

will do the work of a common servant in his college and thereby meet the expenses 
of his studies. President Garfield of America was once one of such students. 

(ii) The following shows the spirit of just indignation with which a student 
looked upon the notorious rod of the pedagogue from which not even a a prince 
was exempted : 

i 

—’mtsfc’ni I 

(Fain would I throw into water of the tank, the accursed books, the pens and 
the teacher’s rod.) —(Saradimangal by Dayaram). 

2 C/. The pen made of the stem of papyrus plant in ancient Egypt. See 
Breasted *8 Egypt. 
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of birds like those of peacocks and geese as are seen even 
now, would be used as penis to write with. The ink used 
on the occasion would be made locally with ‘ HarltakI ’ 
(the yellow myrobalan), Baheda (the belaric myrobalan) 
and the soot of country-made lamp. This ink would last 
an incredibly long period—even a few centuries.* 

On further progress regular paper would be used for 
writing purposes. This paper would be made locally of 
cotton by a class of men generally known as the ‘ KugajI ’ 
(paper-maker). A folio of this paper made at Bikrampnr 
in the district of Dacca, would be half a cnl)it in breadth 
and a cubit and a half in length. The colour was light 
yellow and the paper would be called ‘ Tulat ’ paper {lit. 
paper made of cotton).'^ Though China is credited with 
the invention of paper very early, still the claim of 
Bengal lies in the use of paper, perhaps of her own invcm- 
tion, and unquestionably of tier own mamufacture. Bengal 
used from very early days either the paper of her own 
make or contented herself with the use of leaves which were 
both durable and suitable for the purpose. 

The old ‘Punthis’ or manuscripts would consist of 
either the Palmyra-leaves'* or‘Tulat’ paper and would be 
preserved in cases known as the ‘Khimgis’ which 

were considered indispensable when the punthis were to 
be carried from place to place. 

About the course of primary studies it may be said 
that it consisted generally of a knowledge of the alphabet. 


* See History of Bikrampur ( ) written in Bengali by Jogendra- 

nith Gupta, pp. 330-333. 

* See the above work. 

3 In the ioterior of Bengal banana-leaves and palmyra-leaves as well as * Tulat ’ 
paper are still in nee. 

C/e The practice in Orissa where palmyra-leaves have been favoured in place of 
paper from time immemorial, 

22 
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rudimentary knowledge in spelling, reading and rather 
a working knowledge of practical Arithmetic. The latter 
consisted of the tables known as ‘Kadakiya (a table of 
cowry-reckoning), ‘Gandakiya’ (the table of gandas ; a 
method of counting by gandas or fours), Kathakali,* 
Bighakali,'' etc. With the advent of the Mahomedans in 
this country, Persian also formed an important part of 
the curriculum. The institutions for studying Persian 
were called the Maktabs. The Persian teacher or the 
Munshi would take up his class in the morning and evening 
and the Guru would take up his at noon.® 

A Path!§ala would either have a separate building of its 
own or would sit in some spacious building attached to a 
rich man’s house or even under a tree if accommodation 
of that sort would not be available in a village.^ The 
indigenous schools provided no chairs, no benches, no 
stools and no black-boards. A student had to bring his 
own mat, an inkpot and a pen for his use, while the 


1 Kat'ha—A measure of land, which is, in lineal measure, 4 cubits or 0 feet, but 
in square measure 320 sq. cubits or 720 sq. ft. In surveying., ascertaining the area 
of a plot in kStha is cafied Kft^hakaU while the table of kathas is called Kathakiya. 

2 Bighakali—In siirveying, ascertaining the area of a plot of land in Bighfts is 
called Bigh^ikali. A bigha is a lineal measure, 80 cubits long or about 40 yds.; 
also a square measure, 80 cubits square, i.e., about 1,C00 square yds. or nearly 
one-third of an acre. 

3 Soe JogeodranSth Gupta’a RsR’IGR pp. 330.338. 

^ A pa^h^ftla would sometimes be built at some cost and made artistic in 
construction. See the Mahabharata by Dvija Abhiram, ‘ * (The 

schoolroom was square in size and made very artistic in appearance). 

For simplicity of old schools c/. the age of the‘Rsia,’ when a ‘ B5m5charin ’ 
was educated in the house of his preceptor. 

Though in the ordinary Pathdalas, the boys sat squatting on the floor, 
yet in higher schools attached to a rich man’s mansion, a sort of wooden gallery 
was raised for students. In the poem of Sakhisona by Fakirram Kavibhu^an 
we find that the princess who sat on a higher place in the gallery dropped her 
pen below which was picked up by the son of the police prefect who sat on a 
lower bench of the gallery leading' to a humorous conversation which latterly led 
to eourtsbip. 
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teacher wouid sit on a footstool, being surrounded by his 
pupils. The arrangement was suitable to a poor country 
like India from the economic point of view. Though 
primary education was not free as is now seen in many 
countries, still the cost was not at all burdensome. Fees 
were generally paid in kind. Occasional presentation 
of kitchen-vegetables to the Guru or helping him in his 
domestic work or payment in kind (or money) in the 
religious ceremonies of his house, were considered enough 
for a student. 

In one respect the Patbsalas of Bengal bore resemblance 
to those of the sister-institutions of Europe. It was with 
regard to punislimeats. Tlic kindergarten system is 
(piite a recent innovation. There was a time in every 
country, whether Occidental or Oriental, when the teacher 
would implicitly follow the maxim of “ spare the rod and 
spoil the child” with extreme harshness. Bengal was 
never an exception to this. Thus we learn the following 
in the Saradamahgal of Dayaram : — 

” Wheui neither the pupil would learn nor the preceptor 
could make an impression by softer means, recourse was 
taken to a free use of the rod, and the Guru was seen 
waving his cane in the air. Sometimes he would bind 
a young lad, hand and foot, and at others he would throw 
his whole weight on the unfortunate victim, sitting down, 
for a time, on his tender breast. Such punishments were 
in everyday use, suiting the whims of the pedagogue.” * 

* ill I 

JTtfffl C^ll II 

^ C^jl ^ i 

« 
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The following items of punishment were prominent 
in old days :— 

(1) Caning (for minor offences). 

(2) Binding hand and foot. 

(3) Binding, and putting the offending lad flat on the 

floor and then sitting on his breast. This was perhaps 
done after tlas well-known practice of putting a stone known 
as ‘ ’ (lit. a stone heavy enough to crush the 

earth—here heavy) on the breast of a culprit' in the prison- 
house of a king. 

Besides the above we learn of some further kinds of 
punishments which were current in the schools of Bengal 
even as late as the 19th century. These were, according 
to Mr. Adam' who visited a number of schools of this 
province in 1834, fifteen in number. Among the 
puni^mients noted liy him, the more noticeable were the 
following : — 

(1) —Subjecting the offender to an agonising 

posture. The legs were stretched to their utmost capacity 
and the upper part of the victim’s body was kept erect, 
making a triangle of him (from lit. 3 bends). 

(2) —In which the body was reduced to 
crawling, with one hand raised up halfway between craw¬ 
ling and squatting. 

(3) —Bequiring a boy to keep standing facing 
the sun. 

(4) ffefwl —Scratching the offender’s 

forehead with the sharp point of paddy causing the part 

• See by JogendraDatb Gupta, p. 333. See Calcutta Beview, 

No. IV, p. 934. See also Sarada-mangal by Dayaram edited by the author of 
the present work and published in the Journal of Letters (Calcutta University), 
Vol. XXIII. 
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to bleed. Boys were subjected also to ant-bites and to the 
painful sensation caused by the touch of Bichuti plant— 
a kind of nettle (Tragia involucrata )—as we hear from old 
men of the villages. 

It seems from the above that primary schools were run 
in the past almost exactly on the same lines as they 
are done to-day in the obscure nooks of Bengal. The 
Kindergarten system has very little hold on the Pathsalas 
even of the .present day, though it is being adopted 
in some of our secondary schools. Although primary 
education was not free, still it had its benefits, as the 
whole community realised its responsibility to maintain 
the Gurumahasaya. The education that was imparted 
was quite practical and it made a village boy tit to earn his 
pittance to whatever catting Providence called him. 
Primary education in those days brought the prince and 
the peasant, the Brahman and the Sudra, to the same 
level, without the least difference or distinction. We find 
reference to this state of things in many old Bengali poems, 
chiefly in folklore. The beginner often, after acquiring 
elementary education, received technical knowledge at his 
home in the particular craft followed by his ancestors. 
Those students who wanted to have a better literary 
education read the ohl Bengali poems, such as Candi-Kavya 
and Annada-Mahgal, and made a further advance in 
Mathematics under the redoubted Gurumahasaya. 

The vocational and technical education was vitally 
related to the primary education. The boys often found an 
opportunity to acquire knowledge of technical matters at 
their own homes fitting the calling of their ancestors. 

We get an insight into the vocational education in the 
Candl-Kavyas and the Manasa-Mahgal poems. The fol¬ 
lowing is taken from the Candi-Kavya by Dvija Hariram 
who flourished in the 16th century. 
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* “ Near the houses of the Brahmans reside the .astro¬ 
logers. On finishing their bath in the morning they take 
their seats on the tanned skin of a deer, for the purpose of 
studying the astrological works. Some read the annotations 
on astrology known as the Bhilswati-dipika and some study 
?ttM53p (the zodiac). Some again draw the figures of the 
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planets after consulting the work Suryya-siddhanta (the 
celebrated writer of which was Aryyabhatta). Others 
again discuss the forecast in the almanac of the new y jar 
while some calculate carefully the true position of a 
planetary body in the zodiac. Some one of the profession 
draws the horoscope of a boy mentioning therein the aspect 
or position of the planets at birth and at different ages. 
He never forgets to calculate the relative strength of each 
planet and mentions carefully which is for, which is 
against, and which is neutral, in shaping the fortunes of 
the boy concerned. Some take their round in the town 
reading the almanac and defraud people of their money by 
showing the evil influences of planets over them, and the 
frightened souls propitiate the astrologers by giving presents. 
Women who are barren or who lose their children fre¬ 
quently, come to them to have their palms examined by 
these men. These astrologers then advise them to come 
with such presents as money and rice. According to these 
men this is the only way of being blessed with children. 
In this way the astrologers earn their living and return 
home in the afternoon. The Ambasthas came to settle 
(in Kalihga) being respectfully invited by the king. The 
king presents them with valuable gifts and conveyances 
(elephants and horses) and ornaments. They are great 
scholars and remain merged in study. Some read 
Cikitsa-darpan, and some read Nidan (pathology), while 
some peruse the commentaries of Bijay Raksit. Some 
read Cakradatta ^ and some again read Applied Chemistry. 

^ I 

i Cakradatta, a medical book, was written by Cakrapfinidatta (a Bengali) who 
flourished in the middle of the eleventh century, during the reign of Nyftyapftla. 
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Some reduce metals for preparing drugs and medicines and 
some weigh tliem. With various ingredients they prepare 
‘ Rasayanas ’' and pills with astringent juice (Kasayana).“ 
They carry on their profession in the town and maintain 
their families in joy. 

During the Buddhist times the portals of higher learn¬ 
ing were thrown open to all people irrespective of caste 
in the monasteries and the laymen had to turn Bhiksus to 
be entitled to a seat there. When Buddhism •declined, the 
old school of Hinduism was not strict in admitting pupils 
to Sanskrit (ols. The merchants had free access there as 
we hnd in the Chandimaugals. 

We shall try to show in the following lines the extent 
of efficiency in cultural education in this country and the 
courses that were taught in the tols or colleges. Besides 
Sanskrit—Prakrit, Pali and Bengali were taught in 
Sanskrit tola. 

The proper age for beginning higher studies was 
perhaps twelve when a student after finisliing his school- 
course desired to continue further studies. Thus wc learn 
in the autobiography of Krttivas (15th century)— 

“ When I completed my eleventh year and entered the 
age of twelve, I started for the north to prosecute my 
studies further.”'' 

Although no fee was charged in tols yet there was the 
practice of presenting the Guru with some gifts (as I said 


I Ras5yan»—“ CS^Sf' ” (A mediciDe which 

destroys infirmities of old age and disease). The word also means “Chemistry.” 

* Kasayana—means astringent. It may also mean to colour, 

» nmt? atm I 

c»tnb( ^ cH« 
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before) on iihe student’s completion of education. Thus, 
we find the following in the above autobiography : — 

“I thought first to acquire a full course of higher 
education on completion of which I returned home by 
paying fees (daksina) to my preceptor.” ‘ 

The defaulter in this respect was threatened with 
punishment in the next life, if not in the present one. 
Says Dayaram : 

“In my previous life I received education from my 
G-uru but did not pay my fees due to him. For this just 
reason mother Saraswatl (the goddess of learning) put me 
to so much troubles.” 

Sanskrit was tnainly taught in the toh. The subjects 
were generally six in number according to the time-honoured 
custom. These were probably Kavya (Poetry), Vyakaran 
(Grammar), Jyotis (Astronomy or Astrology), Chhanda 
(Rhetoric), Nirukta (Lexicon) and Darsan (Philosophy). 
The students used to learn these six subjects. TIjus in 
Saradamangal— 

“ I desired to ac.quin' knowledge in the six Sfistras 
and the Bhagavata.” 

I 

cm II 
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Besides these there were many other subjects in which a 
student had to acquire proficiency. The following lines 
are given to furnish an idea of the range of subjects taught 
in the tols of Old Bengal. 

' “ The Raja of Benares sent his son to a Guru for 
learning the Sastras. The prince began to read Agam 
and Nigam (i.c., the Tantrik Literature) and the holy 
Bhagavata. He also did not omit to read the different 
Puranas. Besides he studied all the Sathhitas, prosody, 
e.g., Kavya-Prakas, Itihasa (chronicles), the Vedanta 
and the Yoga System of Philosophy. He did not 
omit to acquire a full knowledge of all the Sastras 


Tliat paying a parting fee was prevalent even in the days of tlie Mahabliarata 
may be gleaned from the story of UtaAka who suffered so much in finding a 
K ndal or earring for the wife of his Guru, who demanded it. 
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including the Tantras as he worshipped the Goddess Kfill 
with mystic rites. The God Siva blessed him by imparting 
the mystic knowledge known as the ‘Mahajiian’ and the 
Garudi-Samhita.”'—Manasarnangal by Baiisldas, Birtb of 
Dhanwantari. 

At another place, e.g., in the Chandl-Kavya of Dwija 
Hariram we learn that— 

^ “ In the morning the Bralimans bathe and worship 
their household deities. Then some of them study 
Lexicon,'’ some Gita and some six systems of Philosophy. 
Some of them discuss Agam and Nigam and some hear 
the discourses on them.” 

In the ChandT-K.ivya of Kavikankau Mukimdaram we 
get an elaborate description of text-books read in the to/.s 
of bygone days (IGth century) which runs thus : — 

“ Sripati Datta paid his constant attention to the 
studies of the Silstras. He always read and wrote with 
deep attention. His retentive memory increased every 


‘ This Saruhita or science treats of cure in cases of serpent bites. 

^ m I 

55 f ^ II 
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^ The Hindus made it a point to study Lexicon alonj? with Oramniar 
before they attempted to read Literature. Amarakosa was generally committed to 
memory. 

See also for text-books the story of Kahka and Lila (p. 268, Vol. 1, Bengali) 
of the Mymensingh Ballads, and Chaitanyaraahgal by Vfndavan Das in which 
books read by Chaitanya Deva, are given. 
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day. He studied the commentary known as ‘ Raksit- 
Panjika-Tlkcl,’ ‘ the Nyaya philosophy, the Encyclopaedia,* 
commentaries on the Glanas* (Ganavrtti) and the commen¬ 
tary on Panini’s Grammar called Ujjvala-vrtti.^ He 
also finished reading the works of Vamana,® DandP and 
Pingala’(containing various metres). He also took much 
interest in the study of the poetical works of Bharavi and 
Magha,'* which gladdened the heart of his well-wisliers." 
After going through the gramrnaticivl commentary 
Durghata-Vrtti,'® he became prominent in the gathering 

of the learned wherein he always engaged himself in 
discussing and debating abstruse matters of dispute. His 
constant subjects of study, among various others, were 
Bhatti’s works, ” Lexicon, Jaimini’s Mahrdiharat, 
Meghaduta,^^ Naisadha,’’^ Kuinarasarnbhava,” Uaghuvaihsa,’'^ 

• A commentary on medical works by Vijay Raksit. 

2 Among the Encyclopaedia the most widely read was “Amarakosa” by Amara 
Singha. 

^ In the Sutras of Panini ‘‘Gapas” tire particular sets of words which are 
treated in a particular way. Ganavrtti meana a treatise or commentary on the 
Gaijas. 

^ A commentary on Panini’s Grammar. 

5 Two works stand in the name of Vamana (evidently two persons)—one is a 
commentary (known as K56ika-vrtbi, 650 A.D.) on Panini’s Grammar and another 
is a work on Rhetoric called “ Kfivyalahkira-vrtti” (8lh century' . 

^ Dandl fend of 6th century) was a celebrated poet and rhetorician. His 
poetical work “ Da^akurnara-charitam*’ and the work on rhetoric called “ Kavya- 
dar^a” are well-known. 

7 Pingala was the author of a work dealing chiefly with post-Vedic Prosody 
called *'Chandab-Sutra.” 

^ Bharavi, the poet of Klratarjuniyam” (6th century A.D.). 

9 Mftgha, the poet of “^isupala-Vadha” (9th-10th century A.D.). 

The Duighata-Vrtti is a commentary on Papini’s Grammar (7th century). 

Bhartrihari (died 651 A.D.) wrote the poem of Bhatti-KSvya. 

^2 Meghaduta (The Cloud-messenger), a poem by Kalidasa (6th century A.D.). 

^3 *‘Kaii^adha” a poem., composed by ^Irlhar^a (7th century). 

The poem Kumarasambhava was written by Kalid&sa. 

The poem Raghuvariisa was also written by Kalidasa. 
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and the Riighava-Pandavlya.* Besides these lie also became 
very proficient in Ratuavali ’^ and Sahitya-Darpan. ' 

The Tantra Sastras formed a peculiar feature in the 
subjects of study before tlie advent of Chaitanya Deva and 

^ Raghava-Pamlavlya, a poem by Kaviraja (800 A.D.). 

2 8 rihar 9 a was the author of the drama Ratnavali (1st half of the 7llt century 
A.D.). 

3 Sahitya-Darpau (a work on Rhetoric) was written by Viriwanalh Kaviraj 
(about I loO A.D,). • 

N.Ii. —In the Chandikavya (Bah;,^ai)aBi h)d.) we find also tlio following nauics 
among others : - 

(1) Mulatl-Madhava by lihavabhuti (1st half of the 8 th ecntury A.D.). 

( 2 ) The Nitisara (a work on Foliti<^' 3 ) by Karnaudaka (about 4(K) A.D). 

(3) The Prose romance Vasavadatlii by Subandhu (early 7th century A.D. ). 

From tlie above it may bo seen tliat in reganl to higher education the portals of 
learning were not shut to tlie inferi()r castes as they could s t at the foot of a 
Brahman Guru by the side of a Brahman boy and receive a tl.oroiigh training in 
various 6 astras : 
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the ascendancy of Vaisnavism in the 15th-17th centuries. 
The Tantras (otherwise known as Agam) were perliaps the 
religious and literary legacy from Buddhism ’ in Bengal, 
although it originally came from outside, perhaps from 
China. Mystic knowledge such as the ‘ Mahajuan ’ and 
* Adai-Putijuriii ’ was its peculiar feature. In it is also 
found the pccidiar term ‘ Adfii-Aksar ’ to denote mystic 
writing. Thes(! terms have been repeatedly mentioned in 
the Mayanrimatl songs and the Dharmamangal.poems. 

The Bhakti cult as inculcated by the Vaisuava gave 
rise to a literary school which, though it expressed itself 
mainly through the medium of Sanskrit, also gave a great 
impetus to Bengali. In one of the most famous works of 
the Vaisnavas, f.g., Chaitanya-Charitamrta (17th century) 
of Krsnadas Kaviraj, Sanskrit was employed for the 
purpose of a commentary while the l)ody of the book was 
written in Bengali. Besides this work,—‘ Chaitanya-Bhiiga- 
bata,’ ' Chaitanya-Maiigala,’ the Kadcha (of (Jovindadas) 
and other Bengali works as also the Sanskrit works by 
Bupa, Saiiatana and Jiva deserve special mention as 
referred to in the Vaisnava literature." 

Navadwip was the centre of Sanskrit learning in the 
days of Hindu rule. Even ujuler the Mahomedans it 

‘tt'Gft cm II 

jrtf^f’l’c‘11 

—I 

' See Sastii’s Tntrotlnctioii to Modern Buddhism by N. Yasu. See Calcutta 
Review, May 11)33 (article on the Tantras). 

See the First Ta’-anj^a of Bhaktiraluakara by Narahari ChakravartI and 
Prem-Vilasa liy Nityauanda Das (P2th and 13th Vilasa, pp. 135, 138.151 and 174). 
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occupied that pre-eminent position and became the seat of 
Navya-Nyaya (the new school of Nyaya Philosophy) which 
attracted students from all parts of India. The educative 
value of the place increased tenfold with the advent of new 
Vaisnavism which emanated from this place. We {)ct 
the following description of the place during the boyhood 
of Chaitanya Deva (1.5th century) in the ' Chaitanya 
Bhagavata’ of Vmdavnn Das who nourished in the IGth 
century. • 

^ “ Who can adequately describe tlie prosperity of 
Navadwip? At each of her landing ghats, which were 
many, numberless people thronged to bathe. Amongst 
them people of all ages might be seen. By the grace of 
Saraswati (the goddess of learning) all people of Navadwip 
acquired scholarship. Such wa.s the enthusiasm for 
learning that even a young scholar would challenge the 
veteran to a free intellectual debate. People from different 
countries flocked to Navadwip. Here th(!y completed their 
education. The Professors could be counted by lakhs,“ so 

I 
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2 The word ‘ lakh’ in old Bengali wa.q not always used to denote the specified 
number of mathematical figure but was a common word to indicate a large number. 
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wliat is to be said of the number of pupils ? ” There is 
some substantial truth in the statement made above by 
the poet. 

For subtle emotions the Vaisnava Lyrics have a unique 
position. These are expressed oftentimes in a peculiar 
dialect—the Braja Biili. Their intellectual subtleties are 
proved by the Nayya Nyaya wliich made the colleges of 
Nadiya ahead of all other colleges of India, inviting students 
from all parts of it to this redoubted eentce of learning. 
The works of Raghimath f^iromani and Jagadis are well- 
known. The Bengalis proved their talents for reasoning 
so marvellously that the Chaitanya-Bhagavata asserts that 
in the tols of Navadwip oven a boy often challenged veterans 
for a debate in logic in the 15th century 

It is for completing their high education 
in logical studies that the students of other provinces of 
India assembled in the far-famed Nadiya Inh. 

Debate in a society of learned men was very common 
in those days. An youth after passing his examination in 
a fol, which was sometimes very stiff * would not think 
his education properly complete unless and until he 
maintained his position as a specialist in a particular 
subject for which lie got his degree, by an open debate 
with the scholars of established reputation. Tlie extensive 
touring that was required on the part of one desiring 
discussion, was known as <5*1*1. Perhaps the intel¬ 
lectual Bengalis would undertake to this sort of {lit. 

world-conquest) and aspired to academic victory when they 

^ I’erliaps the stillest exaniioation of those days wds known as ’ 

The student was first required to examine a MS. carefully. He did it for a little 
time. Then needle was passed through a word of the book—the whole book was 
thus pierced through. Then the student by his retentive memory could tell 
through what words of each page the needle passed. We know the celebrated 
Basudev Savbabhauina passed this examination. Cf. also some novel methods 
of examination in China. 
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had lost their independence and their chances for military 
victories. The defeated Pandit had to acknowledge 
formally in a written document his own defeat which was 
termed or ‘ letter of victory.’ The discussion on 

controversial matters on such an occasion as between 
and was known as or ‘discussion.’ We 

know the celebrated Sahkaracharyya went on such a cam¬ 
paign to establish while Chaitanya Deva inci¬ 
dentally did tl>e same and established His (onquest 

over Kesab Ka^miri is a well-known event in the Vaisnava 
history. Similar* episodes also exist in connection with 
the life of Rripanarayana who on one occasion challenged 
llupa and Saniltana, but was ultimately van(|iiished by 
Jiva Goswami, all of whom settled in Brndavana, and on 
another occasion acted as a judge in a hot debate between 
Rajil Narasimha Ray of I’akkapalli and Narottam. The 
local noblemen were always great patrons of such dis¬ 
cussions, and not only on stray occasions but also regularly 
such discussions were fostered by the rich whose courts 
thronged with the erudite Pandits. The whok^ society 
was great admirers of such debates. 

Physical culture was essential to complete one’s 
education. Thus in the Padma Purana (Manasa-raaiigal) 
of Bansldas (JGth century) we get the following :— 

^ “ The boy gradually increased in years like the kahi 
or digits of the moon and the lotus blossoming in a tank. 


^ See the Preai-Vilasa by Nityananda Das (the 19th VilfiBa) and Narottama- 
Vilasa by Narahari Chakravarti. 
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Passing through some ceremonies tiie boy began his 
student-life at the age of four (rather early). The 
merchant’s son was given the education of a prince. 
Thus he was trained in the art of using arms, in poetry 
and in the various Sastras. He became expert in tlie lore 
of various Sastras and passed his time often in discussing 
topics with the learned men. He l)ecarae practised in 
riding horses and elephants and revelled in hunting ex¬ 
cursions when he wore the dress of a warrior. At this 
time he took a how and a quiver full of arrows. He also 
leariK^d the art of wrestling with great care and never 
allowed himself to pass his time idly.” 

Padma Purniia hy Bansidas, p. 3()I3 (about 

Tjaksmindra). 

The training ol the Bengalis in spiritual matters was 
given hy various means. The Ivatliakatas, the Kirtans 
and the Yatras disseminated spiritual trutlis amongst all 
people and the children heard from their grandmothers 
and other elderly female lelations stories from the Maha- 
hharata, the Bhagavata and the Ramayana which helped the 

’ltd 
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See also Alaol’e PndmSvut (ed. hy Maulvi Hamidullab Marhum), pp. 118-123 
(18th century), for physical culture, and pp. 123-127 for literary attainments of 
the people of the past. 
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growth of their spiritual nature. Tlie songs of llatnprasad 
and of Fakirs were constantly in the air to develop tlie same. 

B 

Ediicallon 0/ Women 

Fducation of wonion once atlained a high (levelopment 
in tliis country. Ucngal being once a stronghold of 
Buddhism, her women received education almost equally 
with men. d'he glimpses of society to be found in the 
folk-lore and writings of the village-poets, confirm this 
point in no uncertain manner. Although at the time of 
Baiiranik reaction caste-system and Brahmanism retarded 
the cultural tirogrcss of i^tiir women, still the tradition was 
not altogether lost. We see how the force of character 
and standard of education of women continued almost 
nncitanged, from the works of the Bengali poets of a later 
age. There was a time when women were not only in¬ 
tellectually trained like men hut also in physical culture 
matched the opiiosite sex. 

Instances abound in the folk-lore of Bengal to show 
that girls used to read in the saine schools with boys. 
Thus in the story of Piispamala in ‘ Thakurmar-jhuli ’ by 
D. B. Mitra we find a [irincess and a, Kotowal’s son 
reading in the same school.' 

That the girls were sent to the Bathsala may hi; gleaned 
from such old songs as the ‘Songs of Rajii Govindachandra’ 
probably composed in the first half of the 11th century. 

1 Sec Sen’s Folk-riitciatiirc of Bengal, p. 21i). See also D. R. Mitra’s 
Th&karmiir-jbiili and FakiiTani Kavibhusan’s story. 

(In giving illustrations we shall (juote accounts both from legends and historical 
works. As they all point to the same conclusion, we do believe that the legends 
also had a historical foundation.) 
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Thus we find Mayanamatl, the mother of Raja Govinda- 
chandra, saying : — 

“ .While I was unmarried and consequently lived in 
the house of my father I was initiated into the mystic 
knowledge of ‘Mahajiian’ by the sage Goraksanath. When, 
one day, 1 returned from the Pathsala (school) I happened 
to meet the sage with his sixteen hundred disciples.”* 

Again in the Saradamaugal by Dayaram (17th century) 
we lind live princesses—daughters of the King of Baidcv 
leading in a Pathsala with a prince.'^ 

We might at least infer from these evidences that there 
was a system providing instruction in the primary stage 
to boys and girls (even perhaps as late as the 17tli 
century) in the same school. Although we read of female 
education in the works written in the Mahomedan period, 
we suppose they referred mostly to a previous ago, c.g., 
the Hindu period. 

In the seclusion of women within tlie four walls of the 
harem, their opportunities for receiving education became 
cousiderably circumscribed. Female education, as tin; 
present statistics show, is at a low ebb in Bengal, but it 
was certainly not so during the Hindu period as will be 
evident from the newly discovered Mymensingh Ballads.^ 


'«rt^ I 
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2 See Saradamangal by Dayaram. 

^ See lutroduction to the Mymensiiigh Ballads, pp. Ixxixdxxx. (The cases of 
Cbandr&vati, Malua, KamalA and Kajalrekha.) 

See also the Descriptive Catalogue by Mr. Long. 
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Some examples taken from different works of old 
Bengali literature at this place will show to what extent 
literacy prevailed among women in the different sections 
of the society in this province. 

In the legend of Chandrahas we find a girl, Visaya by 
name, adding a letter to the word ‘Vis’ (f^—poison) 
which made it imply her own name. The girl who wa.s a 
minister’s daughter, fell in love with a young man named 
Chandrahas under peculiar circumstances. She saved his 
life from the machinations of her father by clever mani¬ 
pulation of a letter and ultimately got lierself married with 
him.* 

In the Chandi-kavyas we find a story in which there 
was a merchant having two wives. When, at one time 
he remained absent from home, the elder wife being 
jealous of the younger, got a forged Ifetter purported to be 
written by their husband to the elder wife, instructing her 
to oppress the younger wife. The latter glancing at the 
letter did not fail to discern the fraud at once, as she 
well knew the handwriting of her husband. Thus we 
lind in Kavikaiika? Mukundaram’s Chandl-kavya the 
following : — 


—I 

Visaya took collyrium carefully from her eyes and added the letter ‘ ’ to the 

word ‘ ’ (poison) implying that the girl should be given in marriage to the young 

man conveying the letter, by Madan (her brother). 

Similar devices are also found elsewhere. In the Padma Puran by Bahsldas, p.660, 
we 6nd the lines ' plt^ ^i1 I ^ CcIC^t (W) II’ 

Herein a letter was written with the help of one’s blood and a finger nail. Cf. 
also the case of the girl in love with a young man named Cbandmira in a story of 
the same name current in West Mymensingh. 
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^ “ The two {e.g., the maid-servant of Lahana, the elder 
wife, and her neighbour Lilavati) conferred together as a 
result of which the latter woman (being expert in hand¬ 
writing) forged the letter of the merchant Dhanapati. 
First she wrote ‘Swasti ’ ( ) and then addressed 

Lahanil as ‘ ’ just as Dhanapati would 

address his second wife Khullana. Khullana seemingly 
read the letter l)eing requested by Lahana, but she suspected 
the genuineness as it differed in some respect*from the style 
of her husband’s handwriting. Khullana said to Lahana 
smiling, “Sister, I am not at all afraid as somebody else 
must be cutting jokes with me by writing such a letter. 
Hear me, 0 sister, the merchant (our husband) writes a 
different hand. I suspect this letter to be the work of souk', 
cunning fellow. ’’ 

We find in the Chan(jlkavya,s, a fowler’s wife exhibiting 
her sound knowledge of the Pauranik stories in her con¬ 
versation with her husband Killketu. Thus said Plndlara : — 

“ You are not rich enough even to possess a cowshed. 
Then how dare you elope with another man’s wife? The 
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ten-headed Eavana was killed by Rama for stealing his 
wife Sita. The Demon-King Sumbha stole Sachl (wife 
of Indra, the King of the gods). The world could not 
bear such iniquity and thus he was ruined with his family. 
I do think you are also going on the same couise of 

destrucion. — (HKindikuviia, by Dicija Horirum. 

With the name of Cliandidas, the divine poet of the 
,14tli century(?), is indissolubly connected a washe?’-woman 
named Ranh, .whose love for the poet is still looked on 
with admiration by the peo[)le. Thus RaniT who was 

both a lover and a poetess expressed the pang of her heart 
on hearing that the poet being a Brillnnan would forsake 
her and re-enter his own order by performing an expiation 
ceremony. 

“ Wliere do you go, Lord of my heart, by neglecting 
me'? Without seeing you, I am in an ocean of grief 
and can restrain myself no longer. Krom rny girlhood 
f have dedicated my body to you and never think of 
anybody else as my mate. Say, what fault have you 

found with me that you will leave me and go to 

Mathura (t.e. abandon me for ever)?” “ 
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There was a day when even public women earned fame 
for their qualifications like Vasabadatta in Sanskrit 
literature. Hiranati and Suriksa are two typical 
examples of such women in Bengal. The following lines 
are quoted from the Mayanamatl songs to show the standard 
of education attained by Hira :—’ 

“HadiSiddha loudly cried, ‘I want to pawn my 
disciple (the ICing’s son) for the paltry sum of twelve 
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cowries. If I get this small sum, I shall buy Gauja and 
smoke.’ On hearing this the fallen woman could no longer 
stay inside her house but came out and called on the 
raahajan (money-lender) of the market-place to be a witness 
in the transaction. She also supplied the writing materials 
(literally the inkpot, pen and the document-paper) and the 
twelve cowries after duly counting them. The woman 
began to write commencing with all the formalities of a 
letter such as the year, date and the auspicious letter 
‘ Sri ’ (i^) according to the wishes of the Siddha. She 
duly mentioned about the twelve cowries and the name of 
god Dharma. After finishing her part of the transaction 
she delivered the pen to the Siddha who put his signature 
into the document. The woman made over the twelve 
cowries to the Siddha, and the latter handed over the 
document to her. From that day the king became a 
bond-man of the public woman.” 

As for the other public woman Suriksa of the Dharma- 
mangal poems it may be said that pages have been devoted 
incidentally to show the high standard of education 
acquired by her. The acrostic questions of this woman 
to prince Lausen are very famous.' 

It is needless to add any more examples. But we 
cannot but mention the name of Khana in this place. 
With all the legends that enshrouded her in mystery we 
cannot forget the pithy sayings on astronomical and 
astrological observations which stand against her name 
in Bengali from time immemorial. Thus the lines about 
the lunar eclipse, span of life, etc., arc household words 


' See the Dharmaraangal poems, by Qhanaram. 

It is not possible to quote here the questions as these lines and many others deal 
with sex-psychology. 

25 
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in this country ^ and do credit not to her name alone but 
to the whole womanhood of Bengal. 

It is sufficiently clear from the above that education was 
disseminated broadcast into the country and women partici¬ 
pated in them unreservedly. Perhaps this condition refers to 
a period when the Mahomedans had not arrived in Bengal. 

The women besides being literate were good artists 
and adepts in needle-work and cooking. The following 
illustrations will furnish some idea in tliis respect. 

It seemed that painting and drawing were specially 
the women’s sphere. Thus we find the following in the 
story of Kajalrekha (Mymensingh Ballads) which will 
clearly prove to what extent painting was cultivated by 
the women of this province in bygone days.'^ ’'' 

a ^tf»t I 
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The description here refers to a kind of painting known as tlie ‘ Alipana ’ 
painting or more properly drawings executed on the floor with the help of a sort of 
liquid prepared from crushed rice. The description here is graphic, giving in detail 
the kind of painting once prevalent in the country. Although the example is taken 
from poetic fiction still in suhstance the description seems to have some truth behind 
it giving historical side-light. The ‘ Alipara ’ painting still exists to some extent 
in the countryside showing even now the high-waterraark of feminine efficiency 
in the matter of painting. 
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“ She (Kujalrckha) kept handfuls of rice of a very fine 
quality—the ohali—under water until they were thoroughly 
softened. Then she washed them carefully and crushed 
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1’he Beogali irauslatiou of Ihe Sanskrit work Govinda-Lllamria, by Jadunandan 
Das, also describes incidentally the skill of women in the sphere of painting 
in the old days. In spite of poetic excesses there is surely some truth in the 
description. In the Candikavya by Kavikahkan Mukundaram (KSlketu story) we 
get an excellent description of embroidery work. 
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them on a stone. She prepared a white liquid paste with 
them and first of all she drew the adored feet of her parents 
which were always uppermost in her mind. She next 
drew two granaries taking care to paint the footprints of 
the harvest-goddess in the paths leading to them, and she 
introduced at intervals fine ears of rice drooping low with 
their burden. Then she drew the palace of the great God 
Siva and his consort Parvati in the Kailas Mountain. In 
the middle of a big lotus-leaf she painted Visnu and 
LaksmI seated together, and on a chariot drawn by the 
swans she painted the figure of Manasa Devi from whom 
all victories proceeded. Then she drew the ligures of the 
fearful witches and the Siddhas and next—of the nymphs 
of lieaven. She drew a Scora grove (Piopliis aspera) and 
under it the figure of Bana Devi (tlie Sylvan Deity). 
Then she painted Eaksa-Kali—the goddess who saves us 
from all dangers. The warrior-god Kartikeya and the 
writer-god Ganes she drew next with their respective 
bdhonas or mounts. And then Rama and Sita and 
Laksmana were drawn by her admirably. The great 
Chariot Puspaka—the mythological aeroplane—was 
sketched in her drawings and the Gods Yama and Indra 
were also introduced in this panorama. 

She next painted the sea, the sun and the moon and 
last of all an old dilapidated temple in the middle of an 
woodland with the picture of a dead prince inside it. She 
drew all figures excepting her own. The figures of the 
needle-prince and of his courtiers were all there, but not 
any of her own. 

When the painting was finished she kindled a lamp fed 
by sacred butter and then she bowed down with her head 
bent to the ground. ’ ’ 

Kajalrekha (Mymensingh Ballads), pp. 26S-69. 
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When we speak of painting we cannot lorget another 
sphere in which our women of old days excelled. It was 
needle-work. Our old literature abounds with des¬ 
criptions of exquisite embroidery and needle-work on cloths 
wrought by women and worn by ladies of fashion. All 
the Pauranik tales would bo illustrated by being woven 
on clothes. Even to-day Dacca is noted for the i^rofcssion 
of needle-work carried on by her female population. To 
what extent Bengali women practised it from generation 
to generation may be seen from the excellent country- 
blankets ( ) made by them from worn-out rags. These 

contain representations of animals, tlowers, leaves, etc., 
and show what perfection they have attained in the matter. 
Their credit is also due to the fact tliat with very ordinary 
materials they would make something which would attract 
the admiration of all. Their tact and resourcefulness 
were also no less praiseworthy. In one instance we perhaps 
catch a glimpse of historical sidelight when we learn 
in the Dharmamaugal poems, that when Suriksa the 
public woman was compelled to supply articles made of leaves 
to Lausen whom she loved, she did it with perfect ease. 
The leaves were turned into plates and cups with 
decorative pictures on them, as if by magic. Thus 
we find in the Dharmamahgal poems by Ghanaram (pp. 
123-124) : — * “Suriksa brought a very fine needle and 

' 'srtfsifl 1 

II 

^ '»rPi I 

^ cTfW® II 

^tJTl I 

II 
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with its help she marie two hig plates of leaves as well as 
cups of various si/es also of the same material, no less than 
one hundred in number, for serving fifty kinds of curries. 
On then) she made very nice pictorial representations and 
finally made vessels for serving drinking water with such 
tiny things as tamarind leaves.” 

Dancing as an art was once much cultivated in this 
r'ountry. In the Manasamangal poems, the heroine Bchula 
was given the epithet ‘S’drhum.''^ She wa?) thus known 
as ‘NachunI Behula’ or Dancing Dehula. In the poems 
mentioned above we learn that even the life of her dead 
husband was granted l)y the gods thi'ough her dancing. 
lllust!alions about dancing may be <pioted from a number 
of works of old Dcjigali lil('ratui-e. VVe quote below only 
one exam[)le from the PadavalT by DukhinT:—^ 

“Oh moon-faced one, dance to this tunc—(here the 
tune is given). 

Ho nimbly should thy feet niove that the anklets 
must not sound. 

The ornaments shall not jingle nor the Sari rustle. 

To this bow-shaped spot your dancing must be 
confined. 

^ v^ec Uie pnt'ins, by Ibinsidas, j' (Vb). 

ill 5fflil W1 I 

id II 

I 

ifiS II 

tlFfil I 

f?51 II” 

—) I 

See Sen’s lutnxlwetion to the Typical Selections froni Old Beng li Literature, 
Vol. 1, pp. 31-3"). The inode of dancing in it. and in many other illustrations are 
very interesting, showing the modes of Indian dancing. 
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If you fail, your Besara (nose-ornameiit) and your 
richly embroidered Kauchuli (bodice) will l)e at 
stake. But if you .succeed, my beloved, my own 
dear flute will be yours.” 

That dancing which was cultivated as an art in the 
Hindu times and which in fact was one of the indispcmsuble 
qualifications of a fashionable woman in society, was dis¬ 
paraged in later times till its culture became utfijrly extinct. 
It is due to tlfe forcible abduction of Hindu women, whose 
reputation for singing and dancing cj'eated desire in 
Moslem aristocracy to seize them for their harems—a fact 
which will be borne out by evidences of the Mymensingh 
ballads and other records. 

In higher education—the women rivalled men with 
admirable success. Our old literature and folk-lore abound 
with such illustrations. The Brincess Yidya of the story 
of Vidya-Sundar may be taken as the type of girls which 
was once the ideal of society. It might be that these girls 
received education from eminent teachers in their own 
homes without taking admission into any tnl. It is 
interesting to find these girls challenging others in literary 
discussions and defeating them. Thus we find in the story 
of Vidya-Sundar the following about Vidya :—* 

n't 51’fl '^0=1 II 

I 

'Stc^ ^ II 
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“ Hear attentively, 0 King, the story of a certain 
monarch who reigned here in the past. The name of the 
king was Bir Singha. He had a daughter named Vidya 
who earned a good reputation about her peerless beauty 
and great erudition. She took a vow that none but he who 
would defeat her in a scholarly debate would be her 
husband. On hearing this, princes of different countries 
visited Bir Singha’s place and engaged the princess in the 
discourse, but alas, all were discomfited by her. At this 
the king, her father, became much distressed with the 
problem of finding a suitable bridegroom for her.” 

The following lines will show the nature of discussion 
in which the girls got themselves engaged with their 
opponents. The subjects practically covered all branches 
of the Siistras. Princess Vidya of the Vidya-Sundar story 
began to discuss many knotty problems with Prince Sundar 
(her future husband) thus :— 

^ ‘ ‘ Both the Prince and the Princess were personages 
of great erudition and as such when they talked, they 
talked on the niceties of various branches of the Sastras. 

’ ^1)5? I 

JitW I 
»it«a ii 

* ^ * 

srtni I 
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They argued on Grammar, Lexicon, Literature, Drama, 

Khetoric and various other subjects.Then 

topics of philosophical disputations were taken up. 
These were mainly the Vedanta or Purva-mimaiiisa, the 
Vaisesika and the Sarhkhya Philosophy. In the Vedanta, 
the points of discourse were Monism and Dualism, and 
as usual no definite conclusion was arrived at—so strong 
were both sides. No compromise was also effected in the 
discourse on tlie Vaisesika Pliilosophy of Palaujali. The 
same may be said of the Samkhya Philosophy (of Kapila) 
which could not decide many abstruse problems. As these 
learned systems of philosophy failed to decide issues other 
less important subjects like the Puranas, the Saihhitas 
(as of Manu), the Smrtis and others were quite out of 
place to decide them so that one party might be 
vanquished,” * 

Though the character of Vidya is legendary, the legends, 
as we have remarked many times, are index to the history 
of particular periods, but even in our historical literature 
instances of women who achieved distinction in higher 
studies are not wanting. The women of the higher classes 
often received a truly high education. Kami, the lady-love 
of Chandidas, was an excellent poetess in the fourteenth 
century (if the legend is true) and among the Vaisnava 
poets we find mention of Madhavl the poetess. In the 
sixteenth century Chandravatl, the daughter of Barhs'Idas 
(the celebrated poet of Manasamahgal) composed a Rama- 
yana which is noted for its originality and poetic beauty. 
In the eighteenth century Snandamayl of Bikrampur 
(Dacca) was renowned for her scholar-ship in Sanskrit and 
for her poetical powers. She wrote many a fine passage in 
Harillla jointly with her uncle Jaynarayan. One of her 

1 Bharatchandra's Annadamangal, pp. 310-311. 

26 
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relations Gangamani wrote such a neat hand that facsimile 
of her handwriting has been reproduced in Dr. Sen’s 
book—History of Bengali Language and Literature—as a 
specimen of calligraphic art. Rasasundarl who flourished 
as late as the nineteenth century was another lady who 
deserves mention for her literary gifts. 

It was most peculiar that not only the mental but also 
the physical side was equally cultured and developed. In 
this respect the Spartan women of the old Greek world 
bear apt comparison with them. The Folk-lore and the 
Dharmamahgal poems inspite of exaggerations are full of 
examples showing to what extent even the physical side 
was developed in the days of Hindu rule. These lead us to 
suspect that there might be some truth behind these 
legends. In the story of the princess Mallika furnished 
by Fakirram Kabibhusa^i we find the following : — 

“The Raja’s daughter Mallika was not only the most 
beautiful girl that lived in the then world but also was 
possessed of much strength of body. She used to go out 
for hunting excursions in the remotest corners of her royal 
father’s dominions, and kill tigers with her own hands 
without the help of any weapon. With her short sword 
she would sometimes strike wild elephants across their 

trunks which she would chop off with one blow. 

.She told her father.the prince who 

would seek her hand must make this condition that he 
must defeat her in fight before such an attempt. * In 
the Dharmamahgal poems too, we find Lakha, Kalihga and 


‘ See Sen’s Folk Literature of Bengal, pp. 125-126. See also Sen’s Introduction 
to Mjniensingb Ballad.s, Vol. T, ixxix-ixxj, c/. also the story of the Princess as 
described by Poet Tennyson, wherein there was a similar fight between a Prince 
and a Princess and their subsequent marriage, though under different circum- 
stances* 
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some other fighting women whose exploits fill up the 
pages of the above works.” ^ 

P'rom the above stories we see there was a day when 
the girls paid much attention to their mental and pliysical 
culture alike as a result of which they w^ere not always 
married according to the wishes of their parents hut 
had their own choice, as we find specially in the stories 
of Vidyasundar, Mallika and Mahua (Mymensingh 
Ballads). The girls would freely participate in literary 
discussion or physical encounter in a way which seemed 
strange now-a-days. These stories perhaps give pictures of 
a time when boys and girls were free' to receive education 
in the same institution and chose their own mates. 

There was one kind of education which we have not 
yet mentioned. It Avas education through amusement 
and folk-lore. In this respect we may mention the Kirtans, 
the Kathakatas, the Jatras, the Bratakathas, the 
Kupakathas and the like. These helped the diffusion of 
knowledge and moral principles into women (together with 
men) to u considerable extent. The women participated 
in listening to the instructive stories equally with men 
and remembered the moral principles underlying them 
not in vain. 


1 See the Dharmamahgal poems by Manik Gahguli and Qhanararii. 
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CASTES AND PROFESSIONS. 

Caste-system does not seem to have been rigorous in 
the Buddhistic period.* We find the Pomas and the 
Hadis who were so much hated in later days, occupying 
an elevated position in society and even performing 
worship in the temples—a function which was once the 
monpoly of the Brahmans. In “ Manikchandra Rajar gan ” 
the queen-mother advised her son Raja Govindachandra 
to make a Hadi his spiritual guide.* Ramai Pandit, the 
celebrated author of the Sunya Purana, was himself a 
Poma by caste, yet he and his descendants performed 
priestly functions in the temple of god Dharma, and were 
regarded in later days as genuine Brahmans. 

That the Chapdalas occupied some position of importance 
along with the Pomas may be gleaned from the theological 
literature of the Sahajiyas. Of the three different ways to 
salvation among them the Chandalimarga and the 
PombimSrga were recognised as important—the third being 


1 See the Introduction to Arabattha Sutta by Khys Davids, pp. 97-101, and the 
Introduction to Sonadanda Sutta also by Rhys Davids, p. 140 (Sacred Books of the 
Buddhists Series, edited by Max Miiller). 

^tf2|3 II 

( I have acquired esoteric knowledge from the sage Gorak?anath while you should 
do the same from the common Haiji.) 
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Avadhutimarga.* In the Dharmamaiigal poems we find 
animated accounts of the Chandalas and the Pumas taking 
the lead in warfares. Kalu Pom and his wife Laksmya 
were heroic persons of great fame.^ 

Another caste which had some position and influence in 
those days, was the Grahacharyyas. They were at one time 
the best of Brahmans and attached to the court of the 
JIuddhist kings, but latterly the Pomas aspired to be their 
rivals, nay .even wanted to assert their superiority as will 
be evident from the following lines : — 

“ God Dharma did not like that men belonging to castes 
other than the Pomas should be His worshippers. The 
priestly function of the Grahacharyyas in connection with 
the worship of the “Grahas”- (planets) is the root of all 
sufferings.” * 

The astrologers formed an influential section of the 
community though they were not always very well-treated 
by the aristocracy as we learn from Bijay Gupta’s 
ManasamaAgal."* 

The anti-Brahmanic spirit of the Pomas is evident 
in the initiation ceremony known as the copper ceremony 
This ceremony was taken recourse to by those 


^ See H. P. Sastrl’s Introduction to Modern Buddhism, p. 10. 

2 See the Dharmamahgal poems by Ghanaram, Mapik Gauguli, Rarnchandra 
Banerjee and others. 

’ '5(11 ?(tw I 

* (0 I 

(The Brahman astrologer spoke aloud taking an almanac in hand.) 

(it) JTt^ «rt^ I—f^?( I 

(A servant pushed the astrologer out.) 
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wlio did not believe in Brahmanism. In the Hindu society 
the initiation ceremony was confined to the three higher 
castes only while tlie of Ramai and his followers 

was a peculiar system which opened its portals to the 
“thirty-six castes’’ of Bengal. 

Among the Nath-Panthis the ‘Guru’ was an important 
factor in all spiritual matters.* The mystic conversation 
of Matsyendranath and his disciple Goraksanath is an 
interesting episode in the Nath-Panthi literature. There 
was among the Dharma-worshippers the custom of worship¬ 
ping the Gurus, thus earning the name of Gubhajus as 
opposed to the Hindus who were the Debhajus (worshippers 
of the Devas).^ 

The Sahajiyas who became so famous and influential 
in the days of Chandidas (14th century) were fast rising 
into prominence in the 17th and 18th centuries as is to be 
observed from the vast literature which they produced 
(luring that period. Their origin is to be traced from pre- 
Christian Era, in the Sama-Vip 2 )ly cult of the Buddhists. 
They were against caste-system and never admitted the 
superior position of the Brahmans.* 

The Kaivartas were a class of some importance in the 
Buddhistic period and were divided into two sections— 
Halik and Jalik. The Haliks were ploughmen and Jaliks 
were fishermen and they are so even now. From the 
descriptions in the Mymensingh Ballads we learn that 


I (ti) Hadi Siddha, Goraksanath and Matsyendranath, 

(i) I 

^ II— I 


2 Ree Raslri’s Introduclioh to Modern Buddhism, by N. Vaau, pp. 24-25. 

3 Ree f^aatri's b'i-b'8 
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the Haliks or the Halua Kaivartas were once well-to-do 
persons cf position and influence. According to MM. 
H. P. Sastri, “the Kaivartas were a powerful race. The 
ancients called them Dasyus, i.e., powerful foreigners who 
by their raids troubled the inhabitants of the Aryan lands. 
In the 11th century the Kaivartas formed a powerful 
confederacy in North Bengal under the leadership of 
Bhima, expelled the Palas from their capital Gauda, where 
they occupied a suburb and temporarily became rulers of 
Bengal.” ‘ 

The Yogis once formed a very influential section of 
our community. They now belong to the lower stratum 
of society and live on weaving. “The Yogis are now 
trying to take the holy thread and become Brahmans. 
They do not know what they were. They were real 
Yogis, being descendants of the Nathas, that influential 
class to which belonged Matsyendranatha, Goraksanatha, 
Minanatha, Ayinatha, Chauranginatha and others. Their 
ancestors had numerous followers. Princes and potentates 
bowed l.'efore them. Many Nathas are still worshipped 
in temples and holy places in Nepal and Tibet. Goraksa- 
nath is still worshipped as the principal deity by the 

Gorkha as a race.The Dharmaghariya Yogis 

are to be found in large numbers in South-Western Bengal. 
The so-called Brahmans who beg with the image of Sitala 
in their hands and come from Howrah and Midnapore 
Districts are all Dharmaghariya Yogis. They do not put 
on the holy thread, but they use copper in some form or 
other on their person after their initiation to religious 
life. They worship Dharma at Dharma temples.” ^ 


^ See SSstri’e Introduction to Modern Buddhism, by N. Vasu, p. 9. 
2 See Sastri’s Introduction to Modern Buddhism, pp. 16-17. 
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In the (lays of Buddhism, the barbers were an indis¬ 
pensable section in society as they are now among the 
Hindus. A class of barbers were known as the Kanfacias. 
Their duty was to slit the ear which was essential in the 
Buddhistic initiation known as the “copper ceremony.” 
It was also done when a person would take the vow of 
asceticism. The following description as found in the 
“Manikchandra Eajar Gan” may be of interest to the 
reader : 

“ The razor was snatched away from the hands of the 
common barber and given to the kanfada, who, as soon as 
he received it, slit the two ears of the king uttering the 
name of Eama.” ^ 

Some of the barbers once received good education. We 
find in the list of old Bengali poets, the name of one 
Madhusudan Napit, who rendered into Bengali verse the 
Sanskrit story of Nala-Damayanti in the l7th century. 

The merchants, represented by various classes as Sahas, 
Sahus and Sadhus (all derived from the word “Sadhu”), 
Tilis, Subarpabaniks, Gandha-baniks, Siiclis and others 
had supreme power in their hands owing to the enormous 
wealth they acquired by trade. They occupied a position 
and status not inferior to those of princes. Their wealth 
of which elaborate references are to be found in all 
old Bengali works, was almost fabulous and their princely 
style of living and splendour of processions are the subjects 

^ ^ ^ II 

irm ^ ¥11%^ ii 
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of enthusiastic descriptions in the literature of the cults of 
Chandl, Manasa Devi and those of other deities. The 
heroes of old poems generally belonged to the Gandha-banik 
caste.* Chandsadagar, Dhanapati, Laksmindra and Behulil, 
were all Gandha-baniks. We find eminent authors 
like Sasthibara Sen and Gaiigadas Sen, who lived in 
the 16th century, belonging to the Subarna-banik caste. 
This caste was once the rivals of the Sena Rajas and 
tried to match their lance with the kings of Gauda; 
they conducted a systematic hostility with Baikal Sen, 
the sequel of which was their excommunication from 
society. 

The re-organisation of the Hindu Society against laxities 
of all sorts may be said to begin in the period between the 
9th and the 13th centuries. Though an attempt at giving 
a stereotyped form to the various castes was made in society 
yet there was a spirit of liberality in evidence, which we 
miss in our present society inspite of the so-called enlight¬ 
enment of which we boast. It was perhaps due to the 
exigencies of the times that an excommunicated man might 
be admitted once more to the society by an easy expiation 
ceremony. 

The following is found in Adbhutficharyya’s Rama- 
yana:— 

“ If a Yavana (Mahomedan) forcibly destroys a Brahman’s 
caste by obliging him to take six handfuls of cooked rice 
offered by him (the Yavana), then such a person may be 
taken back into the bosom of society by performing an 
expiation ceremony, for the fire of Brahmanical spirit burns 
in a Brahma^ up to six generations. This purity is lost 


• For the Oandha-banikB see the Bengali Pamphlet * •sIIPIm '9 

’ hy Dr. Abinafchandra Das. 

27 
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only by taking beef (when no expiation ceremony will 
avail).” ^ 

As already stated inspite of the rigorous injunctions of 
society, people in those days were certainly far more broad¬ 
minded and liberal than now. They knew how to meet 
the exigencies of a critical situation and devised means to 
protect their community relaxing their rules to a great 
extent. Many of the Brahman families of Bengal were 
branded with infamy owing to atrocious attacks of the 
Mahomedans on their women. These women were mostly 
admitted into society and the insults done to them were white¬ 
washed and forgiven on humane considerations—a circum¬ 
stance which should serve as a lesson to modern Hindus. 
Instances of Moslem atrocities and forbearing discretion 
of the Brahmans of those days are to be found in profusion 
in the old Bengali genealogical works. We refer our 
readers to the ” Pirali-ka^da ” by N. Vasu, Prachya- 
Vidya-Maharnava, where the readers will find very glaring 
cases of atrocity done to Brahman women by Mahomedans 
and the forbearance of their kinsmen in re-admitting them 
to their community after light penances. 

The “ Dosas ” ^ or defects which touched some Brahman 
families giving rise to groups or “ melas” may be found in 

>2115^%^ ’Ihl I 
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the Karikd or the genealogical work of Devivar who 
flourished in the 16th century. Some lines from this work 
are given below in the foot-note from which it will be seen 
that in numerous cases, Brahman women were tolerated 
in society after molestation by Mahomedans. 

The Moslem contact created three branches of tlie 
Brahmans, viz., Serkhani, Pirall and Srimantakhani. 
Besides, Jafarkhani, Dehata, BhairabghatakI and Hari 

II 
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Majumdarl may be mentioned here. The loss of social 
status due to contact with the ‘ Maghs ’ (Bangal-mela) also 
deserves our passing notice. It may be said that though 
purity of status was lost still the society recognised their 
position in society. 
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That Moslem and other foreign contact in ordinary 
course of life was highly injurious to the principle of 
‘Achara ^ (which was the backbone of Kulinism) may be 
gleaned from the lines found in “ Dosatantra.” ^ 

Among the Brahmans the Satsatis, the original Brahmaii 
settlers in Bengal, were probably Saraswatas, as the gotras 
of these Brahmans have a striking similarity with those of 
the other Saraswata Brahmans settled in other parts of 
India. To derive Siltsatis from “seven hundred'’ as is 
sometimes done is very questionable, for it is never known 
that at any time a statistics of Brahmans was taken and the 
number of them settled at seven hundred.* Such a practice 

5[?t1 I 

^ 5 II 

II—CTt^ia i 

(Five Mahometan saints took up their abode in the house of a Bha^tacbSryya 
Brahman. Syam of Sagardiya said ‘ncmaj’ with them in that house.) 

m'm I 

C5t^ II 
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(The great Brahma^ Nilkantha used to take pork fried in ghee. 0 my boy 
Nilkantha, how could you eat the dish of pork !) 

(Nilkantha was of Savarnagotra and a grandson of Bhairab Ganguly.) 

2 See Sambandha-Nirnaya, by Lalmohan Vidyanidhi, p. 51. 

See also Vam^Ividyaratna’s collections of the Earikas. 
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was unheard of in ancient Bengal. There is no doubt that 
waves of enterprising Brahman immigrants came in various 
times to settle in Bengal—the older ones were the Satsatis 
and the Acharyya Brahmans who once occupied a high 
rank in society before the advent of the five illustrious 
ancestors of Kulin Brahmans. 

With the advent of Vaisnavism as propounded by 
Chaitanya Deva, the caste-system underwent some changes 
in this land. Though the Bhattacharyyas (orthodox 
brahmans) were trying hard to do away with the old laxities 
of the Buddhists and the Sahajiyas, the Vaisnavas were 
making their attempts in the contrary direction. We learn 
from the Vaisnava literature that Chaitanya converted some 
Mahomedans into his faith. The cases of Haridas and 
Bijuli Khan among others may be cited as examples in this 
connection. Another innovation that the Gaudiya section 
of Vaignavism made was the acceptance of a man of a 
lower caste to the position of a “ guru ” by a man of a 
higher caste. 

Narottama though born of a Kayastha family was given 
the status of a Brahman in the great Vaisnava gathering at 
Kheturi by Virachandra, the son of Nityananda, in a 
thrilling speech in course of which texts from Haribhakti- 
vilasa by Sanatan was quoted. Premvilasa says that the 
appreciative audience unanimously accepted the following 
conclusion :— 

True Brahman is he who believes in God and acts 
accordingly. The sacred thread only signifies the particular 
caste and not the true spirit of a BrShman- 

The orthodox community under the guidance of the 
Brahmans could not, for obvious reasons, tolerate the 
forward march of the Vaisnava reformers. Not only in the 
selection of the Gurus but also in other matters they 
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transgressed the strict rules of society. Though Srinivasa 
was a Brahman, Ramchandra was a Vaidya and Narottama 
was a Kayastha, still they were not afraid to take their meal 
from the same plate, as if they belonged to the same 
caste. ^ 

Kavikahkan Mukundaram, who flourished in the latter 
part of the 16th century, described at some length the 
different castes of his day in his celebrated Chapdlkavya. 
Thus we find,:— 

*^“10 the land of Gu/rat the Brahmans received due 
honours from the king and engaged themselves in the 
discussion of the various Bastras. For their learning and 
for giving benediction to King Kalkctu, they received 
garments and sandal perfumes as reward. The Kulin 
Brahmans were divided into various classes or (jaifis 
according to the villages (fifty-six in all) given to them 


1 See Narottamavilasa, by Narahari Chakravartl, and Premvilaaa, by Nityananda. 

2 See Kariiananda, by Jaclunandan Das, Niryyas 111. 
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such as Mukhuti, Chatati, Bandya, Kanji, Ghosal, 
Gafigo, Gud, Kesarkona, Had, Ghanta, Pari, PutitundU;^ 
Jhikara, Mul, Bada, Kulabha, Chotachandl, Paisa, Dirgha, 
Kusum, Sanda, Kusa, Karial, Pusali, Simla, Pipa, Bapuli, 
Karal, Simul, Paladhi, Hijalgai, Muschatak, Hindi, Kanja, 
Sihar, Bhuri, Batagrami, Nandigai, and Naeri. Besides 
there were hundreds of Barendra Brahmans who had only 
the gotras ' and not the gains. ^ They were all very simple 
in their dealings with others and read the Yaju (and other 
Vedas) every day...but nevertheless there were illiterate 
Brahmans too, who lived upon performing priestly 

'sif% P'S ^ 

Jrtwtl c^wfl II 

^ C’ttW Ttt5 

Ttoss •'f'® I 

^ 'tw ^ 

’Itil 

'5W!{ ’iltil 

C^tWl ^ II 

^ Gotras—One of the twenty-four sages or Rsig from whom as many different 
families have sprung, called after their names Sandilya, Ea^yapa, etc. 

2 Gain (from village)—Pertaining to a village (referring to one of the various 
classes of Kadhi Brahmans from the royal assignment of a separate village to eapb 
Brahma^), which were in all fifty-six in number. 
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functions. Tliey made a show of sandal-mark;, on their 
persons, performed pfijas in the liouses of other people and 
lightly bound a bundle of rice ami other food which were 
first dedicated to gods and next appropriated by themselves. 
The sweet-meat dealers gave them sweets as Daksind 
(consideration) for their doing priestly functions at their 
houses and similar rewards of curd and milk they got from 
milkmen. The oilmen filled cups with oil and olfered them 
respectfully. Some even paid them in cowries and some 
paid in pulse-cakes. The village-priests thu.s always 
enjoyed plenty. These people visited the houses where 
Sraddha was performed in Ouzrat city. They exacted 
priestly fees on the spot as soon as the function was over. 


c^eft-e spijal cn 

>ii^fr II 
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The match-making Brahmans conversant with genealogy of 
different families tried to lower one in a social gathering 
if not adequately paid his fees. The Graha-Vipras (Astro¬ 
logers) owing to their inferior position occupied a corner of 
the city. The Brahmans of lower castes were heads of 
‘maths. ’ There were astrologers who discussed their 
subjects ‘Dlpika’ and ‘Bhaswati’ and drew horoscopes 
of children.” 

Besides, we get vivid description of tlio arrival of the 
Vaidyas, the Ksatriyas, the Vaisyas, the Kayasthas, the 
Banias and the Nava^akhas among others. The following 
sub-castes were among the Navasakhas : The Goalas, the 
Oilmen, the Blacksmiths, the Betel-leaf growers, the 
Potters, the Weavers, the Gardeners, the Barbers, 
the Sweet-meat sellers, and the Aguris, The Betel-leaf 
sellers, the Saraks (weavers of saris) the Gandha-baniSs, 
the Saiikha-banias, Jew^ellers, ‘bellmetar BSnias, Suvarpa- 
baniks, Pa^yatoharas (Royal jewellers), and the Pallav- 
gopas also deserve our special notice. * 

In this connection may also be mentioned fishermen 
(Jelia Das), cultivators (Halua Das), the Kalus (oilmen), 
the Baitis (magicians), the Bagdis (good fighters), the 
Machuas (dealers in fish), the Kochas, the washermen, the 
tailors, the Siulis (the palm-juice sellers), carpenters, the 
ferry boat-men (Patani), the Bhats (minstrels), the 
Chowdulis (palanquin-bearers), the Chunaris, (lime-sellers), 
the boat-men (manjhis), the Malas, the Chandalas (selling 
salt and particular kinds of fruits), the Gohalyas (the 
singers), the Korangas, the Mahrattas, the Kols (living 
in suburbs and professional drummers), the Hadis (grass- 


1 The Tamulia (betel-leaf-sellers and the Gandha-ba^ias are sometioiea taken 
a^u ong the ‘Navasakhas’ in places of the weavers and the sweet- meat-sellers. 
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cutters), the Chamars (cobblers), the Poinas (makers of 
wicker-works) and the harlots. ' 

It is peculiar that some non-Bengalis have also been 
mentioned here such as, the Kochas, the Kols, and the 
Mahrattas. The mention of the Milhrattas as surgeons 
and eye-specialists is noteworthy. ^ That the physician 
caste in Bengal had some connection with the Malirfittas 
will be observed from their genealogical records in which 
it is distinctly mentioned that a class of Jfengal Vaidyas 
such as the Nandis and others were settled in Maharastra.® 
The mention of the various castes and their occupations 
alleged to belong to Guzrat is merely a description of the 
people of Bengal and their complicated caste-system. In 
Guzrat Kulinism was never known and the details given 
by Mukundaram obviously give a picture of Bengali society. 

The different branches of the Karhi Brahmans men¬ 
tioned in the list are nevertheless incomplete. 

It may not be out of place to mention here the names 
of castes mentioned in Bharatchandra’s Vidyasundar. 
'I’hus we lind in the work written in the middle part of the 
18th century, the following : — 

“ The Brahmans look after the study of the Vedas, 
Grammar, Lexicon, Smrti, and Philosophy. They engage 


1 See Kavikafikan's Chandikavya, pp. 86-00. (BafigabasT ed.). 

2 1 

fwl #1^1 II 

(The Mahrattas occupied a corner of the city of Guzrat. They used to move 
about on calls requiring incision on the spleen or the use of lancet for operating a 
cataract.) 

3 See Chandra Prabha, by Bhftrat Mallik and Kavikai^ithahar- 
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themselves in worshipping the deities at the temples 
resounded with the sound of conch-shells and cymbals. 
There were the worship of the god Siva, reading of the 
work called Chandl, sacrifice (Yajna) and Mahotsava (grand 
feast given by the Vaisnavas). The Vaidyas feel the 
pulse of patients and thereby diagnose disease. They follow 
the medical profession for which they study ‘Kavya’ and the 
Ayurveda. The Kfiyasthas and sundry other castes look 
to their individual profession. These castes were the 
merchants, the jewellers, spice-dealers (Gandha-baniks), the 
bankers (Suvarna-baniks), Kansaris (bell-metal merchants), 
Sankharis (shell-bracelet dealers), Milkmen, Betelleaf 
dealers. Tills, Weavers, Mril.ikars, Barbers, Kuris (friers of 
paddy), Blacksmiths, Potters, Aguris, Yugis, Chasadhopas, 
Cultivators, Kaivartas, Goldsnuths, Carpenters, Sudis 
(liquor-dealers). Washermen, Fishermen, Gudis, Chapdalas, 
Bagdis, Hadis, Pomas, Cobblers, Kurmis, Korangas, Pods, 
Kaprdis, Tipars, Kols, Oilmen, Badias, Gardeners, 
Merchants, Baitis, Patuas, Kans, Kasbis, Buffoons and 
Dancers.* 

II 
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If we look into the caste-history of the J3engali Hindus, 
we find that from the 11th century down, changes and 
reformation continually went on, all with the object of 
unification of the Bengal-Hindus. The non-Aryans and 
the merchants represented by Sahas and other castes 
hitherto lay outside the Hindu society as they had avowedly 
accepted the Buddhist creed in a previous era. The credit 
of giving them a status in Hindu society is due to the 
Vaisnava Goswamls, who performed priestly functions in 
their houses and thus elevated tliem. Formerly Jio 
Brahman would do so in the houses of these communities 
most of which were branded as depressed. The Nava- 
sakhas, as MM. Haraprasad Sastri has pointed out, means 
“New branch,” and we come to know that those castes who 
formerly had lain outside the pale of our society, were 
admitted as "a new branch” and given a recognised 
footing in the Hindu society. The Hindu reformers tried 
to bring the Kols, and other hill-people within the fold 
of our society. Under this process of unification the 
Vaisnavas specially made disciples of these non-Hindus, 
and converted them to Vaisnavism. The worship of Kali 
was a great asset for the purpose of making this unity and 
then Saktas had thus a share in this reformation by Tantrik 
processes which did away with all caste considerations. 

^ C'rt’tl CSfCai I 
'9 ^ II 

C’I'hf C^?l?l I 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


agriculture. 

Agriculture has always been the principal source of 
occupation in Bengal. The Old Bengali Literature, besides 
giving details of cultivation, contains many adages which 
embody the agricultural wisdom of the people. Thus we 
find such expressions ’ as “ Cultivation should be personally 
done by the owner of the soil. He should himself plough 
the land being aided by his son. In case the son being 
not available for the purpose, the brother should step into 
his place. No third person should be relied on in the 
matter.” Again, “In agriculture he who works himself is 
sure to get much profit, while he who simply does the work 
of supervision gets only half the profit. But he who is 
lazy enough to stay at home and enquire about his 
cultivation from there as a third person is sure to lose in 
the concern.” This caution shows that the peasantry of 
Bengal had no idea of organised labour. ‘Dhenki’ or the 
rice-husking pedal was once considered a.s an indispensable 

*51 (?ltf '5t^ n 
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implement for domestic purposes. The house which did 
not contain a ‘dhenki’ was branded as forsaken by good 
luck.* Although the well-known Sanskrit saying 
^>r|% etc., has put trade first among the four 

recognised means of livelihood, the Bengali saying differed 
from it and dared to give agriculture the first place. 
Thus:—“ 

“Although it is said, trade gives wealth still there can 
be no denying • the drawbacks of trade, the reason being 
that in trade people require much capital and take recourse 
to fraud. Into service, one should not enter, if one has the 
sense of self-respect in him. Beggary procures no wealth. 
Evidently it is then agriculture which is the most suitable 
occupation for a self-respecting person.” 

In the Chanclikavya of Kavikanka^ Mukundaram we learn 
that the poet though a Brahman by caste lived by personally 
doing the work of cultivation.'' In the Sanskrit work called 
Parasara-Sarhhita, a high place was given to agriculture. 
Herein advice has been given even to the Brahmans to carry 
on agriculture with zeal. “ With the paddy cultivated by 
himself, or acquired from a field cultivated om his behalf, 

1 15551 I 

CT f *t51 II —I 

^ See Chasa*pflla by Rame^war, C. U. MS. No. 2455* Fol. 3 See also F. 1 and 2. 

3 See Kavikankan Mukundaram’s Chandikavya, p. 22 (C. U. ed.) - 

ftfsiSTl 5fiT 

^ j(t^ ll” 

(In the town of Selimabaj lives the good man Goplnath Niugl. I live in his 
Taluq and my village is Daminya. We are here for six or seven generations and 
our profession is agriculture.) 
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he should offer the five sacrifices (enjoined in the works 
on'Sinrti) and should likewise be engaged in celebrating 
the sacrificial rites such as the Veda prescribes (the five 
sacrifices are mentioned by Manu, in Ch. 3, St. 70).” ’ 

Astrology in Agriculture : — 

The Bengali cultivators have been the tillers of the 
soil from hoary past with the aid of astrological observa¬ 
tions. It is not exactly known how or,whence this 
knowledge has come into the possession of the Bengali 
people, but this much may be surmised that the tradition 
points to a foreign origin. 

Not only in old Bengali sayings but also in Sanskrit 
works such as ‘ Krsi-Parasara ’ we have evidence of astro¬ 
logical belief being always associated with agricultural 
operations. The .^lokas given in the footnote refer to 
peculiar situation of the planets as bringing scarcity and 
drought seen during the rainy season. * 


' Tnsfitutes of Para^arti—translated into English by K. K. Bhat$acharyy», 
Second Chapter (Bibliotheca Indica). 

Again, 

- I 
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Innumerable pithy sayings are often recited by the 
illiterate Bengali peasants showing their knowledge in 
the rudiments of astrology, although the meanings of the 
sayings are not always clear. A few specimens are given 
below from Khanar Vachan by way of illustration.* 

(a) If there be much rain and consequent overllooding 
of the country in the Bengali month of Sravan (July- 
August) and drought in the next month of Bhadra (August- 
September), if*1 here be again rains submerging the lands 
under water though not to an excess in As win (Septemter- 
October) and much rain without strong wind in Kartik 
(October-Novembei ), then surely abundant paddy crop will 
grow in the fields that year. 

(h) When according to astrological calculations, in any 
particular year, Saturn occupies the highest position and 
Mars is next to him, then agriculture will not flourish 
that year. 

(c) Says Khana, “The cotton which is grown in 
the month of Kartik (October-November) yields in 
abundance,” 


^ Tho Bengali months as represented here through the names of the figures 
of the zodiac have interesting similarity with the astrological expressiors of the 
agricultural people of the Malabar side in the Deccan. 

See “Economic Life in a Malnbar Village,” pp. 162*163 by J. Subbrama Aiyar. 
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(d) If the planet Mercury be ascendant, and Venus 
be next to liim then no doubt the fields will be overfull 
with crops. 

(e) Bananas may be taken thoughout the year with the 
exception of the Bengali months of Bhadra (Aiigust- 
September) and Chaitra (March-April). 

The above lines are only a few out of many in which 
directions about agriculture are given in the technical 
phraseology of astrology. 

Customs and Stiperslitions :— 

Next to astrology, the customs and superstitions of the 
country play an important part in agriculture. Without 
ignoring their value w'c are rather prone to think that 
they are not altogether useless, as many of them give the 
result of accumulated wisdom of many generations. Thus, 
following Khaua, it is believed that sowing paddy seeds 
within the first five days of the month of Asadh (May-June) 
will yield much crop.* Nevertheless according to the same 
authority sowing is recommended throughout the month 
of Sravan (July-August) and the first 12 days of the 
next month.'* Similarly the pulse ‘ Kalai'is to be sown 
either in the last four days of Bhadra (August-Septem- 

{(1) -sTf? I 

»!?*(?[ II —■spRl I 

(c) ^ I 
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ber) or within the first four clays of Aswin (September- 
October) which are taken to be auspicious.^ Another 
variety of pulse known as ‘ Matar-Kalai’ is to be sown 
throughout the months of Aswin (Septeinber-October) and 
Kartik (October-Noveinber) except the last nineteen clays 
of the former and tlie first nineteen days of tlie latter 
month for getting a full harvest.^ ‘ Tila’ (sesamum) is to 
be sown either within the last eight days of Falgun 
(February-Mafl’ch) or within the first eight days of Chaitra 
(March-April).’’ 

Of course the value of these directions may be under¬ 
estimated at the outset but a close study of the change of 
weather conditions and seasons will prove that the days 
thus recommended for sowing have generally some bearing 
on it. The peasantry have arrived at these conclusions 
after a close observation of the conditions of the soil in 
different weathers and different seasons. The sanctity 
attached to particular days of the week for sowing seeds, 
from whatever causes they may ha,ve originated, arc totally 
without any scientific basis. There are some superstitions 
of which a scientific explanation may be traced,—“He 
who cultivates the soil in the days of the full moon and 
the new moon is sure to suffer misery. His cows suffer 
from rheumatism, and scarcity prevails in his house. Ac¬ 
cording to Khana, lie who tills land in these two prohibited 
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days is ruined.” * The two forbidden days are generally 
attended with storm and other inclemencies of the weather 
in Bengal. But “ even the mighty king Eavana was killed 
with all his family by planting bananas in the month of 
Bhadra (August-September)” ^ seems to be a vain threat. 

Again, “the peasants are to start for the fields on an 
auspicious day. There should be no inauspicious things to 
be seen on the way. Just reaching the field they have to 
enter it by the eastern side and begin ploughing from 
thence.” It is said, “all prosperity will smile on the 
peasants if they begin tilling from the eastern side of the 
field.”® Similarly in collecting the harvest the southern 
side should be taken as the side for beginning work. * 

Like the cultivators of Europe the Bengali peasants 
observe the ceremony of harvest-gathering called Navanna 

' CT ^ I 
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with much merry-making. It is celebrated in the month of 
Agrahayana (November-December) or Pausa (December- 
January) when the winter paddy crop is gathered. Refer¬ 
ences of Navanna (lit., new-rice ceremony) in the old 
Bengali literature are profuse. In the various ‘ Vararaasis’ 
we learn of Navanna which exists even to-day.^ 

Besides Navanna, ‘ Hala-Pravaha’ or the ‘ First tilling 
ceremony’ is another ceremony in connection with agri¬ 
culture. Thus in Rame^war’s Chasa-pala,^ we learn, after 
a brief shower in the latter part of the month of Magha 
(January-Fcbruary), this ceremony was held in an auspicious 
time. As these ceremonies are still observed their dates of 
celebration are to be found in the annual Bengali almanacs. 

In the story of Malua (Mymensingh Ballads) we learn 
of a ceremony at the time of one’s going out for sickle-work 
during harvest time. Thus, when Chand Binod, the hero 
of the poem, was going out to the field for the above 
purpose his mother, “brought a sharp sickle and put 
it in the hands of her son bidding him at the time start for 
the fields for cutting the crops. Besides taking the sickle 
with him Chilnd Binod took five sheaves from the Bata 
grove and proceeded to the fields singing the Vararaasi 
songs.® 

Agricultural Implements :— 

The agricultural implements though primitive and very 
commonplace, were even subjects of poetic effusions of some 
of our old writers such as Ram9.i Pandit and Rameswar,* 

* See Malua (Myrneosingh Ballada). 

^ See Cha^a-pala by Rame^war, C.U. MS. No. 2450, F. 11. 

3 See Malua (Mymensingh Ballads), Bengali Version, p. 14. 

* See the song of Siva by Ramai Pandit and Cbasa-pala by Rarne^war, C.U. MS. 
No. 2456, F. 4 , 8 and 9. 
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and as such we find elaborate descriptions of the making of 
such implements as ; — 

(a) yoke, 

(b) —a pin or nail, 

(c) ¥1*1—a plough-share, 

(d) —a cleaver, 

(c) —a sickle, 

(/) a frame, 

(o) *1^—<'*' ladder, 

(h) a slick, 

(i) C0t%—a rice-husking pedal, 

besides various other implements in connection with agri¬ 
culture. 

No doubt the services of the village blacksmith and the 
village carpenter have to be requisitioned for the purpose. 
In the Chasa-pahl of Rameswar a vivid, though rather 
exaggerated, description of the making of these implements 
are found. 

Weather :— 

Like astrological prognostications the people were once 
very fond of weather forecasts which were based on more or 
less practical observations, and as a consequence the results 
were surprisingly accurate. The peasant-folk got by heart 
the sayings of the cultivators’ manual—the ‘ Khanar 
Vachan ’—and became accustomed to quote the lines about 
the observation of nature in their everyday life or field work. 
As a result of this, the people in general became trained in 
the study of weather conditions without the guidance of a 
costly Government Department. In a country where agri¬ 
culture on a large scale based on scientific lines is unknown 
such simple methods are useful to the people, working as 
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they do frequently under the freaks of nature in the tropical 
climate of Bengal. 

The truth of the sayings will be evident from the 
following examples taken from the sayings of Khana :— 

(rt) If there be less cold in the winter month of Pausa 
(December-January) and more cold in the summer month 
of Baisakli (April-May), then there will be heavy rains in 
the beginning gf Asadh (May-June) and excessive drought 
in the month of Sravau (June-July). 

(h) If rainbow is seen in the eastern sky during the 
rainy season, surely there will be too much rain and conse¬ 
quent over-flooding of the land. 

(c) If in one year the climate is cold in (Jhaitra 
(March-April), hail-storm in Baisakh (April-May) and 
clear sky (with stars distinctly visible in the firmament 
at night) in Jyaistlia (May-June) then in that year 
the flood will come late in the last part of the rainy 
season. 

(d) Why are you so much absorbed in calculation, O 
father-in-law, you will be able to forecast rains simply at 
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the sight of the clouds. The patches of clouds (tech, 
cumulus) that are floating, with intermittent breeze at the 
same time, will tell you about the imminent rains. Under 
the circumstances you may unhesitatingly advise the culti¬ 
vators to go to the fields to make necessary preparations for 
raising the ridges to hold water. It may not rain to-day 
but you may surely expect it to-morrow, 

(e) The rainbow in the western sky will bring drought 
but the rainbow in the eastern sky will fetch rains. 

(/) The frequent croaking of frogs is a sure sign of 
immediate rains. 

ig) When in the beginning of the Bengali year Baisakh 
(April-May) the wind l)lows from the north-east, you may 
be sure of heavy rains that year—says Khana. 

(h) The days of the winter month of I’aiisa (December- 
January) which w'ill be full of mist will be exactly equal 
with the days of the summer month of Baisakh (April- 
May) which will be in rains. When there is rain on 
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Saturday it will continue for a week. When it will rain 
on Tuesday it will go on for three days. In other 
days it will end on the very day when it will begin 
to rain. 

(i) If in any day of the month of Bhadra (A,ugus?t- 
September) there be cloud.s moving in the sky and the 
wind blowing at random from different directions, then, 
on that day heavy rains are expected. 

ij) If therS be rams in the month of Agrahayana 
(November-December) then famine is apprehended due to 
the destruction of crops through tlie locusts. So very 
keen the want becomes that even the king goes out 
a-begging. 

(/r) If there be rains in the winter month of Pausa 
(December-January) the paddy falls off early from the 
stalks as a result of which so much scarcity prevails in 
the land that even husks of paddy sell dear. 

(/) If there be rains in the latter part of Mtigha 
(January-February) praise be to the king and his happy 

land as the Ravi crop will grow abundantly. 
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(m) If there be shower in Falgun (February-March) 
then the crops ‘ China ’ and ‘ Kaon ’ are abundantly 
expected. 

(n) If there be drought in the month of Jyaistha (May- 
June) and heavy rains in Asadh (June-July) surely there 
will be crops to such a quantity that the earth will hardly 
be able to sustain the burden. 

(o) If it rains in Magba (January-February) the people 
become very rich as the rains are conducive to the growth 
of crops. 

(p) The drought of Jyaistha (May-June) and the flood 
of Asadh (June-July) make the land bear abundant crops. 

iq) If it rain in Magha (January-February) even the 
unfertile uplands will bear ample paddy crop. 

(r) If there be showers in Chaitra (March-April) it is 
quite favourable for the growth of paddy. 
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(s) If the sky of the full-moon night of Kartik (Octo- 
ber-Novembor) is cloudless and there is strong wind the 
Ravi crop is expected in abundance. Cloud and rains in 
that night indicate injury to the crop altogether. 

(t) In the rainy season, if the weather is cloi’dy at 
night, and water increases at the time, the paddy crop will 
be destroyed through excessive water. 

(w) If in the rainy month of Asadha (June-July) of 
any year heavy shower occurs in the ninth quarter of the 
full-moon—there will be drought in that year. If there be 
very little rain during this month fishes may be had in 
abundance. If there be moderate rains in that month surely 
the earth will bear good crops. If in any evening of 
Asadha (June-July) the sun goes down shedding brilliant 
lustre no crop is expected that year. 
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(! ) II the southern wind blows throughout the month 
of Asaclh (June-July) from the beginning, no doubt the 
year will see much flood. 

(M?) When in one year there will be mist in the month 
of Chaitra (March-April) and flood in the month of Bhadra 
(August-Septcmber) the death rate of the people will appre¬ 
ciably ijicroase. 

[x) The Brahmans, the rains and the flood—all go 
aw’ay on getting ‘ Daksina ’ (fees). (There., is a pun on 
the word ‘ Daksina.’ In connection with the first it means 
priestly fees while in connection with the second and third 
it means the southern wind.) In plain language the 
Brahmans leave a house after getting their priestly fees 
while the rain and the flood leave the land of Bengal on the 
approach of the southern wind. 

Manuring and Curing of Crops :— 

The peasantry being accustomed to their work naturally 
know well how to manure the soil properly for growing 
good crops and cure them of any malady detrimental to their 
natural growth by applying various indigenous methods 
within their easy reach, when they are in need of such steps. 
The law of nature which inculcates what is injurious to 
human life is conducive to the preservation of plant-life, 
has long been known to them as the expression, “ Those 
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things {e.g., rotten cowdung) which injure men cure the 
plants ” ‘ clearly illustrate. 

The following examples from the ‘ Khanar Vachan ’ 
will show the lines by which the cultivators manure and 
cure the crops of any disease from time inimemorial. In 
the countryside the indigenous methods are followed with 
advantage and the knowledge—the outcome of experience of 
many years—is handed down from father to son. 

(a) If some water, in which a fish has been washed, are 
poured at the root of a gourd plant, then the plant will 
surely be benefited from it. 

(h) The land which contains rotten paddy as manure 
is fit for the rearing of chillis. 

(c) The smut of corn (paddy) should be thrown into 
the bamboo-grove. If this is done, the result will be a 
very rapid increase of the grove. Earth should also be 
thrown beneath a bamboo-grove to serve the purpose of 
manure. 

(d) Betelnut plants require cowdung (liquid manure) 
as manure for their growth. 
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(e) Wheoi brinjals are attacked by the insects kitchen 
ashes should be used to counteract them There is no other 
remedy better than this. 

(/) Palmyra-trees yield fruits after twelve years. They 
will not do so if their leaves are eaten by cows prematurely. 

(g) The banana plants should be grown eight cubits 
apart. In no case their leaves should be taken away. If 
this advice is followed there will be no fear of ample sub¬ 
sistence. 

(/() Pieces of rotten straw or chips of wood should be 
used as manure at the roots of arums (^^). 

, (i) The edible arums (^*1) will thrive if ashes are used 

at their roots. 

(/), The plants of ‘ Mandar ’ {Erythrine Fulgens) should 
be reared in orchard of the betelnut plants. The leaves of 
the former falling beneath the latter help the rapid growth 
of the nuts. This recourse is very effective for the betelnut 
plants. 
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(k) Some roots should be cut up if no cocoanut-fruit is 
forthcoming. If soil mixed up with salt is put at the base 
of a cocoanut tree then it soon yields fruits. If the smut of 
corn is used at the roots of a cocoanut plant then not only 
it becomes very plump in appearence but also bears fruit 
early. 

(/) If the young plants of cocoanut and betelnut are 
removed from the place where they first were planted 
these plants‘get more strength and grow rapidly. But 
different are the results with the mango and the jack-fruit 
trees under similar conditions, as the former will then yield 
fruits of smaller size and the latter will yield very few 
fruits. 

The following observations of Khana regarding various 
crops deserve our notice : — 

(a) It is the rains which make the soil fit for cultiva¬ 
tion—properly known as kadan. When the soil is thus 
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made fertile in (i.e., June-July), the paddy ■will nyt 

grow adequately. If the soil is made fertile in SrSvan (i.e., 
July-August), the paddy will grow in profusion. In Bhadru 
(i.e., August-September) the late rains will be injurious to 
the growth of paddy. In A^win (i.e., September-October) 
the land inspite of its fertility due to the rains will bear no 
crops. 

(h) When there will be enough mangoes growing in 
one year, paddy will also be growing in abundance. Simi¬ 
larly, when in one year the tamarind will be growing in 
plenty, there will be excessive flood occurring in the land, 
during the rains. 

(c) If the tuft of paddy is thick then the outturn of 
paddy will be great. The more wide the paddy plants will 
be sown the more will be the yield of crop. 

(d) Cut the paddy after thirty days from the day when 

the ear of corn before it shoots from the culm will first begin 
to develop. When the paddy will first flower cut the corn 
after twenty days from that time. When the sheafs will 

bend, cut the corn after thirteen days. If a cultivator delays 
more he will lose. 
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(e) Water of the rainy season subsides in Kartik 
(October-November). The less the water in this month the 
more the paddy. 

if) If the paddy is cut in Agrahayan (i.e., November- 
December) then full crop is available. If it is done in 
Paus (i.e., December-January) even less than half {lit. six 
annas) will be gathered. If it is done in Magh (i.e., 
January-February) no ci cjp will be found in the field as there 
will remain only the straw. In Falgun (i.e., February- 
March) even that also will not be found. 

(g) The light fortnight is conducive to the growth of 
rice plants provided the field is sloping towards the south. 
In that case much crop is expected to the satisfaction of the 
people. 

(h) The mustard : — 

The proper time for sowiiig mustard is at the end of 
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autumn. The mustard should be sown very close but its 
variety, the rape seed (Sinapis racemosa) should be sown 
rather apart. 

(i) The pulses:— 

The peas (Kalai) or kidney bean, (Phaseolus mungo, 
i.e., Mug) may be sown in the same field where mustard 
was first sown. Both will then grow in abundance to the 
joy of the cultivator, 

(;■) The radish—the cotton—the betel-leaf (Pan) :— 

The ground should be ploughed at least sixteen times 
to grow the radish. So considerable pains and patience are 
required for it.* 

Cotton is grown if the ground is ploughed eight times 
and paddy requires the ground to be ploughed four times 
only. The betel leaves require no ploughing at all. 

The betel-vine should be planted at the latter part of 
July and another July should be allowed to pass. At the 
end of third July one may expect to have plentiful leaves of 
the plant. So though no cultivation is necessary, caution 
should be taken to watch the growth of the plant for full 
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two years. Khana further says that the betel-leaves grow 
well in a shady place.* 

(k) The Cotton and Jute :— 

The cotton plants should remain wide apart in such a 
way that cotton may be plucked easily standing in the midst 
of them or the plants may be crossed at pleasure. The jute 
plants and the cotton plants should not be planted in the 
same field as the former require sufficient water for its 
growth while the latter will die out if water reaches them. 

(l) The maize : — 

Maizes were once sold at a. very high price in Bengal. 
Khana says, “ If you want to earn money then sow maizes 
in the month of Chaitra (March-April).” 

(m) Tobacco :— 

The soil should be beaten into fine dust before tobacco 
is planted. Do not plant the little plants very closely and 
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reap the crop not later than December or early part of 
January at the utmost. 

(n) The " Aus” paddy requires sandy soil and the jute 
crop requires clayey soil. 

(o) Chilli : — 

The chillis should be planted when they are very young. 
Khana says, “ Let these be planted by October ; but if the 
peasant idly passes away the season and plants chillis so late 
as in November or in December, the plants become too big 
and liable to be eaten up by worms.” 

(p) Turmeric: — 

The turmeric should be planted in Baisakh (April- 
May), Jyaistba (May-Juno), when one should not iflly pass 
time in indoor games. Clear the soil of weeds in Asadh 
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(June-July) and Sravan (July-August) and then sow in 
Bhadra (August-Septeraber). If you do nut follow this 
principle you will suffer. 

(q) Arum Indicum () and Sesamum : — 

If one desires to have Arum Indicum then prepare the 
ground with a spade. But for growing the sesamum regular 
ploughing will be required. The white sesamum should be 
sown in Aswin (Septeraber-October) or in Kartik (October- 
November). • The black sesamum should be sown in 
Falgun (February-March). 

(r) Trichosanthes diceca ( ) : — 

One should sow the above vegetable in a soil which is 
sandy. This vegetable will then grow abundantly. 

(s) The esculent root or the arum ( '' should be 

sown in the hot month of Falgun (February-March) as 
otherwise it will be as worthless as the wild arum. It 
should not be sown in a shady place as in that case it will 
taste bad causing an itching sensation. But in one sense 
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the producer will gain as it will be very big in size so 
fetching better price. The roots of another kind of esculent 
root ) when sown by the river-side, will have the proper 
growth (lit. three cubits in length). 

(t) Gucurbita Ingenaria :— 

The long-gourd plants (Gucurbita lagenaria) should be 
reared in that part of a house where ashes are thrown, and 
the chilli plants should be grown in the courtyard. 

(m) The brinjals : — 

The brinjals (Solanum melongena) may be sown through- 
out the year save and except the Bengali months of Baisakh 
and Jyaistha (April-May and May-June). 

(v) If the cocoanut fruits are gathered every now and 
then, fruits may be had in larger numbers. Quite opposite 
is the principle with the bamboo grove. The less the 
bamboos are cut down the more will be the growth of the 
grove. 

(w) The bananas :— 

Among the fruit-trees the banana plants like the cocoanut 
trees occupy a prominent position. In fact very great 
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interest centres round the banana plants. Every Bengali 
house, whether Hindu or Mahomedan, almost invariably 
possesses some banana plants. These are useful in every 
way like the cocoanut trees. The bananas are taken with 
relish by all classes of people. The plant’s skin is burnt to 
form ashes for cleaning purposes in place of soaps, in 
the countryside. The plant is held auspicious during 
religious and festive occasions when they are placed before 
the principal doorways. 

From a perusal of the “ Khanar Vachan ” it seems 
apparent that with the banana plants people carried on a 
lucrative profession in the past. 

'■ The bananas should be planted by the mother and her 
sons. (It should not be left to other hands who may do 
the work carelessly.) If no less than three hundred and 
sixty plants are grown, then one need not be anxious for 
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the maintenance of his family. One should not cut the 
leaves from the young plants. It will then yield abundant 
bananas to supply both the food and the clothing of 
the householder. Cut the thick banana root and plant the 
same in rows in the month of Phalgun (February-March). 
Then plants will grow from the offshoots in large numbers 
yielding a large quantity of fruits. The time for planting 
is the rainy months of Asadh (May-June) and Sravan 
(June-July). 

According to some these two months (Asadh and 
Sravan) are not the proper time to plant the banana trees, 
as in that case the worms will eat them up. So these two 
months are to be avoided. The best time for planting 
bananas is the month of Phalgun (Pebniary-March). Then 
the trees will yield monthly fruits. 

In every case of orchard-making it is essential that the 
banana plants should be grown first. 

Paddy {Oryza saliva) :— 

The staple crop of Bengal being paddy it requires more 
than a passing notice. The types of paddy were so 
numerous that it is difficult to exhaust all the names. Still 
an attempt is being made here in this direction. Ramai 
Pandit’s statement that the species of paddy are no less 
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A list of the fruit-trees that wore phinfed l*y the Bengalis in the old days, will 
be found in the description of the Garden-house (Gua-badi) of Chand the merchant 
:•« Eh* Manasa-mai^gal poems. 
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than “a thousand in number,” though seems to be 
exaggerated, is nevertheless true. ‘ 

The following names of different kinds of paddy are 
found in the Sunya Puran of Ramai Pandit: — 

(1) (2) (3) '5rr5IC5Tl=Myrobatan, (4) 

(5) CWFf^ = the black rice, (6) = 

Straw-like, (7) = Offering for the Goddess Durga, 

(8) (9) = the pearl necklace, (10) 

= the black club, (11) = youthful lover, (1‘2) 

'3pTM1^ = cotton-1 ike sali, (13) = unchaste, (14) 

= the white cowry, (15) (16) = 

the faded, (17) = Bhadoi, (18) = the 

cotton-white paddy, (10) milk-white, (20) '9^1 = 

Gujrati(?), (21) CTt^tf^ = tho yoke-shaped, (22) Tf® = the 
oar-shaped, (23) ’1t®'^ = the elephant’s rib (in 

hardness?), (24) 5rN = the ripe Datura, (25) 

(26) (27) ^«r1, (28) (29) = honey 

of a creeper, (30) (TfPpR = the jar of honey, (31) 

«the bunch of dates, (32) ’4^^ = the cumin ^^eed of 
the mountain, (33) ^ lioly basil (Ocymum 

sanctum), (34) (35) ^ = the prisoner, (36) fK- 

9tWl, (37) = the sfili rice bearing the name of Sita, 

(38) (39) (40) »ftf% = the sali rice 


1 For various kinds of paddy with details see Agricultural Ledger, 1910, Nos. 
I and 2 (Oryza saliva). See also Gallon’s Sanskrit Dictionary and the work named 
Races of Rices in Bengal. Besides see the publications of Commercial Intelligence 
Department of Government of India, the Vi^wako^a and such periodicals as the 
Kf^ak. See the Sanskrit work See also the Export Lists of the Port 

Commissioners, Calcutta. 

In the International Agricultural Exhibition of India no less than ten thousand 
names of paddy were furnished and four thousand specimens shown. In the 
Museum of Calcutta the authorities have kept four thousand varieties of rice. Bee 
for elaborate description of different kinds of paddy the work by Santosh 

Nath Seth. See also Dr. Watt’s Economic Dictionary. See also C. Guha’s 
Bengali^English Dictionary, 

32 
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resembling the beauty and scent of a flower, (41) — 

the red ^ali, (42) 5^?R*rt^ = the sandal-scented 4ali, (43) 
= the vanquisher of kings, (43) ^^5t*rt1%=the flying 
sali (due to lightness), (45) = the ^ali rice of the 

Vindhya region, (46) = the ^ali rice resembling a 

long-gourd, (47) (48) •?Ft^tf^^=the black 

beauty, (49) resembling the shrub Trigonella 

foenugraccuft, (ryj) (51) (52) ^^-best 

taste, (53) = llestower at will, (54) = tiny 

milk-white grains, (55) *^^1 = coming from Java(?), (56) 
^^^=the bent, (57) ^5Tt=the radish, (68) f^’?l^ = the 
ant, (59) (GO) 5jt^(^^ = the Madhavi creeper, (01) 

C^^^ft = the brinjal seed, (62) (63) ?tll’b5= 

coming from Kaygarli,?), (64) (66)(66) 

C^«.^C'^’f = a prince’s meal, (67) the rice which 

makes the water red (perhaps after being boiled), (68) 
= yellow coloured {lit. thief of gold), (69) eTt^ 
^FtWt = the rcd-cornploxioned girl, (70) (?Tf^ ^^11, (71) 
*tl65t^^’l=the olfering for the Padishahs (the emperors), 
(72) (73) = the unknown prosperity, (74) 

(75) (76) #W=bestower at will, (77) 

*=the flower Gandharnalati (perhaps for similarity in smell), 
(78) (79) ?mt^ = the sand of Gaya, (80) nt'«f?1 = 

stony, (81) (82) f%5?'KM = the f^ali rice resembling 

Luffa acutanguki, (83) (84) the comfortable 

seat, (85) (86) ^ = bearing the name of the god 

Hari (Visnu), (87) Malnpal (the celebrated Pala 

king?), (88) = the bent sali rice, (89) 5r5?el5l = the 

bestower of bliss, (90) TlTCFt?f = tlie bent-bodied thief 
(means Srlkfsna), (91) ■'3?rt^ = the Eastern, (92) f^t%, (93) 
= the snail, (94) C’tMt^l^Gopal (the well-known Pala 
king?), (95) (96) (67) sr%= Vangueria 

spinosa, (98) '®l^^ = the unconquerable, (99) '5rt»l*1, (160) 
(LOl) vrt«( = obligation, (102) f^, (103) (104) sflaj. 
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In Eame^war’s Sivayana wc find tLe fullowing 
names : — 

(1) = the gods Hari-Har in union, (2) 

= elephant’s ribs (meaning hard ?), (8) (4) 

(5) ('>) fk^^ = ll'tu(jl!<lia irpoi.'i, (7) = 

turmeric powder, (8) C4‘C«1 = l)laclv-compIexif)ned 

Krsna, (9) C^«I^t^ = tlie black cumin seed, (19 
^ptf%^ = the black beauty, (U) (1.2) ^%f5l^the 

Kas'i flower (white ?), (18) = tlie neck of a 

pigeon, (14) the dark dumna (in colour). (15) 

^f^=the rice of Katak, (lb) f the llowcr-like sali, 

(17) = the golden pinnacle, (18) = milk-white, 

(19) ^’ffr5t’f = the offering for Durga, (20) = foreign, 

(21) ^?l = the Datura, (22) ^^“ftf^^the black-coloured 
4ali, (23) C5Fr<S?r»t^= the offering for a prince, (24) 

= the Kumara, (25) '^^5l1 = the night of the full moon, (26) 
^'ft«T 5 l = Cout)o/rH/H,s- repentt, (27) = the golden 

creeper, (28) = the oblation of water, (29) ’tfwl^the 

pride, (30) C’^'^t,^ = the bunch of dates, (81) *rtf^ = 
the catechu-coloured sali, (82) c=^5i = tlie prosperity, (33) 
^^^e^ = the Ganges water, (81) ^^t^tlG = the sand of Gaya, 
(35) = the offering for Gopal, (86) C’1i)tW^ = the 

collyriurn for Gann, (87) the sweet-smelling 

flower Gandhamrilati, (38) '^llt«|;% = the bunch of betels, 
(39) '^'lt'f^ = the mine of good quality, (40) = the 

expanded chowri, (41) = the sandal-scented sali, 

(42) ^3p*rtf^ = the umbrella-like sfili, (48) ''^^Ktf^ = the 
matted lock-like .sali, (44) C«t’f = the offering for the 

god Jagannath, (45) =the ball-shaped sweetmeat 

for a son-in-law, (46) =the rice which makes the 

water red (when boiled?), (47) = the ^ali rice 

resembling a Luffa acutamjula in appearance, (48) 

= the offering for Balai, (49i ^^=the resin-scented, (50) 
f5p^=the rice reseml)ling the fruits of Mdia azadiracfita, 
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(51) •p5R*tt1% = the 4ali rice fit to be the product of the 
heavenly garden Nandana, (52) = Rfipnarayaij, 

(53) = the offering for an emperor, (54) 

= the pigeon-coloured, (55) f^%5t^^ = the small rice 
resembling the bent figure of ants, (56) 1%«Tfft’ffl’=the rice 
resembling the oil-seed Sesriniiitn Oricntolc, (57) = 

the bent sali, (58) (59) = pertaining to 

Dwarbhanga, (GO) #f^giS = the bracelet Bankchud (in 
resemblance), (61) (62) ^*ttf^.= the big ^ali, 

(63) ■5rt^ = the red-coloured rice, (64) ■^t^'ff;5n:^=the ochre- 
coloured earth (in colour), (65) pertaining to 

Ramgarh, (GG) = victory, (G7) 5=f^f^=the favourite 
of Lak§nn (the Goddess of fortune), (68) = the 

^ali rice resembling the shape of a long gourd, (69) 
ei‘^<p|'sr*1 = the collyriurn for the eyes of Laksmi, (70) 
C^tW»fl=eatable, (71) the offering for the 

Goddess Durga, (72) = the brightness of the 

world, (73) = the sali rice bearing the name of 

Sits, (74) ■= the sali rice bearing the name of the 

god Siva, (75) *f^^'W^ = the matted hair of the god Siva 
(in resemblance). 

In the two lists as given here some names are common. 
These lists are surely not exhaustive and there are many 
other names not touched by the two poets. But they are 
quite adequate in helping us to form an idea. Many of 
the proper names are of course now meaningless, such as 
Chhichhira, Kakachi, Alachita, Kaya, Hutiya, Tojna, 
Bukhi, Bakai-Buali, Kaikachha, etc. With the growth of 
a classical taste and fondness for using ornate language, 
the names were picked up from poetical vocabularies and 
became refined and suggestive. Besides these, there are 
other names such as Gujiira (Gujarati), Gayabali, Pardesi 
(foreign), Kataki, Ramgar, Dwarbangi, Javna (coming 
from Java), and others which distinctly point to the fact 
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that many of the types of Bengal paddy had tlieir origin in 
foreign soil. There are some other names which are poetic. 
These were Mukta-har=a pearl-necklace, Nagar-yuan=a 
youthful lover, Kapot-kanthika = the neck of a pigeon, 
Laksml-priya = the favourite of the goddess of Fortune, 
Rana-jaya=victory, Laksml krijal = the collyrium for the 
eyes of the goddess LaksmI, Kanakchud = th(* golden 
pinnacle, Bhuban-ujj\val = the brightness of the world, 
etc. Again,, there were some names which perhaps 
denote the type or connote the qualities of tlie different 
classes of paddy. The following may lie mentioned by way 
of illustration, Kelcjiril —the black cumin seed, Ka^i- 
phul = the white Kasi flower, Dudhraj =milk-white, 
Krsna-^ali ■» the black-coloured s^ali, Kusum-^ali = the 
flower-like ^ali, Khejur-thupi = the bunch of dates, 
Chamardhali = the bent-chowry, Jhinga-s'ali = the fiali 
resembiing a Luffu acutampila, Rringi = the red-coloured 
rice, Lau-sali = the sali rice resembling a long gourd in 
shape, Ranga-mete = resembling the ochre-coloured earth in 
colour, etc., etc. 

The sweet smell which some kinds of rice possessed such 
as Benaphul, * Bansmati, Bansphul, Golapkhas, KaminI, 
etc., as is understood by their names and some types which 
are still extant in North Bengal lead us to hazard the con¬ 
clusion that there were perhaps elaborate methods and 
scientific processes to develop types of paddy possessing 
particular scents. We know of a kind of plant known to 
the Bengalis as Radhuni-pagla and to the English as “ Rice- 
Scent.” It resembles the pineapple plant and is available 
in any common nursery. If two or three leaves of this 


^ "Benftphul is extremely 8weet-Bcented rebembling the nice scent of Khua-KhuH 
flower. It is grown abundantly in IIoo„»hly, Burdwan» Faridpur, Tesaore, Howrah, 
24-Parganas and Murshidabad Districts. 
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plant are thrown into the pot in which rice is being boiled, 
then it will possess the sweet scent of the Arabian jasmine. 
With all our efforts we have not been able to find out 
various processes in this connection but we think the period 
of reign of the Pilla kings of Bengal was very favourable 
for the purpose as certain kinds of paddy arc still known 
by the names of Malilpal and Clopal, the two most famous 
kings of the Pala dynasty of North Bengal. It was quite 
possible to develop paddy into a certain scented type when 
we see that it is possible to develop fruits and flowers in a 
particular way according to the present-day scientific 
methods. 

The two lists already mentioned have been taken from 
Ramai Pandit’s Suny'a Puran and Rames'war’s Sivayana. 
After careful enquiry it has been found that some of these 
paddies are cultivated even now in various parts of Bengal 
and are important enough to be noticed by the Department 
of Agriculture, Bengal. 

A few of these paddies arc mentioned below :— 

(i) Parbatjira.—It is a well-known paddy of Maldah 
and the neighbouring Districts. It is aman paddy. 

(h) Badhslibhog. --It specially belongs to the district 
of Burdwan and is also grown in many other districts such 
as Bankura, Hooghly and 24-Parganaa. It is fine 
aman like Dadkhani and as the name signifies was once a 
favourite of the aristocracy. 

(Hi) Nagra (Nagar-yuan).—It is grown in many of 
the districts of Bengal such as Bankura, Hooghly and 
Burdwan. It is of two types—Nagra I and cultivator’s 
Nagra. The former has been tried by various Government 
Agricultural farms and is decidedly the better of the two. 
The cultivator’s Nagra is aman of the medium type. 

(/«:) Elai (Elachita?).—ElCii is perhaps the same paddy 
as Elachita described by Ramai Pandit in his Sunya PurSn. 
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Elai is the local paddy of Hooghly, Maldah nnd Rajshahi 
districts. It is dman paddy. It is also found in some 
quantity in the Mymensingh District where it is known 
as Elaich. 

(v) Kaya (Kaikachha ?).—A very inferior type of paddy. 
Its use is restricted to poor people. It is found in some 
parts of West Bengal, cliiefly in the district of Burdwan 
and partly in the district of Bankura. 

{vi) Hooliooli (Ploorkosrdi ?).—It is grown in Bankura 
and the surrounding districts. It is of the (mum class, 
big in size and ordinary in quantity. 

(vii) Madhablatii (Madliabi t).—Madbabi is du.s'paddy 
of tbe Myniensingb district (Kisliorcganj side). It is of 
ordinary quality. 

(oHi) (fopaibhog (Gopal ?).—Gopalbhog is fine dman 
paddy of good scent and belongs to many distriids of 
Bengal, sucb as, Mursbidabad, Burdwan, Noakbali, 
Bankura, Maldab, Myniensingb, Backerganj, Dacca and 
Dinajpur. It is fine dmon. We think the name has 
connection with tbe celebrated Bala king of the same name. 
In Mursbidabad it is of tbe dus kind. 

(tx) Jliingasrd.—-It is grown chiefly in tbe districts of 
Backerganj, Mursbidabad, Bankura, Nuddea, Jessore, 
Pabna, Midnapur, Faridpiir, Hooghly, Birbbum, Burdwan, 
Maldab and Rajsbabi. Besides it is grown in Hazaribagh. 
Lohardaga, and tbe Santbal Parganas outside Bengal. 
It is both coarse and fine dman. It is known as Bada- 
jbinga in Bankura side. 

(x) Maricbbuti (Maricb).—It chiefly belongs to the 
Rajsbabi district. It is du6 paddy and is of medium 
quality. Perhaps Marichbuti is tbe same as Maricb paddy 
of our old literature. 

(xi) Kataktara (Kataki ?).—It belongs to the various 
localities such as Hooghly, Dacca, Barisal, Mymensingh, 
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Rangpur, Bogra, Comilla, Jessore and Murshidabad. The 
paddy is known at Dacca as Dacca No. 2. It is du^ paddy. 
The Agricultural Department of Bengal has taken this 
paddy as the best producing type of its class as it has taken 
Indrasail among the dman paddy. Kataktara is produced 
in various districts though many of them are wide apart 
from one another. Kataktara is taken as the departmentally 

improved rice. “In Eastern and Northern Bengal. 

Indrasail, Dudsar and Kataktara are capable of giving 
about one maund a bigha more than the local cultivator’s 
seed. In 1922, it was estimated that the area under these 
varieties was about 8,63,000 bighas." ’ “It has kept up its 
reputation and is expanding specially in Nadia which is 
mainly an dw^-growing tract.’’* “It is a highland broad¬ 
cast paddy which is becoming very popular in Eastern and 
Northern Bengal (excepting the neighbourhood of Rajshahi) 
as well as in the Presidency Division.’’® “ Dacca No. 2 
Kataktara is a medium-6ne highland dwi and late-ripening 
paddy which does best on fertile highland with plenty of 
moisture and in rotation with a rahi crop. It is not so 
suitable for double-cropped paddy land.’’ * 

(xii) Ramsali.—It is native to the soil of Bankura. 
It is dman in type and is best among the different ^ali 
varieties of paddy such as Lakshmansali, GourSnga^ali, 
Dudhsali and Hoorko^ali obtainable ini the district of 
Bankura. 

(xui) Kalmilata (Kalamtal or Jatkalma).—Jatkalma 
is the local paddy of Hooghly and Burdwan districts. It 


J Balletin No. 2 (Agricultural Department, Bengal), dated the 6th January, 
1925. 

• Agricultural Beport Demonstration, Presidency Division, 1924-25, 

> Botanical Section Beport, Agricultural Department, Bengal, 1924-1925. 

* Bulletin issued by the Director of Agriculture, Bengal, dated the 6th 
Janua^r, 1925. 
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is dman paddy. Perhaps it is the same as Kalmilata of our 
old literature and Kalamtal of Maldah. 

(xiv) Kanakchud.—It is dman paddy and is cultivated 
mainly in the localities of Bankura and Maldah. The fried 
paddy (khai) from KanakchucJ is round in shape and very 
fine to taste. It also smells very sweet. 

(xv) Dudhkalraa (DudhrSj?).—It is cultivated in 
many districts such as Bankura, Hooghly and Burdwan. 
It is both dv^ and dman. As du^ it is grown in Dinajpur 
side. As dman paddy it belongs to the fine class. It is a 
heavy yielder and is the best paddy among fine dman type 
of West Bengal as the varietal test at the Chinsurah 
Government farm has shown in 1924-25. We cannot 
definitely say if Dudhkalma is the same paddy as the 
Dudhraj of the old Bengali literature. But we think both 
the names refer to the same kind of paddy. The name 
Dudhraj seems to indicate fine paddy with milk-white 
colour. 

(xvi) TCelejira.—It is a fine dman paddy cultivated in 
many of the districts of Bengal. In Bankura district it 
is cultivated as medium type dman. 

Besides the above there are other paddies grown in 
various parts of our province; some of these have evidently 
changed their names or are known differently in different 
parts by local names—so that they do not always agree 
with the names given in our literature so far as I have 
explored it. Here follows a list of some of them :— 

(i) Dudhsar.—It is grown in many districts, such 
as Maldah, Rajshahi, Hooghly, Dacca and Mymensingh. It 
is a coarse dman. It is similar to Dacca No. 1, but ripens 
about a week earlier. For this reason it is more suited for 
lighter soil and higher situation- It is an important paddy. 

3? 
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According to the Botanical investigation of the Agricultural 
Department, Bengal ( 1924-1925 )—“ Dudhsar is a race 
of transplanted paddy which is nearly as heavy a yielder 
as Indra^ail but which matures nearly a fortnight earlier. 
It has done very well in the Bahrind tract in Maldah where 
it is now being cultivated on some thousands of bighas 
and where it is likely to extend largely.” 

(ii) Dudh^ali.—This paddy belongs chiefly to the 
locality of Bankura. Its quality is not very good. It is 
a rather coarse dman of medium type and is not much 
favoured by people. 

(m) Sindurmukhi.—It is native to the soil of Bankura 
and Birbhum localities. In Maldah a variety of it is known 
as Sonamukhi. It is an dman paddy and ripens early. 
An acre can yield 11^ mds. of Sindurmukhi paddy at Suri 
if carefully grown. The paddy looks red like Vermillion 
on its tip and is therefore so-called (lit. vermillion-tipped). 

(xv) Hatisal.—It belongs to the district of Hooghly 
and some other parts of West Bengal. It is an dman paddy. 

(a) Hatipanjar.—A very coarse kind of dus rice 
consumed by the poor people of various localities of Bengal. 

(vi) Tilakphul.—It is produced in certain districts 
such as Maldah. At Dacca there is a kind of paddy called 
Tilakkachari which we suggest may have some connection 
with Tilakphul. Tilakphul is dman in kind. 

(vii) Gaurangasali.—It is a paddy of Bankura and other 
districts and dman in type. It is of medium quality. 

(viii) Dadkhani.—It is the paddy of Bankura, Maldah, 
Rajshahi and Dacca districts. It is dman in kind and 
very fine in quality. It is equal in quality with Badshabhog 
and Kataribhog paddies which are also very fine dman. 
In the varietal test at the Chinsurah Government farm 
(1924-25) Dadkhani did best among the three by way of 
maximum production in a certain plot of land. 
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(ix) Bhramarkandi.—It belongs chiefly to the districts 
of Burdwan Division snch as Bankura. The coating of 
the paddy is red and it is anian (?) in kind. 

(x) Donarguda.—It is an dman paddy of Bankura side 
and possesses a very fine smell. It is very fine in qaality 
for which it has great reputation in the locality. 

(xi) Chatuinakhi (///. the talon of a sparrow).—It is 
a very fine dman —even more fine tlien Donarguda. It 
belongs, among many places, to the locality of Bankura. 
it is so called because in fineness and shape it resembles 
the small talons of a sparrow. 

{xi'i) Nona.—This paddy is of ordinary quality and 
is cultivated in many districts of West Bengal. It is an 
dman paddy. 

(xiU) Kathianona.—It belongs to various districts of 
West Bengal such as Bankura. Its rice is reddish in 
colour. It is very sweet and soft to taste. 

(xiv) Lakshman^ali.—It is grown in Bankura and 
various ulher districts of Burdwan side and is an dman in 
type. It is medium in quality. 

(xo) Newali.—It is an daS paddy of West Bengal. The 
rice is ordinary in quality. 

(xvi) Badkalamkati.—It is grown in West Bengal. 
It is an dman paddy and is of ordinary quality. 

(xvii) Barankalamkati.—It is an dman paddy mainly of 
Burdwan Division. It is also of ordinary quality. 

(xviii) Mahipal.—It is an dman rice of green colour and 
rather sweet to taste. It possesses long grain. 

(xix) Indra^ail.—Indra^ail is now the chief dman 
paddy—though not the very best—throughout Bengal. It 
does not thrive well in uplands as it is a paddy essentially 
of lowlands. The Government farms at various centres are 
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carrying on experiments with it. The following observa¬ 
tions of the Botanical Section of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment, Bengal (1924-25), will be of interest to the readers. 

“The investigation into paddy continues to occupy 
practically the whole of the time of Dr. Hector and his 
staff. Careful experiments done at several centres indicate 
that when the soil moisture is likely to last beyond the 
beginning of December, Indrasail as a transplanted paddy, 
is likely to be supreme. These results apply at centres as 
far apart as Chinsurah, Rajshahi, Rangpur and Dacca. On 
the lower terraces of the slopes Indrasail gives a heavier 
yield than local paddies. At Rajshahi in plots duplicated 
five times over three successive years the average yield of 
Indrasail was three maunds twelve seers per acre better 
than the best local rice tried against it.’’ While at 
Burdwan the maximum production was 37 mds. lOf seers 
per acre (1924-25). “At Dacca a special test was conduct¬ 
ed of Indrasail against the local seed of Malati, the standard 
paddy of the Dacca district. This resulted in an increased 
yield in favour of Indrasail of 25 per cent. There 
is little doubt but that, where conditions arc suitable, 
Indrasail will hold its own against any of the standard 
local paddies in East and Northern Bengal. In trials 
conducted at Chinsurah now for five years it has beaten 
local Nagra by an average of 2 mds. 34 seers of grain per 
acre, and 9 mds. 7 seers of straw ; and at Rajshahi in 
trials conducted for three consecutive years, it has beaten 
the standard local paddy by 2 mds. 12 seers.’’' 

Thus it is clear Indrasail is a transplanted aman 
paddy and thrive well in the lowlands of Dacca, Rajshahi, 


^ Testing of Indra^il against the best local paddies. (Report of the Agfi* 
111 tore Department of Bengal, 1924-25.) 
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Bankura, Jessore, etc. Its outturn is greatest in all 
places of Bengal against local aman paddies and the 
Government farms have proved it. But it is not of the 
finest quality—rather it is a coarse aman. If we divide the 
most prominent aman paddies of Bengal into three classes 
we shall see Dadkhani, Badsabhog and Kataribhog belong 
to the finest group ; Nagra, Bhasmanik and Kajalsail belong 
to the medium group ; and Dudsar, Thingils'ail and Indras'ail 
belong to the coarse group. Of all these aman paddies 
as have been said already, Tndrasail is the heaviest yielder 
and have beaten down the local aman paddies of various 
districts in this respect. Thus Indrasail has proved its 
superiority by way of output over Nagra I and cultivator’s 
Nagra of Hooghly, Gazia and Elai of Rajshahi, NagrS 
Jatkalma and Dudkalma of Burdwan and other paddies. 

(xx) Mariikkalma.—Kalraa is an aman paddy and is 
grown in various districts of Bengal. There are varieties 
of Kalma paddy such as Manikkalma, Dudhkalma, Kartik- 
kalma, Nilkalma, etc. Manikkalma is grown chiefly in 
the district of Birbhum. 

(xxi) Bhasmanik.—It is a West Bengal paddy. It 
is an aman paddy of medium quality. 

(xxii) Kajalsail.—It is a medium aman of Hooghly- 
Chinsurah side. It is somewhat better than Indrasail in 
quality but yields less in quantity. 

(xxiii) Kataribhog.—It is a fine aman specially of 
Maldah and Hooghly side. Its quality is the same as that 
of Dadkhani and Badsabhog. The rice is extensively taken 
all over Bengal. 

(xxiv) Radhunipagal.—It is a West Bengal aman 
chiefly of Burdwan, Nuddea and Murshidabad side. It is an 
aman of very good quality. Its very name which means— 
“The cook runs mad ” (for its excellence and fragrance) 
shows its fine quality. 
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(xxv) Joshabalam.—It belongs to tbe localities of 
Kajsbabi and Hoogbly. It is an dnian paddy. 

(xxoi) Gazia.—It is an mnan paddy and extensively 
grown in various districts such as Eajshabi, Hoogbly and 
Mymensingb. It is a fine dman. In Mymensingb side it 
is popularly known as Gainja. 

(xxvii) SuryyamukhI (lit. the Sunflower).—It is 
otherwise known as Dacca No. 4. It is a medium fine aus 
and is grown in highlands. It is similar to Kataktara and 
is originally grown in the districts of Burdwan, Backerganj 
and Nuddea. 

(xxviii) Charnock.—It is also known as Dacca No. 6. 
It is cultivated mostly in Jessore and Murshidadad localities. 
It is a highland du^ and is of a very fine quality and suited 
to lighter soil. It ripens earlier than Kataktara (Dacca 
No. 2) and Suryyamukhi (Dacca No. 4), 

(xxix) Malati.—It is the local dman of Dacca district 
and is a very popular paddy. Its production is great and 
only inferior to Indrasail in this respect. 

(xxx) Bansphul.—It is an dman paddy of a fine quality. 
It is cultivated in many localities of Bengal. 

(xxxi) Jethi.—It is an du^ paddy of Maldah side. 
“ The Bhadoi rice Jethi is sown in May and reaped in 
August-September ; but a variety of sixty-day rice known 
as Jetrhi is sown in small quantities in April in the Ganges 
diara in the mud at the edge of the river and reaped in 
June before the river begins to rise.” * 

As for the two principal kinds of paddy, besides ‘boro,’ 
i)iz., “du^" and “dman,” two lists are furnished below 


8ee Maldah Gazetteer^ p. 41. 
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to show the number of varieties these are cultivated in 
various districts of Bengal: 


Districts 

Burdwan 
Birbhum 
Hooghly . 

Howrah 

Midnapur 

24-Parganas 

Bankura 

Nuddea 

Murshidabad 

Jessore 

Khulna 

Dacca 

Mymensingh 

Faridpur 

Backerganj 

Tipperah 

Noakhali 

Chittagong 

Eajshahi 

Dinajpur 

Jalpaiguri 

Rangpur 

Bogra 

Pabna 

Maldah 

Sylhet 

Gomilla 

Sundarbans locality 


Aui 



Aman 

Kinds 



Kinds 

10 

• • • 

• • • 

34 

70 

•«■ 


28 

10 

• • 

• •• 

21 

4 

• • • 

• • « 

12 

16 

. • • 

• • • 

31 

35 

t • . 


24 

10 

• •• 

• • • 

18 

•20 

.. • 


40 

15 



22 

14 


• • • 

62 

18 

•.. 

• • • 

27 

22 

• . . 

• • • 

30 

4 

* .. 

• t * 

21 

14 

• •• 

• • # 

15 

30 

• • • 


90 

12 

• • • 

• • • 

2 

G 



8 

10 

... 

• • • 

14 

6 

... 

• • • 

25 

15 

.. • 

• • • 

44 

5 

• . . 


16 

7 



2 

8 

• . . 


22 

8 

• • • 

• • • 

27 

12 

•.. 

• • • 

15 

6 

•. • 

• • • 

10 

4 

•. • 

• • • 

12 

18 

... 

• • • 

42 
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Difficulties in Agriculture : — 

Agriculture in alluvial soil has its difficulties. Besides 
the reclaiming of waste lands and bogs which is never 
a pleasant task—tilling itself has many hardships and 
disappointments inherent in it. Although agriculture 
was given the first place among the four kinds of life’s 
avocations, as mentioned before, still its dark side too was 
never ignored. Even the Government of the time had 
enough to do to shape the prosperity or ruin of agriculture. 
The following is quoted by way of illustration :— 

“ It is with great trouble that harvest can be gathered. 
If there is drought then it is all over with the peasant. 
If there is good crop forthcoming in any one year, the 
king is cruel enough to put it to sale for his own benefit 
at the expense of the poor cultivators. In spite of the 
good harvest it is not the cultivators who really get the 
profit—but the king. The peasants till the soil amidst 
immense sufferings in the mud and bog, and drag on their 
miserable existence not so much by mixing with the really 
good men as by coaxing very bad people who are self- 
seeking to the extreme and are the real masters of the 
land.” » 

Sometimes flood destroys the crops, thus disappoint¬ 
ing the peasantry to a great degree. Thus in Malua 
(Mymensingh Ballads) the tale of Chand Benode’s sad 
plight due to excessive inundation, touches our heart. 

” When the month of Aswin came, the flood remained 
to such an extent that all the crops went down the water, 
thus destroying them. This made Chand Benode quite 

penniless.In this way Aswin passed by and Kartik came 

with no better prospect.The miseries of Chand Benode 

were beyond description. There was not enough paddy 


1 Cbasa-pala by Bftmedwor, C. U. MS. No. 2465^ F. 3, 
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in the granary even for the purpose of worshipping the 
harvest-goddess (LaksmI). ” ’ 

Besides the difficulties mentioned above, tljere were 
others causing very chilling effects on agriculture. The 
most important thing in this respect is the nature of the 
soil. Sometimes a marsh full of leeches had to he draijied 
and sometimes a jungle had to he cleared before ordinary 
agricultural operations can he carried on. The following 
lines incidentally give a true picture of the exact 'ondition 
of the work wliich is the same even now : — 

“ When the paddy had grown in the fields it was then 
required to clear the fields of the weeds. The goddess 
Durga became aware of the intention of the god Siva in 
this respect and sent the leeches to annoy the great god. 
The leeches of the smaller type moved on the grass and the 
bigger ones remained in water with the hope of licking 
blood of the unhappy victims who would come within 
their reach. Siva’s assistant Brkodara came to the fields 
in the morning for clearing the weeds and the J;ord himself 
sat on the grassy ridge near by. Both were attacked by 
the leeches but none of them had the sus[)icion of these 

blood-suckers at first.When they became aware of the 

situation, they got very much nervous. They found 
thousands of these leeches sticking to their bodies. With 
great strength they tried to pull them off hut without any 
appreciable success as the creatures being sleek, every time 
they pulled them, they slipped out of their hands. Siva, 
however, then took another recourse which became effective. 
Beseeched by his servant Brkodara to adopt some means 
for averting the danger, Siva applied lime and salt all over 


1 See the story of Malua (Mymensingh Ballads, Bengali version), p. 43. 
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the affected parts, as a result of which, all the leeches 
discharged blood and were at last killed. ’ The above 
account inspite of its legendary character gives a true 
picture of the difficulties faced by the peasantry in 
agricultural operations up to the present day. In another 
place of the same work we find “the god Siva (described 
as a farmer) advising his assistant the method of cultiva¬ 
tion. The first step was to weed out the tares with great 
zeal. Both the master and his servant worked bard and 
in a very short time planted the seedlings of paddy, raised 
the ridges and cleared the field of many kinds of wild grass. 
Both of them laboured in the field from morn till noon 
daily. “ ^ 

The above is a genuine picture of the practice of the 
peasantry even of to-day, though the matter has been 
introduced here as a religious legend. The rainfall is, of 
course, a great factor determining the success of agriculture. 
To the cultivators, according to the time-honoured belief, 
it is the god Indra, the dispenser of rains, upon whose 
freaks depend all their hopes and fears. When there is 


1 and 2 See the t^ivayaca by Kamesvar 

The custom of working only half-a-day had once the backing of the ^astras. The 
Santras specially recommended this time-limit when one worked with the bull. 
Tn the Paranara Saiiihita we find, 


—8 I ^ 


(“ An able-bodied bull free from disease, well-fed, hearty, and not impotent 
should be made to work for half the day. Then should one give the bull a wash.” 
Of course the practice arose owing to the humanitarian principle adopted towards the 
bovine class.) 
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conflagration in an extensive scale in clearing a forest or 
an excessive drought in the land, the cultivators naturally 
pray, “ Oh Indra, save the creation ! Shower the nectary 
rains so that people may live by cultivation. ” * 


’Ittt I 
II” 

—fH^tW I 


In tbe Sivsyana the I unction of Indra to shower rains reminds us of many 
Vedic hymus. 



CHAPTER XV. 


Economic Condition. 

The general condition of the Bengali people, so far as can 
be gleaned from Old Bengali literature, seems to have been 
generally prosperous during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. A glowing picture of plenty may be found in 
the Mayanamatl songs’ (llth-12th century). Herein we 
find that under the paternal rule of Raja Manik Chandra 
the people enjoyed much happiness. The tax was very 
low, being only a pice and a half per plough—a month. 
The householder walked by his own path (leading to the 
main road) ^ and each man had a tank in his house. 
People exposed their wealth without any fear of stealth. 
The children of even ordinary men played with golden 
balls. 


fifsi cr? ^ I 
'21^1 I 

^« 

^ I 

SR II 

•—?tti| I 

See also ‘ Mapik Chandra Rajar Gan ’ dealing with the same story, 

‘ The public roads were approached by short paths from the village-houses and 
Ihe owners had full control over them. 
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We find the same story of opulence repeated in another 
place in a poem named Goraksa-Vijay, wherein wc see 
that there was a city whose inhabitants were so opulent 
that ‘ nobody would drink water from a tank not his own. 
They would dry their valuable gems under the sun (so great 
was their number).’^ In another place of the same work 
there is a description of golden houses and of men bedecked 
with jewellery. They used golden vases for drinking 
water.^ In fact in the early literature, specially in the 
ballads, there arc profuse references to golden utensils and 
articles of luxury, and however hyperbolic the accounts 
may be, there was surely a stratum of truth underlying 
them. 

The old Bengali literature is full of references of articles 
of luxury. These also point out that the arts and crafts of 
the country were once of a very high order. Among the 
innumerable items of luxury we note a few in this place. 


1 I 

—c»i«l ’j: 481 

” ^ (M^ I 

>i^ci II 

>1^91 C9lt^ II 

<2tf® ^ II 

«rttt *11^ II 

—c>r«f f® c»fl?wf^, 44 I 

See also Dr. Sen’s srarsw « (First cH,). pp. 238-239 and pp. 618-020, for 

general condition of the people of the period. 
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There were many exquisitely woven sadis for ladles of 
rank. Among them we specially note, the ‘ Mayur-Pekham ’ 
and the ‘ Megli-dambur.’ The former was perhaps of 
variegated colour as the name ‘ Mayur-Pekham ’ (lit. 
Peacock’s tail) would signify, while the latter ‘ Megh-dambur ’ 
(lit. collection of black cloud) would signify the dark 
colour of the sadl. The mention of these two is found in 
our old folk-lore. Thus in U. Majumdar’s collection of 
stories we find at one place— 

“ The princess opened her wardrobe and wore the Mayur- 
Pekham’ sadT. The colour of the sad! brightened her 
room—its beauty greatly affected her mind.”* 

And at another place— 

“ The princess had flowing hair. She was wearing 
the ‘ Megh-dambur ’ sadf and sandal-besmeared chadar.” * 
Another kind of sadi which had much celebrity in the 
past was named ‘ Agun-pater-sa4i ’ (lit. sacjl made of fire- 
coloured silk). This we find mentioned among others in 
‘ Manik Chandra Kajar Gian.’ Thus, ‘‘The harlot will use 
such an exquisite sadi as Agun-pa^er-sadi, while you will 
use a torn and worn-out rag.” “ 

The aristocracy naturally was very particular about 
their bedsteads or khat otherwise known as Prdankas. 

’^1^ r 

—’j; SOI 
—3t^iprr?i ’js i 


—*rtf^^5ar iiti^?i ^ i 
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They used very costly couches and thus we hear of couches 
made of gold and precious stones. In one of the folk-tales 
we learn that “in a pair of golden couches the king’s son 
and his friend, the minister’s son, fell asleep.”' In 
another we find the heroine “ Malanca-mala lying on a 
golden couch.’’^ Yet in another story we come across “ a 
couch which w'as made of gold having diamond-set handles 
with garlands of flower on them.” ’ 

On a be3 two articles of luxury attract our attention. 
One of them ‘Sital-pati ’ (a kind of mat) though very 
commonplace was once an article of luxury. It was perhaps 
more exquisitely made than now. 'riie other ‘ Indra-kambal ’ 
(perhaps a kind of highly finished blanket) is not to be met 
with now-a-days. Iteferences of both are found in Manik 
Chandra Rajar Gan among other works. Thus a queen of 
Raja Govinda Chandra when trying to dissuade liim from 
adopting ‘ sannyas ’ mentioned many articles of luxury to 
which she was accustomed in their royal palace and which 
she would all lose if he gave up his worldly fortunes. 
Among these articles we also find tlie name of ‘Sital-patT. 
She said, “I shall spread for you on the bed a Sital-patT.^ 


—ifq, ’j; ■>'50 I 

•’ “ itfe, crr»it!R 

4 “ ^ ^ fH” — 
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Tn the same story at another place, the harlot Hira ' is 
given the credit of knowing the art of bed-making by 
placing a mattress three feet high and spreading over it a 
Sital-pati ; she used to cover it with a valuable blanket 
called the Tndra-kambal. It seems from the above that 
even rich ladies knew the art of making a bed as they knew 
the culinary art. 

Tn Goraksa-Vijaya we find, curiously enough, that 
people sometimes indulged in luxury even in such a thing 
as the sacred thread along with sticks and umbrellas, if any 
credence can at all be put on such poetic effusions. Thus,— 

“ You must request him (the architect-god Visva- 
karma) to make on my behalf sacred thread made of gold, 
llesides cowries, cane, umbrella and stick—all should be 
made of gold for my use.” ^ 

Tn Manasa-maiigal poems of a later age we see a 
merchant “ using golden slippers before going to bed. Tf 
seems shoes were very rare at one time in this country as 
sandals were more in use. The I3harma-mangal poems 
mention velvet shoes. ' Although these two poems were 

' ^ I 

^ I 

^ c¥»it^al f?®! if' 

2 'srWa ^«(11 

c*rt*tta JTO'l ii 

i 

—c<fta’>Ffa^a ’j: 8»-4. 


^ Se6 Manasa-mangal poems, by Barhsidas, 

< See Dharma-maftgal poems, by Ghaparam. 
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written in the Mahomedan period still in regard to certain 
manners and customs, we believe, they refer to the previous 
Hindu period. 

Among the rest the names of the following may not 
be out of place.* These were ’W. 

Ft^, 

etc., etc. 

Our folk-lore and Manasa-mangal poems give us 
glimpses into the economic condition of the country in full 
detail. We may reject some of these as exaggerated but 
there is a good deal in these accounts which will stand 
a historical test. 

A fascinating picture is given of Madhumala who 
awakes from sleep by the spell cast upon her by the fairies 
in the middle of the night and taking it to be the dawn 
of the day, thus muses within her.self: “I wonder if 
it is morning, why then does not the bird sari sing its 
gay note in its cage as is its wont ? If it is morning why 
do not the anklets (raal) sound on the busy feet of maid¬ 
servants ? And why do the three long rows of lamps fed 
by clarified butter still burn in my compartments? ” ® 
The princess Madhumala is described as sleeping on a 


1 See Maynamatl songs and Dakshina Babu’s collection of folk- lore amonp 
other works. 

^ See Sen’s Folk—Litarature of Bengal, p. 72. 

See B, Majumdar's ThakurdadSr Jhulf, Madhumala, p. 21. 

»tni ^1 Jitft fscini 

r 

Also ihidy p. 22. 

I ofWJf.—“c^TOi I Pwne—Ftaa »rtft 

<^C9I ’ll. ttl 'fWfil *11001 ’W ^ ’ll, ^ ’itfii <9<R’l1 I" 

35 
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golden couch decorated with diamonds and pearls, the 
cushion spread over it being prepared with thirteen varieties 
of rich silk. 

The people of Bengal once had an extensive overseas trade 
as evidenced from stories of the Manasa-maAgal poems 
and the Chandi-kavyas. The merchant class seems to be 
very influential as described in tliese works and they 
brought untold wealth from distant lands. Our folk- 
literature inspite of exaggerations also sujfports the idea 
and Dakshina Babu’s collections, e.g., Thakurmar Jhuli 
and Thakurdadar Jhuli, are full of these stories. In the 
latter work we find the names are given to individuals 
more in honour of the precious gems and gold rather than 
in the name of the deities as is characteristic of a later 
age. 

Thus in Dakshina Babu’s collection of folk stories * we 
find such names as Kancanmala (a string of gold), Manimala 
(a string of pearls), Sankhamala (a string of sea-shells), 
etc., possessed by ladies of high rank. In Dakshina Babu’s 
story of the Princess Kalavati we have names of six princes 
as follows:—HirarSj (Diamond-prince), Mapikraj (Gem- 
prince), Matiraj (Emerald-prince), Sankharaj (Shell-prince) 


1 See Thakurmftr Jhuli and Thakurdadftr Jhuli of D. Majumdar for these 
examples : 

(o) ^ ^ ^ 

c*i^ •rr«(c?Ri *rw5 'stfini ’tt'stoi i— 

{i) siPf fW 

^ I—# 1 , I 

(c) ^ fTt»R 7(\ I I ^ 

<iif% f fvfsr c’R ^ ^ t—’j: i»V' | 
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and KSncanraj (Gold-prince). The love of gold and gems 
perhaps pervaded the society so much that all sections of the 
people had a liking to be called by the names of the precious 
metals and stones. Thus in the story of Madhumala two of 
the architects were called Hiramahik (Diamond) and Soniilal 
(Gold). The captain of a ship in the story of Kahcanmala 
was named Dulaldhan (dearly-prized wealth). 

The following illustrations will show the poverty of a 
section of the people even when another section was 
enjoying enough plenty. This was sometimes due to 
occasional misrule that prevailed. Thus in reading of 
the prosperity of the people in the Maynamati songs we 
read in the same breath the following :— 

“ An East Bengal man with a sweeping beard came 
from the south to be the adviser of Baja Manik Chandra. 
He raised the taxation of the people which was originally a 
pice and a half to so much as double the amount (i.c., three 
pice). It was felt so exorbitant at the time that the poor 
people had to sell not only their agricultural implements but 
also their children who were still mere sucklings. Widows 
and poor people had to suffer much and the arable lands 
were turned into jungles in many places.” ' 


See also Sen’s Folk Literature of Bengal, pp. 66»7d, 

* wtis vtr? I 

^ ^« 

or? fl? ^*Rl 'im 1 

CTFt? 

'8t*tOT Jim n 

3tfl Ttsrt»i 5*.^ wI 
<ttCT >Pr fJf f^ C»f»! II 

?ftJi I 
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In KavikaAkaij Mukundaram’s celebrated Chandikavya, 
there is a graphic description of the miseries of poor people 
in the Varamasi of Phullara, the fowler-woman. At 
another place of the same work we find the sorrows of a girl 
who had to keep goats. The younger wife of a rich 
merchant had, through some family intrigues, been obliged 
to tend the goats in pasture. The following is the description 
of the miseries of Khullana, the younger wife :—* 

“ She entered the house in the evening with the goats in 
her charge. Thej' were shewn their sheds. And Khullana 
stood at the gate with her hands on her heart. She was 
not permitted to enter the house, but her poor meal was 
served on a leaf of kachu (a kind of esculent root) outside. 
She received soup in holes made in earth. The dish was as 
poor as possible. She had rice-dust and the curries stale 
without any salt in them. She was given kmji (a kind of acid 
soup) of sour taste which was quite unpalatable. So she 
remained practically half-fed. She was given a straw-bed 
to lie upon.” 

Again, “Khullana started with the goats in the morning. 
The wicked co-wife tied some rice in the corner of 

^ “'*1^ wl ^ibrl I 

?brl ITT ^ I 
II 

W Jitff ’tbs I 

*t?lfW5 ^bStSbS II 

’IP«I ’JCIRI 'Sjtcf c^«| I 

>1^ Pif C??( CTbl II 

* * * * * 0 

’f? «tt*t«rf« I 
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KhullanS’s cloth for her mid-day meal. Klnillana took a 
rod in her hand and a leaf on her head for protection 
against the burning sun. The maid-servant of her co-wife 
Lahana, named Durbala, kept a vigilant look on her on the 
pretext of going to the tank. Khullana trudged on ner way 
rather slowly.”- 

While the legend describes the hardships to which a 
poor oppressed girl was reduced, it gives us a picture of 
poverty and the environments of tl»e life of the lower order 
of society. It will be evident from the above that the 
general condition of the people in the prc-Mahomedan 
period, and to some extent in the Mahomedan period, 
though good on the whole, was not ideal as described by 
our poets who revelled in exaggeration. 

The people of Bengal excelled in the art of weaving in 
the past. From our early literature we learn of cloths, 
chiefly sadls, bearing artistic names and exquisite em¬ 
broidery work. 

The sadls which were made of silk were variously named 
such as, Kala-Pat-sadI, Agun-Pat-sadi and Kanca-Pat- 
sadi. In short these were all known as Patsadls. 


CW1 tprl i 
^ C?f*I IWNtt 11“ 


* I 

'®d(wala cdl^ta ii“ 
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(o) Kala-Pat-sa4l ^ {lit. silk sa4i of black hue): 

It was the silk sadI of black colour and was a favourite 
of ladies of fashion and beauty. It was perhaps specially 
liked by ladies having remarkably fair colour. 

(6) Agun-Pat-sadl * (lit. the silk sa4i having flame 
colour): 

It was once very famous and very extensively used. 
The flame-coloured cloths mentioned in the Arthurian 
legends were evidently exported from Bengal.' The flame- 
coloured silk sadI has been described by Bengali poets of 
all ages. 

(c) Kanca-Pat-sadi ® (lit. uncoloured silk saflT): 


1 ?iit^ ^ ^ ttwft i 

—vt*i I 

(The cruel mother-in-law of Kidha did not allow her daughter-in-law to name 
the word Kala '* or blaok owing to its association with the name of Kf^va whom 
she disliked. She was also heartless enough to snatch awa/ Eadha's azure necklace 
and Kala-Pat-^aji for the very same reason.) 

® (o) I 

(The harlot would wear the 

(b) 

c»i^ « 

—^fwi, T(: I 

(My father would buy for me igun-Pat'sa^i- 0 ill luck, I do use now the worth¬ 
less cotton P&chudls made by common weavers.) 

See also KamalA, p. 117, and Dewan Bh&bnA, p. 169, Mymensingh Ballads 
(Bengali Version). 

* Stii ntchnt^ I 
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This variety of siJk sSdl was not very Sne in texture. 
The widows were once allowed to use it as we read in the 
Manasa-maAgal poems of Bijay Gupta (15th century). 

(d) Pater-Bhuni' (lit. silk Bhuni): 

A particular kind of decorated Pat-sadI was known as 
Pater-Bhuni. It was worn by high class ladies. 

The sft(Jis or cloths which were made of silk were only 
used by the, rich while there was another kind of cloth 
named Khuan, used generally by the poorer section of the 
community. It was variously known as Khauma, Khemi, 
Khani or Khaiya^ (from Sanskrit Kshauma—a linen). 
This kind of cloth being linen seemed to be made of fibre. 


(When Bebula of the Manasft-mai^gal poems became a widow one of her brothers 
tried to console her by saying, “We shall allow you to wear KancS-PfiJ-sadlin place 
of Khani or linen.) 

—f •ifW® I 

(8It& was given to wear a decorated silk sadf named Bhuni.) 

2 and ^ has two mean¬ 

ings in connection with thread ; one is silk and another is *1*1 (hemp). Perhaps ^ 
referred to the fabrics made of *(1 as found in old Bengali literature. 

(a) «ttfv 

« 

(Phullara, the fowler-woman, in speaking of her sorrow said, “ I spend winter- 
nights by wearing only a piece of Ebaiya and so I have to warm myself only in 
the day-time.) 

(4) ^ I 

—’j: ^8.1 

(The lady was compelled to change Pat-sa^I for Khufia.) 

(c) bar! OR i 

—vtwwmi wpnmi 
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Though common Khuan cloth was worn by the proletariat, 
yet there was a superior kind which was known as Naiad 
Khemi. Khanis were usually very strongly woven. 

A kind of cloth usually made of silk was called “Neta” 
and was strongly woven. We know strong cloths 
(Pachudls) made of Neta was iiu use in the days of 
Krttivas (14t.h century) as we read in his autobio¬ 
graphy. The Pachudls of Neta' were not only worn 
but also served as sheets over carpets ever! in the royal 
courts. The words “ Nyata ” and “ Tyana,” meaning a 


(Being wearer of ordinary Kbufla cloth, you dare to handle the ‘tasar* or the silk 
cloth.) 

{d) That the Khuniis were very strongly made may he surmised from the 
following — 

CTti wc»t <rsi «tf%, I 

^ ^ 'Btpsr ii 

—I 

(The merchant C hand in praising the durability of the Khufia cloth said, “The 
weavers in my country produced Khuua cloths which require many days of slow and 
patient labour. These cloths are extremely difficult to be torn off.”) 

{e) ^ I 

(The lady was given Khemi sadi of variegated colour.) 

* («) I 

—I 

(On the court-yard of the Lord of Gaud was spread the red carpet which was 
again covered over with a PSchudI of Neta.) 

(A) CT'5, crs, JJtfl I 

—’j: -iu I 

(Some put on Netaa&gl (ordiusr; silk sadi), some ■white (cotton ?)sadl and some 
Fa(-s&dt (high class silk sadi)^ 
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piece of rag, may have some connection with the word 
“ Neta.” The expression “ Neta ” in the sense of silk 
cloth is still current in Orissa where flags usually made 
of silk and used on temples are known as “ Neta.” 

Besides the above the following cloths may be noted : — 

(0 Chatak dhuti and Matak dhuti : * 

These were cloths worn by men only, Chatak dhutis 
were perhaps coloured or bright as the term “ Chatak ” 
would signify. Matak dhutis might be MatkiiLs, a kind 
of silk cloth of Assam. 

(ii) Tasar : ^ 

It was also much in use in the past as it is in use even 
now. The Matka and Tasar are common varieties of 
silk cloth and are very familiar even to-day as serving 
various purposes. 


■ 5^^ I 

(The astrologer wore Chatak dhuti and Matak dhut* 1 

c?1n 

—tj: I 

(The lady wore the Tasar sadI in a particular fashion.) 

» %5 I 

(We shall ward off the cold with the help of Tasar cloth.) 

Af.B.—See Silk in India, by Geoghegan, See also among others ‘‘A Monograph 
on the Silk Fabrics in Bengal,’’ by Nritya Gopal Mukhopadhyay. See also the 
“ Report on an Enquiry into the State of the Tasar Silk Industry in Bengal and 
the Central Provinces of India,” hy the same author. 


36 
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(in) Pater-Pachh(}a : * 

Pachhdas were usually cloths of coarse texture and 
rather strongly made. Pater-Pachhda or Pachhudi, i.e.j 
coarse cloth made of common silk ^ had two varieties— 
one kind was used as udani, odna or chadar and another 
kind as usual wear, i.e., loin-cloth. 

(iv) Gangajali sadi ® (lit. the Ganges water) : 

This sadi bore the name of the Ganges water for its 
fine texture and white colour. In this respect it might 

1 (o) ^ ^ I 

—^ I 

(The Pa^f^r-Pachhda, i.e., silk chadar was seen fluttering over the back while 
the corner of the cloth was sweeping the ground.) 

(b) C’F?!? ^ WSI? 5^51 I 

?lt9f1 C^flC'S'^a B 

(The courtier Kedar Khan besprink’ed sandal-liquid on the head of the poet 
Krittivas while the Lord of Gaud presented the poet with a piece of Pater-Pachhda, 
i.e., silk chadar.) 

(<■) 5=llf^ *115^ I 

—»ttn I 

(Even the maid-servants would dislike to wear Pftter-Pflchhda, f.e., coarse silk 
sidi —80 opulent were they.) 

(d) ^tf^5l1 ^0^ '»ltC»f ’ttcfe?! *^1 I 

—’J: I 

(Having tied a PAter-Pachhda, i.e., a piece of silk cloth on a bamboo-staff.) 

3 Some consider Pater-P&chhda as cloth made of jute fibres. They take ** Pa^ ” 
in the sense of jute. But the expression “ Pat-Kapad ” is always understood to 
mean silk cloth. 

» Jitfl I 

(The goddess PadmA put around her thin waist the s&di named Gangajali.) 

See also the same author— 
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be compared with the “ Abrua” muslins of the Mahomedan 
period. 

(v) Mcgh-damhur sadi' (lit. thick patch of cloud) : 
This kind of sadI was black as signified by the name. 
It had some resemblance with the Nllambarl of our 
own day.* 

(vl) Mayur-Pekham sadi ^ (lit. the outspread tail of 
the peacock) : 

The name sliggests that it was variegated in colour like 
the outspread fan of the peacock. We often find reference 
of this sadi in our folk-literature. 

(vii) Asman-Tara ® (lit. the star of the firmament) : 

It was a kind of sadi having fine texture and brilliant 
embroidery. This sadi seemed to be blue in colour 
resembling that of the sky, as the description would signify. 


(The heavenly Apyara Yojanagandlia covered h^r peratm with the (iangAjall sadi.) 

—I 

(The wife of the merchant selected and the Megha-dambur sa*)! wore it.) 

* Rer, of another kind of Sadi called Megha-nal is found in the Mayanainatl 
songs. 

{?Ml ’i^?t?i) Si'S I 

f Cl « 

9i^c9i ^ I 

»itft ^« 

(Then she was made to wear a kind of sM n'imed Asmantara. When it was 
kept on the ground it resembled the sky in appearance. When the sadi was taken 
in hand it dazzled the eyes. If placed on high it seemed to become invisible.) 
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(viii) Nllambari * (lit. the blue sky) : 

It was a kind of blue sadi resembling the colour of the 
sky. This sadI is much in use even now. 

(ix) Hiraman sadi ^ ( lit. the bird Hiraman—a species 
of parrot): 

It was made very fine in texture and bore the yellowish 
and variegated colour of the bird Hiraman. 

(x) The following names of sadls are found in 
Jagatjiban Ghosal’s Manasa-mahgal poems and they are 
described as bearing very good quality and possessing 
interesting names like other sadls already referred to :— 

(a) Yatra-sid—Auspicious journey. 

(b) Kapader Raja—The king of cloths. 

(e) Mafija-phul—As soft and white as the flowers of 
the ku^a grass. 

(d) Agni-phul—The spark of fire. 

The description below will show the qualities which 
each of these sadls possessed. It will show the perfection 
which the weaving industry attained in bygone days and 
may be taken as a specimen of skill which the weavers 


1 ^ *11^1 I 

(The maternal uncle bought for the girl Sunai the three-bordered Nilambari eadl. 
With this fine sadi on, Sunai went out to fetch water with the pitcher on her waist.) 


'Q ’fljjl, 2l«t*I rjt I 

(There lies your Hiraman sa4l. There lies your pitcher for drawing water.) 
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exhibited in spinning the thread and making the 
fabric. 

' To dance in lieaven Behiila began to try some sfidls 
which would suit her best. “First she tried the sadl 
‘ Jatra-sid ’ (auspicious journey) by name. In it there was 
embroidery work representing people dancing and singing 
as in a play. She did not like the sadl and so wore 
another named ‘ the sovereign of sadls. ’ For some reason 
or other she did not like it and she changed it for another 


II 

•sfjfCT Jitfl idw I 

’fhICi? ^'5 II 

CI\ Wf 51^ I 

C*riJtf3 ’I?lt5l II 

^ttc^ ’ic?! I 

=W9l iiFd «<cfl 5rt5^1« 

W '»ltC5f 6t? I 

JlWtfl’fT C^9lt5 II 

^t?l <111^ sitCJI I 

»np?(1 5Tfk c’l® II 

cn 5pt*t^ ^ '»rtc’f *ttc5 Pt? I 
’fwtw ’3(aht ii 

’Hcf *t« I 

cifFll W*t II 

f^<f C»I^ -BltCI wi f?tf««(FR I 
^c*D( "(tc^ II 

I 

OT cstflfl 'SH*! «W? I 
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named ‘khufia-neta. She tied the cloth around her slender 
waist with the help of a piece of thin cane. It was also 
not up to her taste and she changed it for the sadI named 
Manja-phul (the Manja-flower ). This sadI was a very 
costly one as each ‘tola’ of thread with which it was woven 
cost no less then fifty rupees. This sadI had exquisite 
embroidery work. Its border contained decorations re¬ 
presenting hills and forests and the margin breadthwise 
contained the picture of Vrndaban in which the cowboys 
were playing on flutes. Some of them were shown to be 
supplying Krs^a with betels. Behula minutely observed 
the sadi after wearing it and rejected it also. Then she 
wore the sadi named ‘Agni-phul.’ It suited the beauty of 
Behula well and she put it on. After minutely observing 
it she began dancing in joy.” 

This is not the only instance where we find our ladies 
making a choice out of many fine sSdIs, bearing artistic 
names, they had in their wardrobes. Such passages are 
to be found in the (‘ Mayanamatir Gan,’ in the East Bengal 
Ballads and many other poems. It undoubtedly proves 


c*l ^ '"Stt’f *1115 I 

*110? *101 mfl srtw I 

^ ’I’rpi II 

CT ^*^5 nfinrt •ttcf i 
^ =rtf^ M 

—I 

Again in the Bftmayana, by Krittivas (Lahkakapda), we find 

^ 'Stc? ^ *ltl^ I 

^ ^^5 c*pt1 «rtcf *1^ »• 

(The blue sAtjil bad red borders oontainiog the representation of various birds.^ 
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that Bengali weavers produced exquisitely wrought cloths 
of variegated colour and texture—and the mention of these 
are in perfect accord with the traditional reputation of the 
country for fine weaving.' 

The Muslin ® of Dacca once attained great fame both in 
the East and the West. The ancient Romans had great 
liking for it. It was of so fine a texture that the Roman 
Senators considered the cloth as not suitable for ladies. 
Objection wa% taken as it exposed the body. Hence the 
use of Muslin was stopped by law in ancient Rome—but 
the ladies were so fond of it, that they often transgressed 
the law and wore it in spite of the penal punishment 
which its use involved. The texture was so fine that 
in the morning if it was spread on the grass, it would 
perfectly mix with it and if thrown into water it 
would be quite indistinguishable. These were cotton 
cloths of extreme fineness but sometimes mixed with silk. 
The Moghul emperors, specially Jehangir, and his empress 
Nurjahan, had always been great patrons of this kind of 
cloth. The production of Muslin shows that the art of 
weaving retained its perfection of the Hindu days even as 
late as the later Mahomedan period. 


1 Dr. Forbes Watson says 

(a) “With all our machinery and wondrous appliances, we have hitherto been 
unable to produce a fabric which for fineness or utility can equal the 'woven-air’ 
of Dacca.” 

.—The Poverty Problem in India, by P. C. Kay, p. 103. 

(h) ‘*Fcrover eighteen centuries, European kings, queens and princes, not to 
apeak of Asiatic monarchs, have taken a delight in possessing some of the best speci¬ 
mens of Indian silk manufactures, either pure or worked with gold and silver, such 
as Chandtara (moon and stars), Mazehar (ripples of silver), Dup-chan (sunshine and 
shade). Bulbul chasm (nightingdle’s eyes), Murgala (peacock’s neck), and Shikargah 
(the hunting grounds).” 

—The Poverty Problem in India, by P. C. Ray, pp. 88-89. 

2 For an elaborate description about the production of Muslin with all its details, 
sea Taylor’s “Topography of Dacca.” 
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There were various kinds of Muslin, ^ a few of which 
may be noticed below : — 

Sangati, Sarbati, Jhuna, Abrua (Abrua would not be 
distinguished from water if thrown into it), Sarkarali, 
Malmalkhas, Sabnam (this kind of Muslin if spread on dewy 
ground would perfectly mix with grass and so would remain 
quite indistinguishable), Rang, Badankhasa, Albalta, Tanjeb, 
Tarandam, Nayansukh (pleasant to the eye), Sarkand, etc. 

The embroidered Muslin was known as Kasida. It was 
made of silk and cotton threads. The Pagris made from 
Kasida were once much favoured in Persia and Turkey. 
The plain Kasida without silk was known as Chikan. 

The Muslin which contained very excellent embroidery 
and workmanship was known as Jamdani. These were of 
different kinds such as K.aret5, Todadar, Butidar, Terchha, 
Jalbar, Panna-Hajra, Chhaoal, Dubali-jal, Mel, etc. 

Besides the above, there were striped Muslins of various 
kinds for different uses, such as, Nandansahi, Anardana, 
Kabutarkhop (Pigeon-hole), Sakuta, Pachhadar Kundidar, 
etc. 

It is needless to say that the names of different kinds 
of Muslins had meanings describing the qualities or history 
of each of them. 

Besides the cloths the Kanchulis too contained artistic 
decorations and embroidery work. In the Chandl-Kavya ^ 


1 Bee “A Descriptive and Historical Account of the Cotton Manufacture of Dacca 
in Bengal,” by a Former Resident of Dacca. 

Bee also Tavernier’s accounts of the Muslin. A piece of Muslin having ten yards 
in length and one yard in breadth could be passed through the small hole of a ring. 
Its weight would be less then four tolas. 

See also N. N. Banerjee’s “Cotton and Woollen Fabrics of Bengal.” 

2 For embroidery work on Kanculis, see pp. 61, 62 and 68 (Goddess Dorga’s 
KSnculi) as described in the Chandl-kavya by Kavikankan Mukundaram (Bangabasi 
Edition). See also pp. 85-86 of Dharmaraahgal Poems (Nayani’s Kanculi), by Manik 
Ganguli (ed. by H. P. Sastri and D. C. Sen), 
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by KavikaAkan we read what a nicely-made Kanchuli was. 
In the Dharma-mahgal poems by Ruparam and Manik 
Ganguli is found a similar description of such a Kanchuli.* 
That the Kanchulis were made costly is evident from such 
expression as “ Lakser Kanchuli.”^ 

Although the society was marked by simplicity in the 
pre-Mahomedan period, articles of luxury were not al¬ 
together unknown among the richer section of the com¬ 
munity. Various articles of luxury are referred to in our old 
Bengali literature, of which only a few are noticed below. 

(i) Fatis .—Fans were not only articles of common 
use but also articles of luxury with the rich in the days 
of Hindu rule. Wo learn of three kinds of artistic and 
costly fans in the old Bengali literature. These were 
Danda-Pakha, Aber-Pahkha, and Lakser-Biyani.® 

(rt) Danda-Pakha.—Mention is found of this fan as 
being used by people of fashion and fancy. It was perhaps 
an artistic fan made from palm-leaves. 

(h) Aber-Paukha — 


J See also Kuparam’s Dharma-maAgal poems (Nayani’s corset). 

2 See Manasa-mangal poems by Jagatjiban Ghosal. 

See also Manik Ganguli’s Dharma-mangal poems (ed. by H. P. Sastri and D. C. 
Sen), pp. 86-86 (Nayani’s corset) and pp. 36-30 (Ranja’s corset). 

’ ?t'Q I 

—Jitls’psar i 

(When Raja Govinda Chandra’s wives were tempting him to stay at home and 
not to go out as a sannyasin, they said among others— 

“ We shall fan your face in summer with ‘Danda-pakhft’ if you remain at home.) 

—*1^1, «I'Q, I 

(On the excellent bed the mat known as Sital-pati was spread and the fan of 
mica known as Aber*pahkha was kept on it for use.) 

37 
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This fan was made of mica as its name signifies. It 
contained very nice decorations and was very artistically 
made. 

(c) Lakser Biyani — 

This Biyani or fan was so costly that it was commonly 
termed in hyperbolic language as “Lakser” or worth a 
lakh of rupees. A hyperbolical description of this type of 
fan is found in the Manasa-mahgal poems of Ketakadas 
Ksemananda. This description at least proves with what 
admiration the people looked towards it. The poet 
attributed a fan of this kind to be the outcome of skill 
and workmanship of the architect-god Visva-karma himself. 
Thus, “ The workman (the God Vi^va-karma himself) took 
directions from BehulS and very willingly made a precious 


1 c^sil '8|tC?C»t 

tt? II 

CTf^l ^?l 

'5t^ II 

I 

C»rfP5 'St?! II 

^ c?f5f TO 

II 
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fan (lit. worth a lakh of rupees*). It was nicely made of 
round shape resembling the moon. Its handle was znade of 
gold. Even the wind-god was afraid of it and bowed to its 
will at its very sight. There were ornamentation of gold 
on the fan and the golden lotuses adorned it all around. 
Its lustre resembled that of the sun. The thread that 

cjit*rrfl '9*itc8 5tf^ 

iltR Crf^ 

^ fw Rit ftw n 

^*115 

II 

I 

^ '5t? "sita 

Vtcil II 

>2tf^ ^ «fR I 
R^»ii dR II 

c*rh^ 

'®tl II 

» The word lakh in those days did not specify any exact numerical 6gore that 
it literally denotes. We find it so often used in this sense that we can safely take 
it to mean, large, valuable, etc. The crowd consisting “of a lakh of people” 
(Chaitanya-Bhagavata, idikhapda) should not be taken too literally. It simply 
means very large. So a lakh of rupees means the great value of the article but 
not literally a lakh. 
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was used in the fan was golden. When kept on the 
ground the fan seemed to put the moon weeping (for 
its inferior beauty). The fan was a valuable one and was 
full of pictorial decorations. It served as Laksmindra and 
Behula’s introduction to their family by painting their 
early lives. It showed the six sons of the merchant Chand 
with their wives. Their very neighbours of the town 
were also painted on it. There was to be found on 
the fan the picture of the steel-house built on the Sonthal 
hill in which dwelt the pair (Behula and Laksmindra) on 
the fateful night. There was painted the mournful sight 
of Behula moving on the frail barge with her dead husband. 
The workman gave so much details of Chand’s household 
that he did no.t miss with him his servant Neda and his 
maid-servant Jhaua. The workman with great joy then 
made the golden handle of the fan and finally presented 
it to Laksmindra.” 

(n) The combs ‘ of various descriptions were made 
of mica. Many artistic things were made of mica such as 

'6rb( csD I 

^t#l II 

'fm c®tst 'BtcR I 

—RR*rtw»i I 

' Rtwt HtCRR fepft I 

•iflRPS RtfiNI «rtR II 
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combs, fans, baskets, etc. Besides these there were ivory 
dice and “Gaja-mati” (a kind of pearl said to be found in 
elephant-heads) garlands used as articles of luxury by the rich. 

(Hi) The ^ankhas (or the conch-shell bangles).—The 
conch-shells have always been used in the form of bangles 
by ladies of Hindu society, as a sign of leading conjugal 
lives with their husbands alive. Three types of these 
shell-bangles seemed to be much in favour with them 
in the past. .One type was known as the Laksmlhilas 
Sankha,^ another was known as Muth Swiikha,^ while 
the other type was known as the Kulupiyd Saiikha.^ The 
conch-shells used for this and various other purposes seemed 
to be sea-shells imported to this province chiefly from the 
Madras coast, Ceylon and the Malayas, as these are done 
even now. The conch-shells that are brought into this 
country are of various kinds and various qualities. The 

*1115 *rt^ I 

—*3: 1 

(The Raja took with him the combs made of mica and baskets and fans coated 
with mica. He also took with him ivory dice and Gajamati garlands. All these 
the Raja took with him as presents for the Nawab.) 

—<j: 8*Di> |(D. Chakravorti’s ed.). 

(The Lak^mibilas Sankhas and good Sa^Is.^ 

» I—’TtfJpirwr I 

(The queen dashed against her head and broke her Muth ” Sahkha worth a 
lakh of rupees.) 

3 »rtfl gft 

I 

—’3: I 

(The lady wore fine silk sacjl, golden bracelets, and Kulupiya bangles in two 
hands.) 
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best of them besides Surati, Duanapati and Alabila which 
come from Bombay-side are now imported from Ceylon and 
are known as the “ Tit-Goicrie” sahkhas. Next in quality 
are the “Pati” ^aiikhas which come fram Setubandha 
Ramesvar in the south of the Madras Presidency. The 
“Jdhaji” saAkhas or the conch-shells which are imported 
to Bengal in ships from various places are inferior to the 
above two and may be ranked in the third class. The 
“Garbdnki” SaAkhas which are brought in from the 
Madras-side are of the worst quality and may be termed as 
the fourth class Sahkhas. Dacca has always been famous 
for her fine workmanship in preparing shell-bracelets. 

{iv) The chdmars {chowries ).—Chowries have 
always been favoured in this country in all ages as articles 
of luxury. In religious and ceremonial occasions too 
chowries have been found to be indispensable. Whence 
Bengal imported this article is not known, but the poets of 
Manasa-mahgal poems have described it as imported from 
overseas. Whether there is any truth in the description we 
do not know. But in the present days these are imported into 
Bengal and other parts of India from the Himalayan regions 
in large quantities. The Yak tails of these mountainous 
tracts supply very good chowries. There were three kinds 
of chowries mentioned in the old Bengali literature, e.g., 
(1) Dhabal-chamar,' (2) Pladiya-chimar,^ and “(3) Gahgajali- 

> *t*l wi pm I—rj: ^^'5 I 

(The merchant Dhanapati said that he would get white chowry in exchange for 
the jute and hemp.) 

2 ^ ^ ^ II 

alt'll Pbr? I 

(There were many nice-looking pennons fluttering in the wind over which there 
was attached a Gahgajali chowry.) 

3 pm I—P'fr^m i 

Around the chariot were fixed the Ha^Iya chowries). 
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chamar. The names of (1) and (3) signify that they were 
white in colour. The name of (2) leads us to think that it 
was perhaps chiefly made by the HadI caste and was black 
in colour. 

(v) Umhrellas.^ —Umbrellas made with cloth usually 
called Meghdambur was once a fashion in the country. 
This kind of cloth had a variety which was worn as sadi 
as mentioned previously. The name suggests the black 
colour of the sloth. 

{vi) Shoefi} —Silver and velvet footwear were once in 
vogue among the aristocracy. It is not known whether 
these were rarely or extensively used by the rich of this 
country. 

{vii) Blankets .'^—Blankets of various kinds were in use. 
Of these Tndra-kambal’ was perhaps the best and was in 

(Having Hadiyii chowry m hand)—Baiihidasn’a Manasfu 
mangal (the dance of the Apsaras). The. word is difficult, to explain. The 

expresBion meann black cloud of the north-west part of the sky 

which signifies storm in Bengal. The H3.di caste has a low status and the persons 
of this caste are usually of dark complexion. This may have something to do with 
the expre&.j. jn (meaning black). . Has it any connection with the used (and 

hence) black pot? 

1 S3I I 

erRcsnt i—(#w) i 

(Upon the head of the merchant's son was outspread the Meghdambur und)rella 
and on his two sides were two men fanning him with two white cbowries. 

2 (0 ^ m I—I 

(The merchant Chand put on his feet the silver ornamented footwear. We 
may suggest that this reference to KW5 ^5^1 does not imply‘shoes’ but sandals. 
The comparatively wealthy people used to put sandals decorated with silver 
and not all wooden. 

(m) ’lu I—! 

(Good velvet shoes were worn.) 

(i) ^ I )( 

(Among the good fabrics the red blankets.) 
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use among the rich and fashionable society. There was 
also the red blankets in use among the rich. 

Besides this there were two other kinds known as Khosala 
and Bhot-kambal meant for the poor. 

(viii) Carpets. *—Carpets were also in fashion in the 
past as these are now even to this day. We know Persian 
carpets were much valued in this country during the 
Moslem rule. 


(w) »it^ I 

(In making a bed, a bedsheet was first put, upon which was spread a mat. 
Then upon it was spread an Indra-kambal or blanket.)—Refereuce about 

and various other costly things of luxury may be found in the Chandikavya of 
Kavikaukaij (Dhanapati Story), p, 204 (BafigabasI ed.) 

Hi) The poor men used Khosala. Thus :— 

(‘For the skin of a deer I get old Khosala for my wrapper,’ said the fowler- 
woman Phullara). 

(tv) cetfe wi <211® <2P5 ^ I 

(Ghaitanya repeatedly looked towards the Bhotkambal.) 

Bhotkambal and BhutI might have been the same kind of blanket. 

^ ^ ^ '»t'« I 

(From the sack was taken out pieces of the Bhu^T.) 

(Take with us the carpets of different kinds and decorated bedding.) 

5t5n 

—*R>Tt59r*l, Jim'S. I 

(The king agreed and at his command a Dulicha was spread for the merchant 
to sit upon,) 
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(ix) Canopies (Shdmianas) —The Shamianas, or 
ChandoSs as they were called, were decorated with many 
artistic designs. They were perhaps costly articles used 
on ceremonial occasions. 

(x) Sheep ?—The fighting sheep were perhaps much 
valued in old days. These were trained, it seems to us, 
even in the pre-Mahoraedan days. It was very current 
in the days of Moghul rule. Even now it obtains in many 
parts of the land. 

(xi) Horses ?—Horses were imported from foreign 
countries and formed part of the luxury of the rich. These 


' ^ ^ I 

—Tor’ll, iss, I 

(The room was made beauiii'al to look by spreadiog a Karua or artistically 
decorated shdmidnd.) 

•rtcfe?! stimi c*ftc^ ^*1? I 

(Silk-Bb&miana adorned the roof.) 

1*. I 

(For presentation to the king, the merchant took with him a fighting sheep and 
two horses of Hilly or Tangan and Arab or Ta ji type.) 

^ 

—S'JWlI I 

(The horses of Iranian. T3ngan or Hilly, Taji or Arab, Saranga, K&modft and 
Sindh extraction wore sent to the battle-field. The Sindh-horaes were very big in 
size.) 

In Kavikankan-Ohandi we find the merchant Dhanapati, in his Hat of articles 
for import, mentioned also horses. 

38 
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were given in presentation. Besides, for common use, 
a good horse was a necessity in the past, as a means for 
easy transportation and warfare. 

(xii) Stones .^—The rich men of the country imported 
precious stones of various colours to decorate the garments, 
ornaments and buildings. Artificial plants, birds and 
flowers would be made of them as we find described by 
Dwija Kamala-Locbana in his Chandika-vijaya and by 
Bharat Chandra in his celebrated AnnadamaAgal. Bengal 
might have manufactured glass even in the days of Hindu 
rule and got stones, specially blue-stones, in their stead 
from foreign countries. Among all kinds of preciotis stones 
the blue-stones seem to be most favoured. 

(xiii) Bedsteads .^—Bedsteads of gold were described 
by many poets from the olde.st to the latest. The de.scription 


He sajs— 

—»}: I 

(I shall get horses in exchange for the deer and the conch-shells in exchange 
for the cocoaniit-fruits.) 

’ ^55 flirt II 

(Dhanapati the merchant, expected to import Nila or emeralds in exchange 
for the ordinary glass.) 

® ftfl <ft& ^ ?i5f I 

ftPi ^ ttiur n 

—I 

(In place of oharpoys covered with tapes of different types you will have to give 
in exchange golden bedsteads of equal sizes.) Our folk literature contains profuse 
descriptions of these golden bedsteads. See Thakurmar-jhuli (D. Majumdar), 
p. 58, Ghumantapuri. See also the story of Malanchamala (Thakurdadar Jhuli). 
9ee also Mymensingh Ballads, the story of Malua (p. 78, Bengali version) and 
Kftjairekba (p. 322, Bengali version.) 
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might not be all poetic fancy. The bedding iwcd on them 
were probably very costly and excellent. Pillows made with 
mustard seeds were sometimes used as we learn from our 
folk-literature and they were regarded as a piece of luxury. 

(xiv) ' The following kinds of fabrics were once very 
famous :— 

(a) (rough cloths, cotton Pachhras, still in use in 

Tipperah-side as bed-sheet and winter-cloth). 

(b) (Kliua fabrics). 

(o) (Bhutan blankets or Bbot blankets). 

(d) (Silk fabrics). 

(c) (velvets). 

if) (red-blankets). 

(xv) Mosquito-curtain. '—The mosquito-curtains were 
once made to suit the golden bedsteads. Among the articles 
of luxury, mosquito-curtains were always mentioned liy the 
poets. In Mymensingh ballads is to be found a kind of 
these curtains named chandua-curtains. These curtains 
were sometimes made with silk-cloth.® 

' Ml I 

Tics d»i II 

—( Ml ) I 

(The Tiathiinti—//f. the parrot-beaked—was the chief vessel filled previously with 
Khes, Khiii or Khua and Bhuti. It was partly filled with silk fabric and partly 
with velvet fabric and woollen blankets of red colour.) 

(In the house there was no want of costly bedsteads and chandua-curtains.) 

(‘ I shall give you silken mosquito-curtain to ward off the mosquitoes,’ said the 
Princess Susila to her husband.) 
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(xvi) The mats .^—The mats known as the sital-pati 
were once very famous as mentioned previously. These 
were very artistically made and used on the beds of the rich 
and fashionable. The workmanship still exists to some 
extent in the countryside of Bengal, specially of Bast 
Bengal. A kind of these mats was called '‘Gangajali-pati.” 

(xvii) Pidis or seats .^—Reference of pidis made with 
gold are often to be met with in our old literature. Those 
made with suitable wood such as of Kanthal (jack-wood) 
and Mandar (the coral tree, Erythrine fulgent) were also 
articles of luxury. 


1 The mats ^ital-pati sometimes had artistic decorations of flowers* as the 
following line would signify :— 

(The mat known as Chapa-nageswar (UL two kinds of flowers) and the wooden 
palanquin (cboudal) contained many pictorial representations.) 

<Said the Queen to the Raja—** We shall spread 6ital-pati on which you will sit 
leaning on a pillow.”) 

^ I 

—«f'9, 411 

(A good bed with a piece of 6ilal-pati on it was given for use.) ♦ffCl (lit. 

it means the mat which keeps the body cool): For Gangajali-pati see Kavikankan 
Mukundaram’s Chandikavya (Bangabasi ed.), p. 204. 

See also Rupavati, Mym. Ballads, Part I, p. 229. 

® (a) I 

(With much cost I made the bedstead and Pidis or seats.) 

(i>) ^ itl^ I 

(Very good seat made of jack-wood was kept on the floor for use.). 
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(xviU) Looking-glass} —Looking-glasses were made 
with much care to suit the fancy of the rich. These were 
sometimes adorned with gold and so made costly. These 
were quite possible as the glass was once extensively 
manufactured in India and in Bengal particularly. The 
hint of glass trade as given in the list of merchandise of 
Dhanapati by Kavikankan is sufficiently indicative of 
this. 

{xix) TJk. Bold (a kind of palanquin ).—Palanquins 
were ordinarily taken recourse to specially by the wealthy for 
moving from place to place. These were sometimes made in 
a way befitting the luxurious ways of the rich. The follow¬ 
ing description will show the outfit of a richly furnished 
palanquin : — 

^ “ The merchant Dhanapati’s attendant managed to 
make the proper equipment of the palanquin to be used 
by his master. The handles were made with gold and 
gems duly besprinkled with liquid sandal. The roof of 
the palanquin was covered with a piece of thick silk. 


(c) m I 

—6«prtl) I 

(These good seats made of choice coral wood.) 

' ^ Cr»l I 

(On the left hand there was the golden looking-glass with the golden handle.) 

2 fif ^ frn c<rt»rt^ »rt«R i 

(SPittcif ^T»n II 

^*1^ I 
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Precious gems (fabulously said to be found in elephants) 
decorated its skirts. Peacock-feathers were used to 
adorn the palanquin. The silk-tufts around it gave it a 
dazzling look. The merchant sat on the palanquin leaning 
on one side and both on his right and on his left his 
attendants were fanning him with chowries.” 

(.ra) The following description of a chariot ^ will give 
us some idea of the luxury enjoyed by the rich in the days 
of the Hindu rule. Whether the chariots in bygone days 
were adorned in the way mentioned here or not, the 
description inspite of occasional poetic exaggerations tallies 
with the indigenous artistic designs to be found in a rich 
man’s drawing room. The use of golden vases, chowries, 
and imitation trees and flowers made of gems are some of 
the items of luxury of old days. In the Annadfimangal 

II 

Cft*!!!! C?[CVl 5f1 I 

^ ^ II 

For silk-covered palanquins see also Kavikankan Mukundar^m’s Chandika , 7 a, 
Bangabasi ed., p. 125. 

^ *r8t^ II 

(SW»1 II 

Ttw « 

iR’Tt?! '»lt'ejpl ^ ’fl*PI»l 1 
"bar® CTR II 

R'tspCRif 1^5^ '5WP® I 

RCR 'St^l II 
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( 18 th century) by Bharatchandra such descriptions of 
artificial flowers and bees made of precious stones are to 
be found. 

“The chariot contained the standard and festoons, 
made of silk-cloth and gold. A white chowry was fitted 
upon the standard. The flagstaff contained gems and corals 
of all descriptions. The chariot was covered with cotton 
cloth and the staffs which supported the cover contained 

valuable stones here and there. The seat of the hero in 

« 

the chariot was made of silver. Its whiteness resembled 
the moonlit night of autumn. A vase full of gems and 
valuables was placed on the chariot. Besides the various 
poles supporting the roof were made of gold and these were 
tied down with the help of silver strings. A black-bordered 
cotton-cloth covered the chowry which adorned the top 

of the chariot. A vase was put on the roof and crystal 
columns with variegated stones adorned the inside. Besides 
the blue, black, yellow and white stones, there were also 
mirrors and diamonds which bedecked the precious 
columns. The space which the chariot contained was all 
dazzling gold. On all sides it contained a particular kind 
of chowry called Hadiya-chamar. The posts were bedecked 

II 

ipspi II 

^ *rW>ii I 

f»r»n f^»i w ^*0 « 

^ ^ rsip a I 

ftflii i 

01^ «tR« 
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with pearl-garlands which illumined the dark inside. The 
precious gems literally made the cabin of the warrior as 
dazzling as the sun. The chariot was big enough (lit. 
two miles) to contain reservoirs of water for the thirsty 
people. 

“ The water was clear as crystal. The sides of the tank 
contained trees all made of gold with their fruits made of 
gems. On the water was kept golden lotuses upon which 
the aquatic birds, the swans and the bees, were represented 
as rushing in to gather honey. Even the elephants were 
shown as plunging in the water to eat the lotus-stems and 
making deep sounds causing a feeling of alarm. The 
charioteer bedecked the chariot with gold and also adorned 
it with a flower-garden containing representations of 
sweet-scented flowers of all descriptions.” 

Exchange and General Conditions of Life. 

During the early Hindu period and up to the beginning 
of Mahomedan rule the general method of buying and 
selling was conducted by a system of barter, though there 
was a medium of exchange in the shape of cowries and 
copper coins for smaller, and gold and silver coins for 
bigger transactions. The Bengalis carried their system of 
barter even to foreign countries which was commonly 

5PRIII 
'St? ?tt?11 

'BRiTt? ?i:«rr ?1^ tc? '8t?l« 
w fhJi I 

?c«R( »rf?1 >iwt?? I 

'stc'f 6tt^ ^« 
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termed as “ Badal-Banijya.” In the later Hindu period 
when trade declined, the Hindu merchants became notorious 
for their dishonesty. The picture of Murilri Sil in the 
Chandikavya and that of the merchant mentioned in the 
story of Sankhamala ‘ show that the Hindu merchants in 
the declining days of their commercial activities had lost 
their traditional integrity. Individuals, communities and 
nations—all lose their honesty on the eve of their downfall. 

In the seventeenth century the common currency in 
Bengal was represented by the cowries, daindis and the 
dams, besides the sikkas. Though the ratio between the 
damdis and diims varied at different times still on the whole 
eight damdis were taken to be equal to one dam, and forty 


»rr 5 l Jic?rt^a i 

II 

c*ttc« I 

'States II 

’tea c^fii n 

sea c'ffat's ^’ifa 1 
11 

^39^ I 

cata sitf anal tsfn «a?a 11 
inaf«f ^faq at fs|'^t'l 1 
JitJitai’t ^ ' 5 tc 5 ’je'ta 11 

—^TT?ic 9 it 5 ena 5 '^Tf% 8 fa (a^ettswa 1 

See Kavikankan’s Chandikavya iBaDgabasi ed.), pp. 73-74. 

1 See the atory of Sahkharaala collected by Dakahinaranjan Mitra Majumdar 
in Thakurdadar Jhuli, p. 221 : 

carpt'Q caw ?a^^ atfei an;a 1 

ca^'Q caw ■^Kwa a^ cats Pitila ?ca 11 


39 
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dams were equal to one sikka rupee, dams and damdis were 
copper coins. 

It goes without saying that the articles in the market 
were far cheaper in olden times. In the 15th century 
the whole marriage ceremony of Chaitanya Dev was 
performed with a few cowries and this was referred to as a 
magnificent instance of costly marriage by the poets who 
described it.* A century earlier, Krittivas, the celebrated 
poet of the Ramayanas, was satisfied with a piece of Pater- 
Pachra (a kind of coarse silk cloth) from the Lord of Gauda 
while a century later Kavikankan spoke highly of 
“ Jagannathi” sheet which, we think, also w'as not cloth of 
a very fine quality. In the latter part of the 16th 
century, the condition of society was equally simple as may 
be gleaned from Madhavacharyya’s Cliandikavya. 

Though the articles were very cheap and the people, 
generally speaking, lived simple lives, yet luxury in all 
profusion characterised the aristocracy. The princes and 
merchants were lavish in their expenditure over luxuries. 
We find in the Maynamati songs that even boys of ordinary 
families were accustomed to play with golden balls. In 
the Manasamangal poems ^ there are references to grand 
’ptoc.e.'s'svow?. ol Nw’C’3 ■a.rUde.'s dvvrvu^ Ihe weddmg 

ceremonies of Uie merchant class as descrihed hy the 
poets in a somewhat hyperbolic strain. This, of course, 

c«rh( i 

(“ There are some merchatits who produce ‘darmuj,’ a kind of poisonous wood, and 
falsely name it cinnamon before the customers, while there are some who sell articles 
worth a kahan for a sikka. Some have their baskets full of pieces of common stones 
and sell them as valuable gems.”) 

1 See Chaitanya-Bhdgavat (Adikhanda) by Vrindavan Das, fol. 95-96, C U. MS. 
No. 472. 

3 See Pandit Janakinath’s Manasamangal, C. U. MS. No. 1357, Folia90-93’ 
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refers more to the condition of Bengal during 
pre-Mahomcdan days when the society was more or 
less under the Buddhistic influence. Perhaps it was due 
to the Brahmanic ideal of renunciation at a later period that 
the society became gradually more simple. 

Tlie following lines from Kavikankan’s Chandikilvya 
may be noted as an illustration of cheapness of articles in 
bygone days : — 

“The maid«servant Durvala went to the market with the 

carriers and fifty kahans of cowries. She bought long 

gourds {Gucurhita lagcnaria) and green pumpkin gourds. 
Pieces of these vegetables she bought at the rate of a 
hundred. She bought ripe mangoes the price of which she 
settled at the rate of baskets. She bought posset at the 
rate of a vis (perhaps twenty gandas, i.e., one anna per saer) 
and betel-leaves at the rate of a “pan” (i.c., one anna). 
She also did not forget to buy the sugar-candy called the 
navat. She paid ten pans {i.e., ten annas for a live rabbit. 
She bought very big and delicious Rohit fish {Cyprinus). 
* * * She also bought other fishes such as the Chital 

and the Sheat fish (Boal), She then bought 64 {lib. 16 
pans) lobsters. The clever maid-servant bought a castrated 
g,oa.l with eight Vvahans. ot eowvies, i.e., eight t\xx>eee. 

» » * • * * 

fipw ’I'e ’Pil ’f'fl 

nppi fipia f I 

TO f%fa ftfa 

Mtu *1*1 Tpi ^t*i fata i 
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Mustard oil she bought at the rate of ten budis, i. e., 10 
pice per seer,” etc., etc. 

The articles as may be noticed here were all for con¬ 
sumption in the dinner and represented purchases of a rich 
family. Mustard oil selling at 10 pice per seer might be 
contrasted with its modern price which is 6 to 8 annas a seer. 

Similar pictures of cheapness and simple living even 
amidst description of luxury are also given in the works of 
the pre-Mahomedan period or relating to it, such as the 
earlier Sivayanas and the Maynamati songs. 

How cheap things were may be evident from the 
following list which contains articles purchased on account 
of a marriage ceremony in a rich zemindar family of 
Mymensingh only about 131 years ago * : — 


^ 1 

csfm 1 

(Turmeric) A ... li/® 

(Vermilion) > ... 

®f*i ?»f »r*f 

■Sfui ^ I 

# ♦ m III 

c*ft^ I 

5^11 

bs»i CTa ^ II 

* See by Kedar Majomdar. 
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(Lime) 

/^ll (71? ... 


*tt*I (Betel-leaf) 

^1% 

^11° 

(Tobacco) 

A 

/o 

(Banana of Dinga class) 



■*1% (Chilli) 

/•%, ... 

\d o 

(the pulse or kidney bean : 



Phaseolus radiatns) 

A 


WTl (Spices) 

'i Wl 

c>/^o 

(Split peas or pulse) 

/Sll C5I? ... 

xd'^o 

9|^*1 (Salt) 

/S CT? 

810/0 

(Sugar) 

/‘I (71? 

1/^0 

(Tamarind) 

/^Il CTVl ... 

d i<t 

^ (young cocoanut) 





do 

(Earthen pots) 



99 99 



CSW^tTsI (Cassia leaves) 


Jo 

(small cakes of charcoal-dii>t) 


Jo 

fK (Bamboo) 

^ W1 

^\o 

^ (Jute) 

I o 

d^a 

81^*1 (Rock salt) 

99 

\d 

(Eggs) 

:> W1 

Jo 


i Wl 

cfjl 

^ (Cloves) 

II ... 

\o 

(White paper) 

^l|o fwl ... 

\o 

(Betel-nut) 

1° c>l? 

dWdo 

(Fish) 


d^ 
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(Tin for tlie tiara 

or crest) i Wl 

J ® 


W * • • 

Icy^o 

(Boat-liire) 

W * * * 


^51 (dlass) 

yy ... 

11® 


9f ... 

\J 


9^ ... 

q/ O 


W 

o 








^ OH'i> 

11^0 


c^rfb 




C^l% 


... 

S’ 

o 

^ (clotli) 

... 


(towel) 


Ja 

(cloth) i'TfJl 

... 


(cloth) 

... 

ii/i° 

*tWl (A narrow 

strip of cloth 

0 

for the turban)* 


8\<t 


At this period t)ie whole amount represented only Es. 
12 in our present currency. Some items such as rice, oil 
and others are omitted in the list. Even including them 
the whole amount could not exceed Rs. 20.^ 


' See by Kedarnath Mu juiiidar. 

2 The present value of these Would be soiuething like Rs. 50. 
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It is only the other day, i.r., in 1838 A. D., that Mr. 
Taylor in his Topography of Dacca, furnished two lists 
of expenditure during the funeral ceremonies of the Hindus 
and the Mahomedans. It appears from his calculations 
that the Hindus of indigent circumstances in his day, 
spent about Rs. 7 for the purpose. The Mahomedans also 
spent about the same amount. In the Sradh ceremony 
such Hindus spent about tbe same amount while the 
Mahomedans in their fourth fatoha spent not more than Rs. 
5. According to Mir. Taylor the Hindus and Mahomedans 
of limited means spent about Rs. 10 each, in their marriage 
ceremony. This writer calculated that at this time one 
ordinary meal in a hotel of Dacca would cost only two pice.’ 
Such was the economic condition of Bengal only 90 years 
before, not to speak of earlier periods. 

This cheapness might be due to the fact that the 
currency was less in circulation than it is now. This might 
also be due to the fact that the people led on the whole 
simple lives and kept less touch with the foreigners and 
the whirlpool of the world-trade than we lind in existence 
now. Even when the Bengalis carried on foreign trade 
in her palmy days they did it to their own advantage, thus 
avoiding loss in the bargain. Whatever might have been 
the cause of cheapness, it is sure the articles of general 
consumption were plentiful and necessarily very cheap. 

The people in general depended mostly on agriculture 
and thus if the produce was good, people lived contented 
and happily and if it was bad their miseries were indes¬ 
cribable. The caprices of the rulers sometimes ruined 
the people altogether. No doubt when the ruler was good 
everything went on smoothly as the following illustration 


1 See Taylor’s Topography of Dacca. 

See also the Dact^a Gazetteer, and 1^*1. pp. 15'J-167. 
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from Kavikankan’s Chandikavya will prove. The work 
will further describe the probable miseries of the people, 
their relief at the hands of a good ruler, the system of land- 
tenure, and the mutual rights and duties of a landlord 
and his tenants in the 15th century. 

The king Kalketu of the Chandikavya poem addressed 
the following to one Bulan Mandal. It was just what a 
paternal despot would do : — 

^ “ 0, brother Bulan Mandal, do reside in my city 
and I shall present you with pieces of kundals (earrings) 
as a mark of favour. In agriculture seek your convenience 
first, and if it be hard for you to pay my rent yearly, do 
so after three years. I do allot one tanka (rupee) per plough 
and have rny signature affixed in your document containing 
the lease. I won’t seize your produce from the field, but 
shall wait till you pay me off in cowries at your convenience 
and shall not depute any tax-collector to realise taxes from 
you. If you really mean to remain in Gujrat, I won’t 
demand anything in the shape of ‘ Seldmis,' ‘ Bdnsgaris,' 
*Pdrvanis' and ‘Pandwks,’ and I won’t also charge boat-tax, 

R’k?! 5^, 

^ ^ 

cn»t I 

^ II 
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salt-tax, loom-tax, and paddy-cutting tax or demand anything 
on the plea of mistakes in the account-books. However much 
you may sell your good paddy, I won’t covet its share, nor 
shall I desire any increase of blind population in my city. 
I won’t take any house-rent from those of you who are 
new settlers in my city, rather I shall help those amongst 
you who will pursue agriculture, with paddy, for sowing 
purposes. I shall verily be a servant of the Brahmans, 
fulfil everybody’s want and duly honour the honourable.” 

The above supplies a few names for exorbitant and 
illegal taxes that were taken by oppressive rulers and 
landlords. Many of these exist even now. ‘ Seldmi ’ is a 
kind of fee taken on all cases of interview with the landlords 
and is also taken on all cases of land-settlement. Bdnsgdris 
are formal possessions of land by publicly thrusting a piece 
of bamboo into the required spot. Pdrvanis are dues taken 
by the landlord upon the rents of the tenants on occasions 
of religious ceremonies. Now-a-days, the officers of a 
landlord receive an amount before the pujas which also 
goes by the same name. Panchaks are perhaps one-fifth 
of the produce of a tenant taken by tbe landlord. 


*rN 

'0t*i 

-•Ri *33:^ 11 

^ I 

^ >rsit5i 11 

—vs I 
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These dues were taken during the Islamic rule and 
some exist even now. These might as well be supposed 
to exist more or less under different names during the 
pre-Mahomedan period, as at that time, too, the despots 
existed. 




MricUrringfi 
Bilk a 
^akuni 


2. Pecliaka 3. Kh;injana 

G. Balilka 7. Kai’ika 

10. Bhiichaiiga 11. Kokila 


4. Chakrabilka 
8. Tiya 

12 . Papiyii. 



CHAPTER XVI 


Birds. 

The tropical land of Bengal abounds with birds in its 
innumerable ’jungles and villages ; they delight the fancy 
of the people and often serve some practical ends, for which 
the hunters were once ever busy to secure them. Our old 
literature is full of accounts of many interesting species 
of birds.* 

A. The jolloiomj list of a few of the principal birds 
will give some idea of them :— 

(1) <9^* = Parrot (Psittacidse group) — 

This bird is very common in Bengal. The names 
given to this species in the province are two-fold—Tiya 
and Tota. They may be classified into two divisions, e.g., 
PalcBornis cyanocephalus (Lalsira Tota) and Palceomis 
torquatus (Tota). These birds are in the habit of laying 
their eggs in the holes of trees, in the niches or corners 
of buildings. They live in flocks and do make great 
damage to crops.® 


1 For an elaborate list of the Bengal birds, see among others,—Kavikaika^i 
Ohaijdl, the Dharmamangal poems, the Eamayai;ia, ‘ Govinda-Chandrer Gita ’ the 
East Bengal Ballads and the Vai^^ava Pada Literature. 

* For Parrots see Manik Chandra Kajar Gan. See also Kavikanka^ Mukunda- 
r4m*B Chaijdi-KSvya, p. 63, Baiigabftsi edition. See also the Dharmamangal poems 
by Ruparam. 

5 This bird, according to the celebrated ornithologist Frank Finn, “is often 
extremely destructive to grain and fruit crops.” Inspite of its destructive propenaity 
it is a beloved bird of man. Not only in Bengal but in various other countries it 
is highly prized. See also “ Birds of an Indian Village ” by Douglas Dewar, 

pp. 
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That this bird caught the fancy of the Bengali people 
is illustrated by the fact that they used to build the 
picturesque prow of their ships after this bird. These 
ships were called the “Sukapankhi.” ^ Our folk-literature 
is replete with stories of the birds Suka and Sari.^ Conven¬ 
tion favours the introduction of this bird in the classic 
poem, as typifying wisdom or prophetic power. Even as 
late as the middle part of the Eighteenth century we find 
that Prince Sundara of the Vidya-Sundala story (as 
described by Bharatachandra among others) carried with 
him a Suka bird in a cage, when he visited Burdwan on 
the plea of joining a to! there. We often find in old 
paintings a young dilettante of fashion carrying in his 
hands this bird, which sits quiet without chain, having 
become a pet of its protege. The Vaisnavas are great 
lovers of this bird as they make it utter the name of 
“ Krisna.” There arc poems in which Suka and Sari 
are represented as taking sides witii Krisna and Eadhii 
respectively in their love-quarrel. Our old literature, such 
as the Chandi-Kavyas, the Dharmamahgal poems and 
the East Bengal Ballads are full of references of this bird. 

(2) 3Ttf? ® (Mynah) 

Along with Suka the bird Sari must be mentioned. 
Probably the word “Salika,” a common kind of Sari bird 

1 See the Sanskrit work Juktikalpataru by King Bhoja. 

Jltft tl’f % I 

(The bird Sftri took her seat above while the bird Suka sat below.)—Thftkurdftdar 
Jhuli (Kahchanmala) by D. Majumdar. 

See also for the bird ^uka, Pakhir Kaths (in Bengali), by S. Law, pp. 3-7, 36, 
53 and 191. 

3 See Mftnik Chandra Kajar Gan :— 

^ cm I 

(Both Sari and 9uka flew away.) 
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of Bengal, is derived from the word “Sarika.” Among 
the various kinds of the bird Sari, two attract our notice. 
One is called the wild Mynah (Parbatiya Mynah) and the 
other Salika. The former belongs to the family of Eulabes 
(and so is not Mynah proper). In England it is known as 
the Grackle, while the latter (e. </., Sfilika or Tardns Salika 
or Acridothcrcs trii^tis) belongs to the family of the 
Sturnidas. Though both the birds can well imitate human 
voice, it is ‘the former (<'.(/., the Grackle or Gracula 
religiose) which can conspicuously do so. People tame 
both kinds of birds for the purpose of training them to 
imitate human voice. The poetic tradition which makes 
the bird “Sari” wife of “Suka,” is not founded on facts. 
They are birds of different species. The Grackle has got 
the colour of blackish-grey while some species of the bird 
Salika or the common Mynah are white. 

The Mynah builds its nest in the holes of trees with the 
help of grass, twigs, straw, rags and feathers. It also 
occupies a nest once occupied by a wood-pecker. It also 
sometimes builds its nest on houses, walls or even wells. 
The nest is very untidy to look at. In such a nest the 
Mynah lays its eggs (four or five blue eggs) during the 
rains. The rosy or the common sterling does not build 
its nest in this land as it does not breed here. It breeds 
in a far-off country in Asia-Minor and from its native 
place makes a long trip to Bengal during the harvest 
season. It does much damage to crops but does some 
good also by eating locusts and grass-hoppers.* 


1 See for details “Birds of an Indian Village,” by D. Dewar, pp. 34-39. 

The S&ri was once a favourite bird to the ladies. See 

About the auspicious nature of the bird, see the MahSbharata, AnusSsan Parva, 
104th Canto, 114th 61oka. 
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(3) and (Pigeons and Doves) :— 

(») ’ItWl or (Pigeon). 

(6) 'IS' (Dove). 

('^’tt'® may signify both the classes.) 

Pigeons and doves both belong to the family of Colum- 
binte. So in dealing with the pigeons we cannot avoid the 
doves. The pigeons or kabutars are of two general types— 

{i) Columbia livia (pigeons). 

{ii) Crocopus phoenicopterus (the pigeon or Hari- 
al.) 

(a) The pigeons (kabutar) are nothing but large 
doves : — 

The pigeons (kabutar) are known to the English as the 
Indian bluerock-pigeon. A type of pigeon with which 
people are not very familiar is called Harial (Crocopus 
phoenicopterus). The pigeons are very akin to the doves 
in their ways of life. The general colour of the plumage 
of the bluerock or common pigeon is greyish blue. Its 
neck has got various forms of green or red. 

From very early times, the people of this country favour 
the pigeons* and our literature is full of their accounts. 
Even to-day pigeon is a very favourite bird believed to bring 
good luck to a family. When it builds its nest on the 
ceiling of a house, it is considered as a piece of good luck 
by the owner of it. Many people make pigeon-holes while 
building their houses and in these they are allowed to breed. 


^ That may signify other birds than will be seen from the 

foUowiDg line:—Wit® ’ttWfl*!' (The birds and 

kind of kite, were painted)—Kavikahkap’s Cha^dl-Kavya (BahgabSsi ed.), 
p. 63. See for the reference of ^or dove in by Ruparam. 

* Fora detailed description of the pigeons see “ Birds of an Indian Village” 
\>y D. Dewar, pp. 79-80. 
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A kind of pigeon which builds their nesting place on the 
roofs of a house is called “Jalali-kabutar.” ^ A variety of 
rock-pigeons (commonly known as is called 

(Giribaj). This kind of pigeon is reared for their 
excellent acrobatic performances in the air, Dacca was a 
great centre of such birds. Another variety with such a 
quality is known as Lotan ( C®rt^ ). These birds will 
rise high up in the air and then make circular movements 
with head dqwnwards and will show various other feats 
raising the admiration of the people.^ 

The pigeons have always been favoured by monarchs of 
all ages. We know from ‘Ain-i-Akbari ’ that the Emperor 


1 There is a iraditioQ that it got its iiiime from the saint Jalaluddin who is 
said to have first imported it to this country. This Jalaluddin fought against the 
ill-fated Raja Ballal II of Ra iipal (Bikrampur). 

2 See Kavikafikan Mukundaram’s Chandl-Kavya (pp. 115-llG, BafigabasI ed.)* 
We find in this work that the owners of the pigeons would give names to their 
birds. Rather a long and interesting list of such names will be found in Kavi- 
kafikai/s Chandi-Kavya. As for the game with these pigeons detailed description 
will be found in this work in the pages mentioned above. Thus, 

5131 ITS, 

^ C’N, CTW, 

II 

»iT'5-»rr^^i cts ^'<11 

II 

II 
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Akbar (16th century) collected more than 20,000 pigeons 
in his aviary which was then very well-known. Akbar’s 
efforts brought into existence the classes of pigeons known 
as Lakka, Lotan, Parpa and others. The Lakka pigeons 
are known for their proud gait of the head when moving. 
Its note also is very pleasing. 

The Lotan pigeons are of two kinds, and as mentioned 
before, are noted for their acrobatic performances on the 
ground and in the sky. These are all thro,wn down on 
the ground and the trained ones spring up with head 
downwards and body upwards in a curious manner. 
Pigeons are trained to serve man as couriers. It is well 
known to serve man in this capacity very faithfully.* 

(h) (Doves) 

The doves like the pigeons are very common birds of 
Bengal and feed on grain. Though it is called ‘ Ghughu ’ 


•fiml 5^1, 

Pi®# II 

^ 

—(^’Ttfl), 1 

* See Eocyclo. Brit., Vol. XXXI (10th ed.), p. 770, about carrier pigeons. 
See also Kau^ilya’s Artha^astra. See also Lectures pour Tour by Armand Rio. It 
is peculiar that a kind of beautiful pigeons which is native to New Guinea bears 
the name of, ‘Goura.’ Of. The ancient name of Bengal. 

See also the Eastern Bengal Ballads, Part III, Bhelua, p. 68, in which a pigeon 
has been described as reciting the ‘ Bayets ’ of the Koran. 

* See Dharmarajer Git by Ruparam :— 

‘CTtPP®! ^ I' 

(The birds Koel, wagtail, dove, kite and crow,) 
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in Bengal, it is known variously as ‘ Pakhta ’ ‘ Gugu,’ and 
‘Perki’ in the up-country. There are many kinds of doves of 
which some are spotted, some brown and some red. The 
size of the dove is like that of the Mynah. Usually there is 
very little difference in appearence between the cock-bird and 
the hen. The dove is not very expert in making nests. 
It builds its nest on scanty materials and twigs which are 
very few in number. This bird brings up broods many 
times a year. • Usually it lays two eggs which are white. 
Doves not only build their nests on trees but also in 
buildings if there is any suitable place for them. They once 
served as couriers ' like the pigeons which are famous in 
this respect. 

(4) The birds of prey (Accipitres family) :—■ 

The birds belonging to the family of “ Accipitres ” are 
generally known as the birds of prey. This group is also 
capable of subdivision into at least three branches, c.g., 

‘ Vulturidae,” “ Palconidtc,” and “ Pandionidac.” In the 
medical works of Cdiaraka and Sus'ruta, we find these 
birds of prey are classed as (f.c-, birds which take 


' See by Bhabananda Sen, C, U. MS. No. 1021, Fol. 2 :— 

« ♦ « ♦ ♦ 

'5^ I 

| 

« « ♦ « 
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their food with the help of their beaks and by a sudden 
descent on the prey) and further subdivided it into “ ” 

(Vulturidre), CSR (Falconidfe) and “ ” (Pandionidae), 

curiously befitting the western subdivision of later times 
as mentioned above. 

(o) or (Vulturidic) : — 

Although or sometimes means in 

Sanskrit literature any bird, still in a more^ limited sense 
signifies birds of the (Vulturidas) family. The 
head of this bird is more or le.ss bare or only clothed with 
short stubby down.* 

There are various kinds of vultures. One is called 
or (Otogyps calvus). Another kind of vulture 

is known as (Pseudogrjps Bengalensis).^ This bird 

differs from the above bird in the absence of the red wattles. 
The colour of its head and neck is blackish grey but the 
back is white. Another kind of vulture is smaller than 
those two in size, shape and colour. “Its bare head, 
neck and bill are yellow, the plumage is dirty white with 
some black on the wing. Young birds are black ; when 
they are about a year old, they lose their black feathers 
and get white ones instead.” ® This is also called *1^^ 
in Bengal and {Neophron ginginianiis) in the 

up-country. Vultures used to nest in cold weather, which 
is not the practice with many birds in this country. But 
they may build roosting places on high trees even in the 
rainy season. 


1 See Blandford’a Fauna of British India, Birds, Vol. III. 

2 There is a belief current in Bengal that a will never touch a caro ass 

first but will invariably wait for a for the purpose. 

5 See “ Birds of an Indian Village ** by D. Dewar, pp. 71-^. 
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(h) (Falconidso) 

Among many kinds of birds belonging to the group of 
FalconidfB we notice the following ;— 

(i) (Kite, Milvus govinda) :— 

The kite has got a beak which resembles that of the 
eagle. It is a bird of prey and as such its beak is made 
in a way befitting its mode of life, i.e., seizing and tearing 
its prey by swooping down upon it. The kite feeds on 
flesh. But it is also known to catch fish for its livelihood. 
Just at the end of the rainy season in Bengal the kites 
hover in the sky and give out a shrill sound which is 
taken by the people as indicative of good number of fish 
to be available, and their expectations seldom fail in this 
respect. The bird is larger in size than the crow and 
is in the habit of pouncing upon its prey which it catches 
with the help of its big talons. The kites make nests in 
February or somewhat earlier and breed in the same 

month. The bird lays two eggs at a time. A kind of 

kite is known as *1^? or ^ in Bengal which 

is also known as or 

in the up-country. It is a very fine bird to look at. It 
is white in its head and shoulders and brown in its wings. 
Probably this kind of kite is known as in South 

India, evidently because its colour resembles that of the 

fabulous bird of Hindu mythology. It is in the habit 

1 See Dbarinarajer Git by Ruparam. For see Govindachandrer Git. It 

is otherwise known as as we hnd in this work Accordiu;,' to popular belief >1^ 

fi9\ is auspicious to look at during the commencement of a journey while the contrary 
is apprehended as regards another kind of kite called I i^ee 

'i|8^ I For see Kavikahkan’s-Chapdi Kavya, p. 114 (C. U. edition). 

—’5*. '53-3 I 

(Towards the left was painted the hero Garudo.) 
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of living by the side of water as it lives on fish. Both 
the ordinary and the Sankara kite build rather ugly-looking 
nests high up on trees—the latter preferably by the side of 
some water-courses. The kite has got the mischievous habit 
of swooping down upon any basket of eatables. It is a 
strong bird and can rise very high in the air. 

(ii) or (Sikra, Hawk or Astur badius) :— 

The hawks (a variety of which is known as Buzzards) 
are allied to the falcons and both are kiiown by the 
common term of or in Bengal. There 

are many varieties of this bird. 

The Sikra feeds on small birds. It also lives on lizards, 
rats and grasshoppers. The hawk has got a very harsh 
sound. Its nesting time is from April to June and it is 
usually in the habit of laying four eggs at a time. These 
eggs are white in colour with patches of reddish brown. 
The i§ikra is not a migratory bird and is trained to catch 
quails and partridges. This bird is so brave that it will 
attack another much bigger than it. It is smaller in 
size than the crow. 

(iii) or (Twany Eagle, Aquila 

Vindliiana) :— 

A kind of bird of prey is called or (Wokhab, 

the tawny eagle). It has got feathery legs and resemble 
a kite in appearance. It lays two eggs of white colour 
with spots of dull brown. It sometimes swoops down upon 


Tllou^^h the poet here probably means the mythological hero, still it may be,, 
presumed that a kind of kite was known as such. In Southern India by Garu^a is 
still meant a kind of kite. 

(See D. Dewar’s “Birds of an Indian Village.”) 

1 See Bhabananda Sen, C. U. MS. 1021, Fol. 2. See also the 

Dbaruiamangal poems by Ghanaram,—3 Fj;5 J (To learn 

whose truth the god Dhai^a took the appearance of a Sayachan). 

* See by Bhabananda Sen, C. U. MS. No. 1021, Pol 2. 
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the ducks when they swim in a pond and takes one of them 
away in talons. It has got a very harsh and shrill note and 
is unpopular with all small birds which sometimes attack 
it in combination. 

Hawking or falconry was a favourite pastime in bygone 
days. 'I he hawks were admirably trained by their owners 
to catch other birds and it was considered a great amuse¬ 
ment in the past. Emperor Akbar (IGth century) was 
much interested in these birds as he was with all birds and 
laid down strict rules about the quantity of food which 
each kind of falcon under his care was to receive. Besides 
he fixed the prices of the falcons and hawks. It is well 
known that some of these birds of prey are migratoiy while 
some remain in the country all the year round. It is also 
an interesting fact that the female of these birds are bigger 
in size and stronger physically than their males. To a 
falconer, therefore, the female bird of prey is of worth more 
than the male one. 

In the *tt51 (a treatise on falconry brought to 

light by MM. IT. P. Sastri) supposed to be written by 
Rudrachandra Deva (who flourished sometime between the 
13th-16th century), a Raja of Kurrnachala or Kumaun, may 
be found a very valuable and elaborate description regarding 
the. maintenance of the CllR birds or the hawks. This work 
contains, among others, various instructions about the 
aviary, food and health of these birds.^ 

(c) or ■^1 (Pandionidfc, a kind of osprey): — 

The bird Ko()a or osprey, as stated before, belongs to 
the group of Pandionidas. This bird was once a great 
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favourite of the Bengalis as the references in the Mymen- 
singh Ballads will go to show. 

How this bird, whent rained, catch other birds of the same 
species, is an amusing fact and has been referred to else¬ 
where. This bird frequent the marshes of Bengal and 
catches fish. It has got a very shrill note and is not more 
big than the kite in size. The proper season to go in quest 
of Kuras is the rainy season.* The ospreys differ from the 
falcons in the wings and the talons. The ospreys have 
got a very sharp sight which help them in catching fish 
from the pools and marshes. A kind of eagle known as 
the fishing eagle is also classed with the osprey as its talons 
and habits resemble those of the osprey. This eagle 
(Polioaetus) unlike other eagles (Haliaetus) take fish as its 
staple food. Thus it sometimes happens that when the 
common osprey catches fish from a river and rises up to the 
sky the fishing eagle or the fish-hawk (which is also a kind 
of osprey) robs it of its prize. 

nt?is It” 

(The meat intended for the birds of prey should not be unduly stale. This should 
be light, delicious and wholesome. The quantity of food should be gradually increased 
for their nutrition. For their bath basin-full of water should be kept near them.) 

' 'gT^?Ri •w c»ic«r I 

*f3i *it^ ^1311 

fC»I 'Ml I 

» 

—p. 96, Mymensingh Ballads (Bengali yersion), Part I. 

[The girl Malua being kept by the Dewan under his clutches without her consent, 
contrivod to send a Eoda with a letter to her brothers, for her rescue. Her five 
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(6) (Goose and Duck) : — 

Among the two chief species of the bird ^*>1 as found 
in Bengal, the bigger one is known as the (the 

grey goose) and the smaller one as the (the duck). 

These birds, specially the smaller ones, are kept in large 
numbers by people of the countryside for their eggs. They 
are in the habit of sporting in water.* The popular 
tradition about these birds is that they can separate milk 


brothers received the note and came to the Ohalai marsh really to meet their sister 
Mali!}a, but apparently to catch the KotlSr birds. As expected, the Dewan also came 
to the very marsh (which was both l>ig and full of lotuses) for the same purpose of 
hunting the Ko^a birds at noon,] 

The above shows that the bird Koda was also employed as the courier-bird to carry 
letters just like the pigeons. The Dewan’s visit of the Dhalai marsh in quest of 
Kodas is a proof that even the rich partook in the pastime of hunting Kodas for the 
sake of pleasure. 

' ^t>i ^ I 

^ II 

T' 8^ '>■>( 'Bt’f I 

(The month of S§adha, i.c., Jiine-July came and with it the water began to 
increase. The Kod4 birds began to utter their cry at this time, thus showing that 
the rains have set in.) 

—Malua, p. 46, 

1 See a Pada by Govinda Das, Padakalpataru, p. 769. 

* See also— 

’ll u 

—f ilMt?*! I 


(In the clear and sparkling water of the Jamun®, the geese were merrily sporting 
with the lotuses.) 


—The Ramayana by Krttivasa, C. U. MS. No. 43, Fol. 6, 


See also— 




<The male and female geese were sporting in water.) 
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from water when both remain mixed up.* The bird 
is migratory * in nature and the poetic tradition (which 
is also corroborated by facts) ascribes their journey to the 
lake Miinasa during the rains—^[tf% 

(6) (Mefopidins Indicus) : — 

Along with the birds mentioned above, another kind 
may here be noticed which is known in Bengal as 
(Metopidius Iiidicu-s). Tn Sanskrit literature the bird is 
known as the In outward appearance 

resembles 5rt?i5j (Saras) and to some extent 
(Phalacwcorax Javanicm). The bird has got the 

head of a crow, long legs, and black colour. It visits 
the marshes which abounds with the floating lotus-leaves 
on which it walks. It moves with great rapidity and 

lightness of foot over the lotus-leaves and is semi-aquatic 
in character. 

(7) * (Phalacrocorax Javanicus ):— 

According to some this bird was known to the poets 
of Sanskrit literature as the Its colour is black 

but its head does not resemble that of the crow, neither 




—^«rl, 1 

(Who can distinguish the milk from water like the ducks, when engaged in 
drinking?) 

2 Tlie migratory nature of these birds makes them suitable messengers for 
love-errands, by our poets. Bee by C. U. MS. No. 989, FoL 17. 

Cf. The Sanskrit story of Nala-DamayautT. 

® f»rR ^ I 

See-^^d, by S. Law. 

^ See Qovindachaoder Git for which is otherwise known as 

in Orissa side. 
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its legs are long, which are attributed to ^'9^. A kind 
of is known as or 'Sff (the 

water-hen or Anauronis phoenicurus). It is also known 
as the Kinati in the up-country. It is a very shy bird 
and always tries to avoid human observation. It is usually 
a very quiet bird but very noisy during the monsoon. 
It loves to swim in water. Its nest is a clumsy structure 
usually made in a bamboo-grove, thick bush or a palm 
tree. 

8. (a) (Saras—a kind of crane) :— 

The Saras is a kind of crane which is allied to the 
heron and the stork. This bird has got a long beak and 
loud note.^ It is very fond of living by the side of water. 
The bird is known for its intense love for its companion 
when in pair. It pairs for life and it is said that when 
one of a pair dies, the other bird does not long survive the 
shock. The Saras though living separately in pairs, some¬ 
times also congregate in large numbers and usually frequent 
the marshy grounds or swamps or large lakes. The bird 
has got a very loud note which resembles the sound of a 
trumpet. It usually lays two eggs (one male and the other 
female) during the months of July, August and September. 
When hatched the two birds live together till death. 


1 (o) See 'G I 

(A) C?«t1 I 

CTf»! ^ II 

(There were lotuses in the lake and in it the swans and the cranes fell with out¬ 
stretched wings.) 

(c) See also a pada by I'fcJ*. 

3 The loud note of is its characteristic feature as the expression 

<(.<1 JUR does signify ^ by 

42 
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{b) W (Heron —Ardea Nivea )' 

Tbe heron is usually known as the crane, though 

the cranes belong to a dillerent family. There are various 
kinds of herons (W) some of which are noticed below. 
These are (small crane, ^ large egret) 

(pond-heron or Ardeda <jrayi), and {Ardea 
manillenis). 

The long neck of the heron is “ s ’’-like in curvature. 
The sound of WW is very harsh. Usually .its shrill note 
is heard when it is flying in the sky. But its note is also 
heard from marshes in the morning and evening. For its 
very note it has got the name of “ ” (literally ‘ making 

sound in water’). The bird pairs during the rainy 

season. 

{c) {Ardea manillenis) :— 

The bird WW possesses ash colour with redish tint on its 
back, wings and tail.* In ancient times the feathers of 
this bird were used for decorative purposes, especially for 


* See KavikiiAkan-Chandi (Bangabaai edition), p. 63— 

See also by — 

See also f — 

2 Cf. (the annotator of tho Sanskrit work on Surgery called 

by fll'if?: *w«(: i ” 

See the line in 

-jf?: I’ 

The bird sometimes feeds on serpents as the following expression will show ;— 

c»ra c*rr^s^ ^ I” 

(The powerful bird ^ eats serpents.) 
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decorating the arrows. Now-a-days the feathers of a heron 
are worn on the headdress of the rich people all over the 
world. The word in the sense of ^ is even to be 
found in the Vedic literature. 

(d) (Pond-heron or Ardeola (jraiji) : — 

This bird is known in Bengal as though some 

Sanskrit annotators such as thinks is 

the female 'J'hc pond-hcrons are also known as 

the squacco-herons and are smaller in size thaai the true 
herons and egrets. They remain concealed in the paddy- 
fields and by the side of the marshes owing to their small 
size which is like that of an ordinary fowl. Usually 
they arc unsociable but are gregarious during the rainy 
season which is their breeding season. The plumage of 
the bird is mud-coloured and its feathers are white. The 
feathers of the back become reddish during the breeding 
season. The colour of the bird somewhat resembles that 
of water, which helps it to catch frogs and fish unnoticed. 
The bird has got a very keen eyesight. During daytime 
these birds keep themselves apart, but at night a number 
of them roost on a tree. The resting season is from the 
month of April to May. The sound of pond-herons is 
harsh and resembles the croak of a frog. A kind of 
pond-heron is known as the curlew. The curlews are 
winter visitors to India and utter a very plaintive cry. 
They ^ move in flocks and leave India at the end of the 
winter. 

Another kind of heron is known as the egret. The 
egrets are of many kinds such as Gai Bagla, Bara Bagla, 

‘ (2!i% I 

(The orderly lines of the white birds such as the swans and the curlews in their 
flight resemble the milky flow of the Ganges water.) 
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ICarchia Bagla, etc. The egreta are a little 

paddy bird. The colour of Gai Bagla or the 

cattle-egrets is white, bill yellow and legs black. During 
breeding season it changes its feathers and the new feat ers 
do then resemble the colour of the brick-dust. It is 
called cattle-bird because it likes to move by the side of 
cattle when they are grazing in the field. When fresh 
feathers grow as a result of moulting they seem to be 
very graceful in appearance and as such Me worn by 
the Indian princes on their turbans together with some 
jewel. 

(9) ^ (The white-browed fantail or Phipidura 

albijrontata) : — 


These birds have got very strong bills which are also 
broad and flat. They catch flies and fish and usually live 
by the marshes. When it comes down, it outspreads its 
tail into a fan and dances very elegantly. It has a loud 
but sweet note. Its nesting time is the summer or the 
rainy season. 

(10) or l>4l ^ (Ruddy Sheldrake or Brahminy 

Duck —Casarca rutila) :— 

The brahminy ducks live in pairs and among each 
pair great attachment exists for each other. Poets of our 


1 The bird fantail swoops down to catch fisb. Thus, 

—tj: ^ I 

(The fantail bird catches fish by swooping down upon its prey.) 

The fondness of this bird for fish is evident from its very name. The follow 
ing line supports it. Thus ; 

^ ^ vtf I 

For see also f f%^ C. U. MS. No. 43, Fol. 26. 

* See a Pada by Govinda Dasa, Padakalpataru, p. 769. 

See also the Chai^tji-Kavya by Kavikafika^i Mukundarftm (Bahgabasi edition), p. 63, 
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country aro never tired of describing the liking of these 
birds for each other. It is believed that the pair lives 
together during the daytime but remains separate at night 
on the two banks of a river, where separation causes them 
to utter plaintive note. This is a mere traditioii not 
supported by facts. According to some, the pair always 
live togetherexcept wlien they live on tlic banks of 
very narrow rivers.” 

(11) Fl^ or (Aegitbina tiphia): — 

The bird is described as looking up to the clouds 
for a drop of rain.® No such trait of the bird is yet known. 
But that the bird Aegithina tiphia loves to catch water- 
drops from the rains is a known fact. Therefore it may 
be that this bird is identified with the bird Fj''3Fp. Accord¬ 
ing to many the bird Coccystes melanolcncus is identical 
with Fl^4 ; but it is not true. The bird Ft®'^ breeds in 
the rainy season. Its note may be heard during the hot 
month of Chaitra (March-April).^ 


^ See “ Game birds of India, Burma and Ceylon,” Vol. Tfl, p. 129, by Hume 
and Marshall. 

® See a Pada by Juanadas, p. 381, Padakalpataru. 

(a) ^^'5 ■erM I 

(As the bird wistfully looks unto the black cloud for a drop of rain, so the 
devotee looks unto the object of his worship with deep devotion.) 

(b) JTlXV ^ I 

—’j: I 

(Both the male and female direly needed water.) 

{c) Sea a Pada by Qovinda Dasa^ Pada No. 1733, p. 614, Padakalpataru. 

* "istm I 

(In the hot month of Chaitra, the bird gives out a plaintive note for rain* 

water.) 
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(12) ^ (Caccabis chucar) and ' (Francoline 

partridge) : — 

The bird belongs to the class of partridge. Its 

eyelids are very red * and eyes of the colour of orange. 
This bird is very common in Bengal. According to the 
poetic tradition of the country this bird drinks moon-light 
for its sustenance. Among other birds of the partridge 
class may be mentioned or the FrancoJine partridge 

otherwise known as the sandpipes or the lapwing. The 
sandpipers are of various types. A sandpiper resembles 
the mynah in size but possesses no tail like it. Its legs 
are also longer and the greater part of the plumage is of a 
muddy colour. The sandpiper remains in the plains of 
India during the cold weather and fly to Kashmir during 
the summer. There is another kind of lapwing which 
is called “ Did-you-do-it ” by the English. Its bill is red 
and contains in front of the eyes a large lump of skin. 
This bird is known as the '' bird. There is yet 

another kind of this bird whose eyes contain the wattle of 
yellow colour and is known as the bird. Both kinds 

of birds catch insects in the fields. These birds lay four 
eggs in a shallow hole made in the ground during the hot 
weather. Two other partridges deserve notice. One is 
called G-rey Partridge and another the Black Partridge. 


1 2 See Kavikankan-ChaUKji (Baftgabftsi), p. 63. 

—*3; I 

(The eyes were more red than the red lotus-petals, the eyes of the bird Khafijana, 
and the eyes of the bird Chakora.) 

^ See collection of Folk Literature by D. R. Majumdar, e. {/., ^ and 

A kind of fine sadi also bore the name of the bird See 

Mymensingh Ballads, ed. by D. C. Sen. 
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These have got a fine plumage. The call of partridge is 
much liked by all and it is very fond of its master. 
Moreover its cock is a great fighter which attracts men to 
keep this bird. 

(IB) (a) * {Eiidynamis honorata) : — 

The cuckoo belongs to the Ouculina* family of birds, or 
more properly to the family of Phoenicoptainoo which is a 
branch of the Cnculinfc family. The species of cuckoo that 
frequents our'country is the koel or FAidynam h honorata 
and belongs to the species of Phoeuicophainre. The koel 
like all other birds of the Cuculinse family hatches its 
eggs in the nests of other birds with the latter’s help. The 
and some other birds belong to the 
Cuculinse family and are well known for their instinct in 
hatching their eggs in other birds’ nests. But the birds 
of Phoenicophaina) family are not known to possess this 
propensity save and except the koel who belongs to this 
group. It is very peculiar that the birds with such instinct 
as that of the koel often keep their eggs in the nests of very 
small birds whose eggs are naturally smaller than tliose 
kept with them. The pretty big eggs of the Cuculinai birds 
are even found mixed up with the very small eggs of the 
birds called (Or/hofomus- sutorius). Similarly the eggs 

of the bird Papiya are kept in the nest of the tiny bird known 
as the (Jungle Babblers ). How these eggs are kept 

in the nests of other birds is an interesting study. The koel 
usually puts its eggs, which are evidently smaller, in the 
nest of the crow. When the koel does so, the male koel 

^ See 
See 
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usually decoy the female crow from its nest and the female 
koel seizes this opportunity of keeping its eggs amidst those 
of the crow. There is no love lost between the two 
kinds of birds and the crow always attacks the koel 
whenever it meets the latter bird, still, fully knowing that 
the eggs are not its own, it hatches them and even nurses 
them when they are very young.^ 

It rather happens that the young cuckoo sometimes 
injures the eggs of the crow without any sepse of grati¬ 
tude. Why the Cuculinae birds do not hatch their 
own eggs and entrust this duty even to birds who are 
their avowed enemies, is a biological curiosity. The koel 
lives on fruits. It is never known to take insects or other 
creatures as food. The koel, unlike the British cuckoo, is 
not a migratory bird. Throughout the greater part of 
the year it remains studiously silent among the thick 
foliage of trees, being scarcely seen. But during the spring 
it moves about with gay spirit uttering a very melodious 
note.* That is the reason why the bird is so much 
associated with spring and specially by the poets of our 
country. It is peculiar that the male bird utters this 
mellow note and not the female bird. The koel is very 
noisy during the breeding season. 


1 A name of ia This name is given to the cuckoo because of its 

hatching and growth in the nests of other birds, e,g.^ the crow. 

Thus,— 

—*tTfirwp, <5: ««o I 

2 CTlfVsi ^ ^5tc^ ^ I 

—ills I 

The cuckoo sometimes acted as messengers. 

See C. D. MSS. No. 884, Fol. 3. 
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(?>) (Brain-fever bird)— ‘ 

We have already referred to the bird Papiya or the 
Brain-fever bird, otherwise also known as the Hawk-cuckoo 
(Hierococcyse vains). Another kind of this bird is known 
as the Kala-papiya or the Pied-crested cuckoo {Goccystes 
jacohinus). The bird belongs to the class cuckoo. 

This bird has got the size of a Sikra and closely resemble 
the latter bird. The call of the bird sounds like ' Papiya ’ 
for which it is so called. The bird rarely touches ground 
and lives oru insects, figs and fruits. The Kala-papiya is a 
good-looking bird. The Papiya lays its eggs in the nest of 
the seven sisters (or the Jungle Babblers) ^ which is a very 
curious fact as the latter bird is decidedly smaller than the 
former bird, i.e., the Papiya, 

(14) ^t^®(Crow): — 

There are two kinds of crows, one of which is bigger 
and another smaller. Besides, crows of many other species 
such as the Corvus insolens (or the Burmese crow), 
Bhuchangas, etc., are also known. The bigger crow 

‘ *111^ ’iws -at^ I 

(The bird Pitpiya always gives out the sound of ‘piu, piu,’ being exceedingly 
thirsty.) 

£tlsO 

—*t?W5?F I 

(The cruel bird Papiya utters ‘ piu, piu ’ raising pangs of love in the listeners.) 

See also a pada by ^ 

2 Cf. The affinity in the name current in Tipperah side, e.g.y 

( ^ —bush or jungle, —babbler). 

3 See p. 63 (Bangabasi edition). 

See also by Buparam. 

?/. B.~For a tradition about the misfortune of the crows for having one eye, 
see ed. by D. C. Sen., pp. 127-128. 

Clf^^ ), There was painted 

the divine bird, the white crow. 

48 
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or the Gorvus macrorhynchus is aJso known as 
the Corby, Raven or the Jackdaw. The smaller crow 
() or the Corvus splendens possesses a gray neck. 
Both kinds of birds are jet-black in appearance. The 
plumage of the bigger crow or corby is rather more 
glossy than the smaller crow. Both the corby and the 
common crow live side by side and are common sight 
in the villages and towns. But the latter is more 
annoying to the people, for they are alwayfe on the lookout 
to steal all eatables that they may find in a house. The 
crows are very fond of sucking the honey from the red 
flowers of the silk-cotton tree (Simul tree). Crows live 
together in crowds in a clump of trees and rise up very early 
when they are prone to call aloud before they separate for 
the day. Even during their roosting time they give out a 
loud sound. The nest of corby is peculiar. It contains 
hair by way of lining. Crows are in the habit of stealing 
and eating the eggs of other birds, but they are very careful 
about their own eggs. Still the koel cheats them in a very 
peculiar way. The crows usually lay three to five eggs. 

There is a kind of crow called the king-crow or the 
Bhuchanga {Dicrurus ater ). This bird feeds on insects and 
is very fond of perching on the backs of the cattle when they 
graze in the fields. Its noise may be heard just before the 
dawn. While this bird chooses its mate it is very noisy. 
The bird has a long tail. The king-crow is a great fighter 
during the nesting season, but otherwise it is not very fond 
of fighting. Though the ordinary king-crow is very black 
in colour, there is a species which has a white breast.* 

1 See Manasamangal by Ketakadas,— 

(The white crowa utter very inauspicious cry.) 

N, B .—White crows may generally mean as all-white crows are not to be 

found although some believe that white crows have been found in Australia. 
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(16) 5r|? (Peacock) ^; — 

Peacocks are of various kinds. Of these, the kind known 
as the Pivo cristatus is very well known in Bengal. The 
dance of the peacock, specially of the male one, is very 
remarkable. Usually the male peacock dances before its 
female companion with outspread fan.‘^ The dance is often 
accompanied by loud screams. The sight of cloud in the 
sky makes the peacock very gay.** The bird feeds on grain, 
buds, insects and even on snake. The Peacock-feathers are 
used to decorate the head and ears of the images of the 
Hindu gods and goddesses as referred to in the Meghaduta. 
These are much used by our people for decorative purposes. 
This bird is much venerated in various parts of India, 
and are, therefore, never killed for its feathers. 

( 16 ) WMWagtail);— 

The bird wagtail is very fond of living near water.' It 
has a very sweet sing-song voice. Its nesting time is from 
March to May. The wagtail is a migratory bird and comes 

’ See >6 I 

(The male and female peacocks dance with their outspread train,) 

Also, (the peacocks dance madly). 

’U? I 

—i‘1'38, ’J; 4>8 I 
(There was the deep sound of the clouds and the peacocks began to utter their 
shrill note.) See also Vidyapati, p. 425, Padakalpataru. 

^ See by 

^ See also 

bfPi I 

(The wagtails, both male and female, fly and sit upon the lotuses.) 
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to our country during the winter from over the Himalayas, 
This bird lives on insects and often lives together in large 
numbers. The bird is credited with good eyes * and dancing 
propensity by our poets.* 

(17) C’dBT * (Owl) : — 

The owl (which is of several kinds) is noted for its 
peculiar habits. Most of the birds pass the day in search of 
their food and pass the night in sleep. But the owl does 
the reverse, as it sleeps in some hole during the whole day 
and keeps itself awake throughout the night in search of 
prey. It is a bird of prey and feeds on lizards, small birds, 
etc. The owl has got large ears unlike other birds and can 
hear well- The owl usually swallows its victims in entirety 
and nothing remains behind, not even the hair and feather, 
which it afterwards disgorges. 

(18) 6^51^^ (Sparrow) :— 

Sparrows are common sights in every household. They 
are tiny birds living on grains, caterpillars and injurious 
insects. These birds build nests on the roofs of houses only 
for their eggs and young ones. As soon as a sparrow grows 
old, it leaves its nest. It is in the habit of roosting on trees 


1 The bird is noted for its fine reddish eyes. The poets always compare good 
looks with those of Khafijan (wagtail). See a pada by ^ p. 630, Pada- 

kalpataru. Bee also a pada by KfltW, p. 633, Padakalpataru. 

a See ’J: 8^»— 

6«|wi?rf^ 'Orf® 'ec9f I 

—(r). 

3 ^ I 


(Sitting in the cavity of the Kadamba tree the owl was shaking its head.) 

^ See ), ’J: VO. See %8, 
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in large numbers. Sparrows do not like to roost in one 
place for a long time. 

B. The Aviary. 

It seems the Bengalis took much care in making cages. 
In the Chandi-Kavya of Kavikahkan we find the Eaja of 
Ujani (in West Bengal) was anxious to have a suitable 
golden cage for his birds ‘Suka’ and ‘Sari’ which talked like 
wise men. To attain his object, so the story goes, he sent 
the merctifiiif Dhanapati to the Baja of Gauda (in North 
Bengal) which was famous for artistic workmanship in 
making cages. Elaborate description of the way of building 
a cage possessing windows, stands, cups, plates, nets, jars 
. and festoons will be found in the following lines of Kavi- 
katikan’s Chandl-Kavya :— 

* “ The workman made a cage which was very beautiful 

f^ *rtfl 

II 

dlf^ ^ I 

II 

^<5 c?f5fOT 

''lt‘151 II 
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to look at. It was a foursided one with rows of jars on its 
roof. He tempered gold by fire and fitted it on the four sides 
of the cage. Not only the main cage was of gold, but the 
stand for the bird and the rods used in the cage as well. 
The drinking cups and plates were also made of the same 
metal. Festoons of variegated colour fluttered over the gold 
vases that were placed on the roof of the cage. Inside the 
cage, the door of which was also made of gold, the small 
gold bells which were fitted to the feet of the bird ‘ Suka ’ 
gave out a sweet jingling sound. The whole cage looked 
bright with its yellow colour and shone like the chariot 
of the Sun-god. The cage was called ‘ Vi^vambhara,’ 

—Kavikahkan’s Chahdl-Kavya, p. 161. 

It is worthy to note that the Bengalis used to make 
picturesque homes for their pet birds. The shape of a cage 
is a special point to note. In the above illustration, we 
find it was not round but foursided. The Western 
ornithologists prefer the latter type of cage to the former, as 
a round cage is not good for the free movement of the birds 
and is not therefore congenial to their health. They are also 


II 

'5tC? II 

— 'ii'i ( ) I 

See ibid., pp. 132-133. See also, KajalrekhS (Mym, Ballads), pp. 320-321 
(Bengali version). 
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very particular about the stands, cups and plates. Two 
kinds of confines are usually made for the birds. One is 
the common cage and the other is the enclosed space, pretty 
big, for the convenience of birds of various classes. The 
latter is particularly known as the aviary, though the former 
when big, also goes by the same name. The aviary contains 
tanks and trees for the use of the birds. Sometimes birds 
are kept in the enclosed verandahs of a building to suit 
the convenience of the owner.* 

A branch of the Yogi class is known to have migrated 
from Bengal to Orissa and is understood to carry there 
the traditions of the Pala kings of Bengal. Thus in the 
Oriya version of the Maynamati songs commonly known 
as the “Govinda Chandrer Git,” sung by those Yogis, is 
found incidentally a long list of birds and their aviary. 
The aviary here is described as such :—■ 

“ In many fine pticca rooms the pigeons and other birds 
were kept.” ^ Again, 

“ The big birds were kept in suitable cages. The king 
himself took care to feed them. Milk, rice, fish and meat 
were supplied to them and a hundred families were engaged 
by the king for their care.” ^ 


by 8. Law, pp. 19-29. References to the making- of artistic 
and valuable cages are to be found in KSdambari and other Sanskrit works. 

2 (?m ftp’ll! I 

3 *ft?l I 

C9 Of '®lt5t^ II 

—c»ftfT4fbian ^ I 

C/. also references in the 'ItS. 
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C. Methods of catching birds :— 

There are various methods ' of catching birds. These 
are on the whole current even now. We notice a few of 
these below : 

(a) Catching of birds with ^ (satnala lit. seven 

pieces of reeds) : — 

In this method the fowler uses seven (or more according 
to necessity) bamboo pieces to catch certain birds such 
as the parrots and the mynahs. The man carries a tame 
female bird in a cage to decoy other birds of the same 
species. Being attracted by the voice of the tame bird 
another parrot comes by its side and enters the cage which 
is placed on a tree by the fowler with the help of his 
bamboo pieces joined together. The door of the cage 
suddenly closes and the fowler, who so long remained 
concealed in the bush, makes his appearance and brings 
down the cage with the new bird secured in it. Sometimes 
the fowler takes with him some gum and applies it to a 
wing of the wild bird by some manoeuvre. In this way 
birds are caught. In rare cases birds are pierced through 
with a rod, one end of which is fitted with a sharp point. 


1 For various methods of catching birds, see Mukundaram Kavikaftkaij’s 
Chaijdi-Kavya, pp. 125-126 (Bangabasi ed.). 

'«rt^ ^ ^ I 

^ ^ ^« 


“ An ambush was prepared wjth the help of leaves and creepers. With the 
help of gum the fowler used his ‘ Satnala.’ The wings of the bird Sari was 
caught by the gum cleverly managed by the fowler, while the bird Suka flew away.” 

^Kavikahkan’s ChapdI-KSvya, p. 126 (Bangabasi ed.). 
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(h) Cat'’.hing of Kudas (Ospreys) :— ^ 

The most interesting mode of catching the bird that 
obtains in the countryside is in connection with the bird 
Kuda (a kind of Osprey). This bird is caught with the 
help of a bird of the same species. In East Bengal and 
specially in the district of Mymensingh, the catching of 
these birds was not only a very lucrative profession but 
also a matter of interest even to the wealthy who often 
participated rn it. It is not the practice to tame a wild 
Kuda for catching other wild Kudas. Usually eggs of 
Kudas are collected for the purpose. The eggs are hatched 
by these birds during the rains in the marshy paddy fields 
wherein they build their nests. Just after coming out of 
the shell, these become so strong that they dive at pleasure 
in the swamps full of water. It is not easy to catch them 
at this stage, so eggs are only collected. These eggs are 
hatched in a very curious and artificial way. The eggs are 
enveloped in cotton and are kept attached to the stomach 
of a man w'ith the help of a piece of cloth. The heat of 
the stomach and cotton helps the hatching of the eggs. 
When hatched in this manner, the young ones l)ecome 
very tame and help in catching other Kudas. The fowler 
takes the tame Kuda in a cage and frequents marshy lands 
in search of wild Kudas. The tame Kuda being let free 
decoys a wild Kuda when the former hears the sound of 
the latter, and brings it near enough to be caught by the 
fowler. Practically the tame Kuda seizes the wild Kuda 
by the neck and keeps it in that condition till it is caught 
by the fowler. In the Mymensingh Ballads we get many 
references of the catching of these birds.’ 

’ (fl) ^ ^ 1 

II 
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(c) Catching of the bird Doyel (a kind of Robin): — 
The young Doyel bird is taken from its nest and is 
tamed. "When it grows old it helps its master to catch 
other birds of its kind. The owner of the tame bird Jets it 
free from its cage in quest of a wild bird. The tame bird 
in course of its flight catches a wild Doyel when such an 
opportunity occurs. A fight naturally ensues and both 
in their struggle fall to the ground upon a piece of cloth 
already spread out for the purpose by the fowlgr, who then 
catches the bird with the help of this cloth. 

(d) Netting of birds :— 

The usual method for a fowler is to take a net with 
him and fix it on a tree. One end of it remains at the 
hand of the man with the help of a long piece of thread. 
The whole thing is contrived in sucli a manner that the 
fowler may let the net fall to the ground any moment he 
desires. On the ground just beneath the net some grains 


(Chand Binod took the cage in his right hand and the bird Kuda on his left 
and started from his home for catching this species of birds, at noon.) 

—Myrn. Ballads, Malua (Bengali, p. 89). 

(0 C5«f1 I 

if^^l-csFWsi jrcsg ^11^ i 

^ II 

id ftRt? I 

iji^ 'Srtfilll II 

b-s I 

(After taking farewell from hia sister Chand Binod started for the dense forest 
with a Ku^a in his hand. There he let loose his Kuda from its cage and lay in 
waiting for any wild KudS behind a bush.) 

—Malua, p. 89, Myrn. Ballads (Bengali), Vol. I. 
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of paddy aiO scattered for the birds/ When the whole 
arrangement becomes complete the fowler keeps himself 
concealed behind some tree with one end of thread within 
his grasp and the other attached to a corner of the net as 
mentioned before. No sooner the birds come and begin 
to eat the grains than the fowler causes the net to fall 
upon them and they are instantly caught. The nets were 
once made from the hair of the horses’ tail ^ as v.'e find in 
the old Bengali literature. 

D. Popular beliefs and superstitions as regards birds :— 

Though men have been keeping birds from time 
immemorial and have been evincing great interest and love 
for them, still various superstitions have grown among the 
people of Bengal, wliich sometimes associate them with 
evil luck. How these have arisen we do not know. But 
this much is certain that their superstition has the sanctity 
of the Sastras. Thus :— 

“ The following birds when sit upon the roof of any 
house are said to ruin the owner. These are the vulture, 


^ ' 5^*1 

II— ’3*. ^^4 I 


(Fried paddy and beans were spread on the f^round by the fowler who kept 

himself concealed near by. As soon as the birds were attracted there to eat them, 

they were caught in the net.) .rr m 

—Kavikadkap-Chapdi, p. 126. 

c*it*r ^ ’ts I 


(Hundreds of birds were caught in the net made of the hair of horses* tail.) 

—Kavikahkap-Chap^i, p. 126. 
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the Ardea manillenis, the dove, the ow], the hawk, the kite, 
the bat and the white waterhen. It is believed that either 
within a fortnight, or within a month, or within a year— 
the owner of the house, or his wife, or his son will lose his 
or her life and wealth. To save oneself from such a dire 
calamity either the house or its value is to be given away 
to a Brahmin. Again, if a vulture, a crow, a dog or a 
jackal brings a piece of flesh or bone from a cremation 
ground to any town or throw such a thing into any house, 
then the place where it is so done turns into ’a cremation 
ground (i.c., pestilence occurs in the locality as its 
result). ’ ’—Matsyapurana. 

* “ If any one hears the note of a crow only once it is a 
very bad omen, as it will bring sorrow to the hearer. If any 

5t«R‘lhi ^ I 

JrC«(T CF'J, I 

5 >rl *rfl II 

As the above birds are believed to be icauspicioiis under certain circumstancea 
so ihe birds and are auspicious during the beginning of a journey. 

But is inauspicious as mentioned before. 

1 <2t^tv5 i 

^ ^ f9U5« 

^?Pl 5[af ^lid ^ I 

C§ 5 C 5 l 5 n 

—I 
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householder sees the pairing of crows, or sees a crow of 
white colour, or sees an owl falling upon his house or 
sitting upon it, then his loss of wealth and even death is 
imminent. Under the circumstances, the sufferer should 
perform proper ceremonies to ward off the evil.” 

—Jyotistattva. 

There are many works in Sanskrit which deal w'ith 
these omens and which are known to almost every household 
of Bengal ev^n to this day. Beside the above we also 
know that the pigeons when build their nests in a house are 
taken as a sign of good luck. It is generally believed that 
the pigeons do never live in a house which is unlucky. It 
is peculiar that the dove ( '^) though belongs to the same 
family, on the other hand, is known as 

etc. * There is a work on the omens in 
Sanskrit which is called It takes into account 

all the notes of the crow and describes at length its 
significance in connection with the fates of men. Even 
the Thugs, a class of dangerous robbers of the 18th 

(The ominous sound of the white crow uttered repeatedly made Behula, the 
expert dancer, nervous, for which she prayed unto the bird.) 

’hfJt II 

Clff^ ^ I 

—(D. C. Sen’s ed.), p. 177. 

( 0 Kama, why do my hands and eyes quake, why does the bird Khanjana 
wagtail go by our left side ? I am afraid of the vast Kusa forest. We are 
witnessing many bad omens. Fate knows what is in store for us. ) 

1 See ^«tl (>lW), T* I 
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century in India, believed very strongly in these omens 
when going out for strangling men and thought particularly 
auspicious the sound of an owl.‘ 

We have seen birds are liked and sought for, both 
from the standpoint of utility as well as pleasure. Birds 
help men to kill many injurious reptiles and insects, to 
catch the desired prey and to carry messages from one 
place to another. In the jungles of Eastern Bengal which 
become inaccessible to people during the rains, it is with 
the help of some trained birds that messages are sent. 
Birds are sometimes believed to indicate good and bad 
omens in regard to human destiny. Beside all these there 
is an aesthetic side which can never be overlooked. It is 
said that the rudimentary notes ^ of the Hindu music have 
its origin partly in the sounds of birds. Among the seven 
notes, no less than four are taken from the birds and the 
rest from the beasts. The birds are the peacock, the 
Chataka (Aegithina tiphia), Crauncha (Pond-heron) and 
the Koel (Eudynamis honorata). According to some these 
birds are three in number and then the bird Chataka is 

^ Bee Confeseions of Ameer Ali, the Thug, p. 29, by Colonel Meadows Taylor. 

’ ^ I 

^ II 

*i«(prNTi » 

^ fiwtf I 
’Rl II 

—saiR#), '5?nr, ’j: 'OS® I 
I— 

aFCT«tt5 

®88-®84 I 
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omitted from the list. Among the animals the elephant, 
the goat and the frog supply the ideal note, according to 
some, while according to others, the frog is omitted, and 
the horse and the bull arc added to the list. Thus the 
lower animals, amongst which most prominently the birds, 
have played an important part in the a3sthetic culture of 
men, helping them in the noted gradation of sounds iu 
their higher music. 
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1. Dr. Sylyain Levi.—■“ I have been simply delighted 
with your volumes of essays on the Bengali Society froin 
old Bengali Literature. No book on modern history of 
India, as good as it may be, can compare with the picture 
you have given. You belong to a family where the power 
of emotion and poetical genius do not exclude accuracy of 
research or patience of erudition. From materials collected 
with an untiring industry, you have built up something 
living, and full of life indeed. Years ago, I could see from 
your informations on ships and sea-trade, so kindly compiled 
on my request, that your place was among the best-gifted 
young scholars of India. I can assure you that I use con¬ 
stantly to refer to your papers, whenever I do not happen 
to find exactly the information I am hunting for. I 
come across facts and dates which prove important in some 
other lines. That your example may inspire a team of 
young workers who would do for the whole of India what 
you have so happily done for Bengal, then a real history of 
modern India can be written : instead of local or imperial 
chronicles centering around rajas and padishahs, we shall 
get an image of Indian people, Indian life, Indian activity. 
Your charming chapter on birds comes as a lovely conclu¬ 
sion; you have not to apologise for it, but we have to thank 
you for this valuable addition. 

As time and pressure of work do not allow me to review 
your book, this letter will be a true testimonial of my high 
opinion concerning your work. 

47 
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Shall you have your essays collected in one volume? 
Reference to them would become much easier, and we all 
have to refer to them.” 

2. Sir George A. Grierson. — “ I am much obliged 
to you for the copy of your ‘ Aspects of Bengali Society from 
Old Bengali Literature.’ I have not yet had time to study 
it minutely, but I have read it with great interest, and found 
it full of valuable information. I wish that similar studies 
were available for other parts of India. I* see that you 
propose to continue the series of essays, and I shall look 
forward to their publication. They will be most useful to 
every one interested in Indian history.” 

3. Prof. Jules Bloch. — “ Let me thank you very 

cordially for your book, through which I have been hastily, 
to give you a first-sight impression at once. Of course I 
shall return to it at leisure. * ♦ * * 'pj,g subjects 

interest me much. The Boomerang question is very im¬ 
portant. * * * * ” 

4. Luzac’s Oriental List and Book Review, Yol. 
XXXYIII, No. 2, April-June, 1927.— “ The author of 
this work was appointed, in 1921, Research Assistant to 
Dr. Dineschandra Sen and was allotted the task of collect¬ 
ing data of social life in Bengal from the old literature of 
that country. The present volume contains the main results 
of his labours Arranged in chapters according to subjects. 
It embraces a wide range of topics. Ship-building, com¬ 
merce, architecture, warfare, war-music, pastimes, clothes, 
ornaments and cooking, besides which there are some more 
general chapters on manners and customs and Hindu-Moslem 
Unity. The latter containing some instructive instances of 
the tendency of the two faiths—now-a-days rather sadly at 
variance—to coalesce. We read of Brahmins consulting 
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the Koran to find out an auspicious day and of a Mahome- 
dan poet dedicating his poems to Krishna. * * * * 

The book is valuable as well as interesting. It contains 
a mass of carefully sorted out details never before made 
available with lists of technical words, articles of urade and 
the like which make it a most useful book of reference.” 

5. The Modern Review, February, 1928. —“The 

author who has given several years for his labours as a 
Research Worker in the Bengali Department of the Uni¬ 
versity of Calcutta has produced this monograph on this 
special subject. He has patiently and faithfully collected 
the materials on eleven topics, and those who depend on 
and are in need of such materials will derive much benefit 
from the work under notice. * * * * ” 

6. The Times Literary Supplement noticed the work 
in its issue of Thursday, the 31st March, 1927, p. 235, and 
the Journal of Indian History, Vol. VI, Part I, April, 
1927, similarly noticed it among select contents from 
Oriental Journals (p. 139). 
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